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this Majesty Che King 


WHEN HIS MAJESTY MADE HIS HIS- 
TORIC VISIT TO THE SENATE CHAMBER, 
OTTAWA, MAY 19, 1989, TO GIVE IN 
PERSON THE ROYAL ASSENT TO CER- 
TAIN LEGISLATION OF THE 1939 SESSION 
OF HIS PARLIAMENT OF CANADA, HE 
WORE THE UNIFORM OF A FIELD MAR- 
SHAL. IT IS IN THIS DRESS THAT THE 
KING IS SHOWN. 


Photo, Copyright—Bertram Park, London, 


Sher Majesty Che Queen 


THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE QUEEN 
AS SHE WILL BE REMEMBERED BY THOSE 
WHO SAW HER MAJESTY WITH THE 
KING IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, 
OTTAWA, ON May 19, 1939. 


Photo, Copyright—Dorothy Wilding, London. 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI ACCOMPANIED BY THE PRIME MINISTER, THE 

RIGHT HON. W. L. MACKENZIE KING, THE MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, 

AND THE CHIEF OF STAFF, ENTERING THE GATE OF PARLIAMENT HILL TO 

REVIEW THE CEREMONY OF THE TROOPING OF THE COLOUR BY THE BRIGADE 
OF CANADIAN GUARDS ON MAY 20, 1939. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO PARLIAMENT, MAY 19, 1939.—THEIR MAJESTIES 
TAKING THE SALUTE OF THE GUARD OF HONOUR BEFORE THE PARLIAMENT 
BUILDINGS, MAY 19, 1939. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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FOREWORD 


1HE very substantial increase in the sales of this 
handbook since the series was placed on an annual 
basis in 1930, its extensive use by official and 
semi-official bodies in regular and special editions. 
its distribution in large numbers at international 
exhibitions and in different parts of the world 
where Canada is officially represented, and its use, by 
special permission, in financial and commercial houses for 
distribution to their clients, all attest to the need which 
exists for a publication giving in brief and readable form 
the statistical record of the recent progress and present 
economic condition of the Dominion. 


The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
deal in great detail with the subjects of population, produc- 
tion, external and internal trade, transportation, education, 
etc., but these detailed publications are intended mainly 
for those who are specially interested in particular phases of 
our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which 
summarizes these and other official publications, is of too 
detailed and expensive a character for wide distribution. 
The present publication is the result of an effort to survey 
the current Canadian situation—comprehensively but at the 
same time succinctly—in a popular and attractive form, 
and at a cost which makes possible its use on a general 
scale. 


The handbook is designed to serve two purposes. To 
those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded picture 
of the Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific. In 
Canada itself, it will help to provide a better basis of 
information for dealing with current problems. 


a oe eae 


Minster of Trade and Commerce. 


Ortawa, January 1. 1940. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from material which has, in the 
main, been obtained from the different Branches of 
the Bureau. In certain special fields information has 
been kindly contributed by other branches of the 
Government Service. 


The handbook is planned to cover, tn nineteen 
chapters, the current economic situation in Canada, 
the weight of emphasis being placed from year to 
year on those aspects which are currently of most 
importance, since there is not space to deal adequately 
with all. The Introduction is a short review of 
current developments at the close of 1939, with 
special reference to Canada’s War program as de- 
scribed by the Prime Minister in his recent addresses 
to the Canadian people over the air. The material 
has been prepared in the Bureau of Statistics in 
co-operation with the Department of Finance and 
the Department of National Defence. The Special 
Article following this Introduction deals with the 
Western Oil Situation—Its Possibilities and Its 
Problems. This material has been specially prepared 
for the handbook under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Camsell, Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, by T. G. Madgwick, Technical 
Assistant to John McLeish, Esq., Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, Ottawa. Chapter I on the Consti- 
tutton and Government of Canada has been prepared 
from material supplied by the Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa; it has been revised and 
checked in that Department, and, as regards the sec- 
tion on the Judiciary, in the Department of Justice. 


R. H. COATS, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CANADA’S WAR PROGRAM AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS AT THE CLOSE OF 1939 


The year 1939 closes with Canada. 
for the second time within a genera- 
tion, at war. In spite of every effort 
to avert it, war was forced upon the 
United Kingdom and France. Canada 
has voluntarily gone to the assistance 
of the two Western European democ- 
racies. The struggle, which may test 
the resources of the Allies to the ut- 
most, has now been under way only 
four months, but Canada has already 
organized her resources to see the 
task through to the end. 

The visit of Their Majesties to 
Canada in May and June of last 
summer, at a time when the inter- 
national situation was complicated 
but when hostilities did not appear 
to be imminent, served to bring to 
the surface a unity of feeling among 
Canadians regardless of race, creed. 
or class from one end of the country 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, to the other. Through the symbol 

cs sa as oe eee SE of of the Crown and the actual persons 
of the Sovereigns, a tangible focal 
centre for the expression of a strong, if previously dormant, national 
sentiment was found. In the light of subsequent events, the wish of 
Her Majesty, expressed publicly at Ottawa on May 20, to see “two great 
races with their different legislations, beliefs and traditions uniting more 
and more closely. . . by ties of affection, respect and a common ideal”, 
seems to have been singularly prophetic. A spontaneous loyalty and 
warm affection was abundantly shown in welcoming Their Majesties to 
every part of the Dominion during the short, but memorable period of 
their visit. 


On Sept. 1, when the German army invaded Poland and a general 
war seemed inevitable, the Prime Minister of Canada announced that 
Parliament was being summoned to meet in Emergency Session on Sept. 
7 and that, if the United Kingdom became involved in war. the Govern- 
ment would seek authority from Parliament for effective co-operation by 
the side of the United Kingdom. On Sept. 3. as soon as it was learned 
that the United Kingdom and Germany were at war. the Prime Minister. 
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in a broadcast to the people of Canada, reiterated this announcement 
and outlined the steps that had already been taken by the Government 
to meet the emergency.. As soon as there was valid reason for apprehending 
the outbreak of hostilities, steps had been taken under the War Measures 
Act of 1914 to meet the emergency and ensure the proper defence of 
Canada until Parliament could be convoked. By the War Measures Act, 
all necessary power is given to the Government to meet any circumstances 
that might arise out of such an emergency. It enabled the Government 
to act quickly to meet urgent and necessary problems, while leaving to’ 
Parliament the essential decisions as soon as that body could be assembled. 
By Sept. 10, Parliament had assembled and acted, and a state of war 
between Canada and Germany was proclaimed by His Majesty The King 
in the following words: 
“We do hereby declare and proclaim that a state of war ~ 


with the German Reich exists and has existed in Our Dominion 
of Canada as and from the tenth day of September, 1939.” 


The issues at stake in the present conflict are sufficiently well known. 
Never in the history of mankind has the man-in-the-street been kept so 
informed of world events and the influences shaping them as during the 
past two decades. With the widespread popularity of the radio there has, 
indeed, been such a plethora of information and opinion available to the 
listener that the danger has been one rather of confusion than of ignorance. 
The issue was clarified for the Canadian people by the Prime Minister in 
a radio address broadcast on Oct. 27. After reviewing the series of events 
leading up to the War, he said: 

“T have been compelled to believe that only by the 
destruction of Naziism and the resistance of ruthless aggression 
can the nations of the British Commonwealth hope to continue 
to enjoy the liberties which are theirs under the British Crown, 


and the world itself be spared a descent into a new and terrible 
age of barbarism.” 


He closed this, the first of two addresses, by describing the present 
War as, for the Allied Forces, a “Crusade” against a doctrine of Force, 
which is the very antithesis of what one finds in the Christian Gospel. 


Four days later, on Oct. 31, the Prime Minister gave a second radio 
address dealing particularly with the action taken by Parliament and the 
Government to organize Canada’s War effort. Around the substance of 
this address, including subsequent steps which the Government has taken, 
is built the following description of the actual accomplishment to date. 


The Organization of Canada’s War Effort 


After adopting the Speech from the Throne and thereby voting for 
the declaration of war, Parliament in the Emergency Session debated 
and passed ten measures which immediately received Royal Assent. One 
of these met the immediate and urgent need for the financial sinews of 
war by appropriating $100,000,000 to general war purposes, including 
emergency expenditures made by the Government under Special War- 
rants immediately preceding the summoning of Parliament. This appro- 
priation was for the current fiscal year in addition to the $63,000,000 
defence appropriation made in the previous session. The War Budget, 
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and the Acts to which it gave rise, dealt with the means by which the 
cost of the War was to be met. The general policy set forth in the 
Budget was to meet as much of the cost by taxation as was possible 
without interfering with the volume and efficiency of production, and to 
meet the balance of the cost by borrowing the savings of the people at 
interest rates that would not be materially different from those of peace 
time. In line with this policy, substantial increases were made in income 
taxes and in excise taxes and duties upon certain luxuries or semi-luxuries. 
An excess profits tax was enacted to divert to the Treasury a large part 
of any profit arising from War-time conditions. 


Aside from these financial arrangements, provision was made for the 
creation, when deemed necessary, of a new Department of Munitions and 
Supply and it was announced that this work would be handled initially 
by a War Supply Board. Provision was also made for the regulation of 
war charities and the Canadian Patriotic Fund. In addition to and supple- 
menting the legislative program itself, action was taken along many lines 
under the wide powers conferred by the War Measures Act. Shipping, 
for example, passed directly under the control of the Government. 
Boards were set up to organize and to direct various aspects of economic 
activity, as will be noted later in this article. 

The War must be won, and Canadians must do their utmost to 
help win it. Three principles for most effective help were laid down by 
the Minister of Finance in his address on “Canada’s War Effort on the 
Economic Front” broadcast on Nov. 24: First, the job of doing things that 
will count most; secondly, Canada’s effort should be, not the minimum 
but the maximum within her capacity; thirdly, consultation with her 
partners or Allies, since the United Kingdom and France are in a far 
better position than Canada to know the needs demanded by strategy and 
tactics. 

- The Allies were consulted and their views learned: in less than two 
weeks after the Canadian Parliament had authorized a declaration of war, 
the Government had announced Canada’s program. This program, on 
its military, naval, and air force sides, is outlined on pp. 7 and 8. 

Financially and economically it has been recognized that we must 
plan, not for one year but three. The most competent military authorities 
believe this is not likely to be a short war. Canada’s participation must 
be on an increasing scale and include assistance to the United Kingdom 
and France in obtaining essential munitions and supplies, and foodstuffs 
from Canadian producers. The tremendous quantities of supplies necessary 
must be available at the right time and in the right place and to accom- 
plish this the economic life of Canada will have to be reorganized, but 
not disorganized, with the co-operation of provincial and municipal author- 
ities, business, labour, farmers and other primary producers, and. of volun- 
tary organizations of all kinds. 


The actual steps that have been taken are detailed in the respective 
sections following. 


The Financial Effort.—Since the War of 1914-18 Canada has become 
much stronger financially and, indeed, has now a well-developed and 
relatively mature financial system, both private and public. The keystone 
of this structure was placed in 1935 by the establishment of the Bank of 
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Canada. In entering this War the Dominion has, therefore, sufficient 
financial machinery to carry out the heavy tasks which war will demand. 
Canadians have learned not only to save but to invest their savings both 
through her strong financial institutions,.such as banks, insurance and ‘trust 
companies, and also directly in bonds and shares. They will be more able 
now than in 1914 to understand readily and to respond to what is needed 
of them financially. Moreover, far more is known about the country’s 
financial capacities nowadays, due to the valuable statistics that are 
collected and published. The statistics show, among other things, that in 
recent years Canada has been able to export substantial amounts of 
capital which has been used, in the main, to reduce indebtedness abroad. 


The financial operations for war purposes will be of two general kinds. 
The primary arrangements will, of course, be those necessary to finance 
Canada’s own War program. This will be taken care of, in part, by the 
proceeds of taxation, but substantial sums will also have to be raised by 
loans. It is expected that all Canadians who can possibly do so will wish: 
to subscribe to these loans. Part of these loans will be used for the second 
general kind of financial operation that will be necessary. This will be 
the provision of Canadian dollars to the Government of the United 
IXingdom, in order that it can make purchases in Canada of essential 
foodstuffs, supplies, and: munitions. The Canadian dollars will be turned 
over to the British Government, in return for Canadian securities which 
have previously been owned in Great Britain. 

This will mean, in effect, that Canada is paying her old debts to 
Great Britain, who, in turn, is using the money to purchase supplies in 
Canada. In fact, this sort of operation has been going on extensively in 
the normal course of peace-time finance, and it is now being organized to 
serve war purposes. The short-term loan, so successfully arranged in 
October and announced by the Minister of Finance on Oct. 12, offers a 
concrete example of all these financial operations. The Government 
borrowed $200,000,000 for two years at 2 p.c. interest. Almost $28,000,000 
of this was used to pay off loans maturing in Canada; about $80,000,000 
was put to Canada’s account to be used in meeting her expenditures. The 
remaining $92,000,000 was used to redeem an issue of Dominion 33 p.c. 
bonds which was held by the British Government who had bought it from 
the investors in England for sterling. By this operation the British Govern- 
ment spent sterling in England to obtain indirectly Canadian dollars, 
which it will use to. pay for its purchases in Canada. 


Another financial war measure of paramount importance has been 
the establishment of the Foreign Exchange Control Board to regulate 
all transactions between Canadians and those in other countries. The 
Government took this step resolutely but reluctantly because the com- 
mercial and financial ties between Canada and other countries—particu- 
larly the United States—are very close indeed, and there has always 
been the greatest freedom in financial intercourse between Canada and 
the outside world. The supreme necessity of conserving Canada’s capital 
and receipts of foreign exchange for war purposes made control essential. 
The Board was given power to license exports and imports of goods, 
currency, and capital (as for example in the form of securities). All 
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transactions with residents of other countries are subject to its regula- 
tions. It has in general adopted the policy of interfering as little as 
possible with normal commercial business and travel, but of keeping 
outward movements of capital to the reasonable minimum made _ neces- 
sary by various considerations. Ordinary small transactions have usually 
been exempted from regulation, and particular care is taken to see that 
tourists are not restricted in any way. 


The Economic Effort.—The financial effort is simply one aspect of 
the more fundamental economic tasks which the War involves for Canada. 
The urgent necessity to supply foodstuffs, munitions, and equipment to 
Britain and France, as well as to provide the men and material for her 
own fighting forces, will require the effective use and co-ordination of 
Canadian industry and agriculture. 


The Dominion is much better able to aid in these directions than 
she was in 1914 because her industrial structure, as well as her agriculture, 
is much more fully developed. The true measure of a country’s ability 
to wage war must always be the power to adapt, expand, and adjust its 
production to meet the ever-changing requirements of war. The intricacies 
of finance call for skill and ingenuity of a high order but when all is 
said and done they are but the surface reflection of the basic economic 
state of things. The available margin of production above what is needed 
for consumption, and the ability to mobilize it quickly are the real things 
that determine what can be done. Canada has ample resources of labour, 
capital, and material, some of which have been unemployed, and it should 
be possible for her to divert a great deal of production to war purposes 
without too serious a temporary reduction in the standard of living. 


Taken as a whole the nation’s equipment for production has never 
been worked to capacity. When account is taken of this and the reserve 
of labour available it seems clear that under the stimulus of war-time 
demands production can be substantially increased even without longer 
working hours or the employment of those not normally seeking work. 
A vast emergency reserve exists beyond this in the increased production 
that would be made possible by sacrificing our leisure and working more 
intensively. The margin of this production that can be spared for war 
will depend upon the extent to which we can reduce our consumption and 
postpone capital outlays and replacements. It should be realized that 
these emergency measures are not necessary until available and unemployed 
resources are brought into production and until production generally can 
be usefully and effectively diverted to war-time purposes. 


Study had been made of our possible war-time requirements before 
hostilities broke out, and consequently it was possible quickly to set up 
the emergency organizations needed. The Defence Purchasing Board had 
been set up in July and had begun to function actively before war was 
declared. Under war-time conditions it was realized that a Board with 
wider powers, which would include not only purchasing but, when neces- 
sary, the organizing and directing of supply, would be needed. As a result 
the Government proceeded at once to set up the War Supply Board with 
these broader powers, which took over the work of the Defence Purchasing 
Board. Since Sept. 1 contracts have been made or are in process of being 
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made for probably twenty-five million dollars worth of supplies and 
defence projects in addition to twenty-five million dollars worth of 
railway equipment. A War Purchasing Mission arrived in Canada in < 
September from the United Kingdom and, after careful study of the 
supply field, it requested the War Supply Board to act as its purchasing 
agent in Canada. A prominent Canadian industrialist was appointed 
Director General of British (and French) Purchasing in United States, 
and it has been arranged that he should also direct purchases for the 
Canadian Government in that country. Whenever the problem of supply 
in Canada demands a more elaborate organization, the Government will 
be able to draw upon the authority obtained from Parliament to set up a 
separate Department of Munitions and Supply. 


Within a few hours of the outbreak of war in Europe, the Govern- 
ment took steps to protect consumers in this country from shortages and 
profiteering by setting up the War-time Prices and Trade Board. This 
important body, composed of senior civil servants, is charged with responsi- 
bility for arranging supplies of necessities where shortages appear likely, 
for controlling prices in such a way as to prevent profiteering and, when 
and where necessary, for instituting systems of rationing and control. 
Special administrative organizations have been appointed by the Board 
to deal with sugar, wool, hides and leather, and coal, which are the 
commodities that have chiefly needed the Board’s attention. The Board 
was given wide powers to make and enforce regulations and it has already 
instituted criminal proceedings against several flagrant offenders, but in 
general it has secured the widespread co-operation of producers and 
traders alike. 

Because agricultural supplies will be an important Canadian contribu- 
tion to the support of the Allied Powers in the War, and because war 
poses special problems for agriculture, the Government appointed a spe- 
cial Agricultural Supplies Committee to deal with problems of agricultural 
supplies and marketing under war-time conditions. The Committee has 
been active in arranging that exports of essential foods and fibres to the 
United Kingdom be stimulated and also in meeting the difficulties arising 
from the dislocation of Canada’s normal export trades. 

Among other economic organizations that have been set up should be 
mentioned the Voluntary Service Registration Bureau, which keeps a- 
record of all the men and women who have indicated their willingness 
to take part in war-time activities of all kinds. There have been controllers 
or control boards established to deal with transport questions, including a 
Licensing Board for Shipping and a Director-General of Transport. 

Being aware that it is essential to have an understanding of economic 
problems as a whole, as well as in particular, and that proper co-ordination 
of all economic activities and controls was necessary to produce the maxi- 
mum war effort, the Government appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy to advise the Cabinet directly on these broad questions. 
This Committee is made up almost entirely of senior civil servants who 
are thoroughly familiar with both the principles and the practice of 
economic affairs, and it has already played an active role in assisting the 
Cabinet by reporting to it on many questions of economic and financial 
policy. 
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The Problems of Defence and Military Co-operation.—Canadians 
have far greater responsibilities to-day than in 1914-18 for the defence of 
the Dominion. In 1914 Canada was assisted by ships of the Royal Navy 
and the Imperial Japanese Navy in performing the task of naval patrol in 
the Pacific; to-day Canada must make her own arrangements to defend the 
Western Coast. In the present War, moreover, submarine warfare has had 
to be faced from the outset and the problem of naval defence of the 
Atlantic Coast and the St. Lawrence Gulf and River has assumed far more 
serious proportions than ever before. 


It has already been pointed out that, because of the changed character 
of modern warfare, the most effective contribution Canada can make in 
support of the Allies differs greatly from that in the last war when efforts 
were centred on an expeditionary force. The most helpful lines of present 
defence co-operation have been worked out after consultations between 
the Canadian Government and the British and French authorities. Early 
in October it was announced that the Governments of this and other 
Dominions were to be asked to send representatives to participate in 
discussions concerning the whole Allied War program and thereby to 
secure a better co-ordination of the work of all the countries concerned. 
The Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources, was appointed 
by the Government to represent Canada; he arrived in London on Oct. 29 
for these consultations with the British War Cabinet and the Supreme War 
Council. 


The Army.—aAs soon as the emergency requirements for home and 
coastal defence and the protection of vulnerable points had been met, 
attention was directed to the establishment of a Reserve Force of two 
divisions and ancillary troops to serve as a nucleus of an Expeditionary 
Force to send overseas “when required”. Units of all arms were selected 
from the eleven Military Districts in a proportion based roughly upon the 
distribution of population; to the end of November 60,000 men were 
enlisted and were being equipped and trained as rapidly as possible. The 
selected units were mobilized and recruited up to war strength. The First 
Division of this Reserve Force will, it is expected, be sent overseas in a 
comparatively short time. 


The Navy—Provision has been made for the increase of naval per- 
sonnel to meet requirements; many members of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve have been transferred to service afloat or to coastal 
points from their inland places of residence and training, while members of 
the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve have assumed their place in the Royal 
Canadian Navy. The ships of the R.C.N., augmented since the outbreak 
of war by the addition of a flotilla-leader (which is, in effect, a super- 
destroyer), were immediately placed upon a war basis and proceeded to 
their war stations. Other ships were taken over, armed, and used as 
mine-sweepers and anti-submarine patrols. 

Another phase of coast defence by the Navy is the provision of 
defences against submarines and armed raiders at harbour entrances and 
the installation of anti-submarine nets for harbour defence. As might 
be expected, the fighting ships of Canada’s Navy have also taken part in 
the duty of convoying merchant ships. 
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A Canadian Naval Examination Vessel.—Small vessels of this type, supported by 
shore batteries, intercept and examine all ships approaching Canadian harbours. 


‘Action Stations’ on a Canadian Minesweeper.—These useful little vessels play 
an important part in the defence of Canada’s coast. 


Courtesy, Montreal Standard 
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Canada’s Defence Services 


‘out on the reverse side of this insert reading 


downwards and from left to right shows: 


The Army 
A Gun Grew of the Ist (Halifax) Coast Brigade man- 
ning one of the Guns defending the Nova Scotia Const. 


Part of the 4th Anti-Airersft Battery, R.C.A. under 
training at Petawawa Military Camp. The Armament of 
this Unit consists of 3-inch, 20 cwt. Anti-Aircraft Guns. 


An 18-pr. Gun in Action from a Concealed Position 
at Petawawa Military Camp; 


Royal Canadian Engineers finishing a Light Box 
Girder Bridge. 4 
A 2-pr. Anti-Tank Gun of the Type being used by 
anadian Divisional Anti-Tank Regiments. 


A 3-inch Mortar as used by Canadian Infantry for 
close support 


The Nayy 
HMGS. Destroyer Flotilla Leader Assiniboine. 
HMGS. Fraser Jeaying Vancouver Harbour and 
passing under the Pirst Narrows Bridge. 
HMCS. Comoz, a Minesweeper built in Vancouver. 
tuking the water, 9th Aug. 1938 


Two Canadinn Destroyers, H.M.CS. Rraser Gn fore- 
ground) and H.M.CS. St. Laurent, berthed in Vancou- 
ver Harbour. 


The Air Force 


The “Bolingbroke’—a Bomber—Reconnaissance ‘Type 
of Aircraft built in Montreal for the R.C.AP. 


A “Vairey Battle” Aeroplane. Though designed as 
a Bomber, this type is being’ used by the R.C.A.P. for 
advanced traming- | 


A United States Type—the “Harvard! Canadian 
orders for these muchines, which are being used for 
training, haye already been filled. 


A “Stranraer” Flying Boat—A number of these have 
been built in Montreal for thy R.G.AJ. They are used 
for patrolling coustal waters, 
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The Royal Canadian Air Force—With regard to the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, the crisis found many units stationed in the interior of the 
country. These were quickly transferred to the coastal areas, where their 
duties are in many cases similar to those carried out by the Navy. An 
aeroplane can carry out coastal reconnaissance or launch an attack much 
more quickly than can a ship, and range and speed is invaluable to the 
commander of a coastal defence area. Anti-submarine patrols have fallen 
quite naturally into the field of the air arm. The duty of convoying 
merchant ships is also shared with the Navy and assistance is given to the 
Army by the maintenance of Coast Artillery Co-operation Squadrons in 
connection with fixed defences. 


Air force training is to be expanded as rapidly as possible. Canada 
is in an admirable position to assist in this direction. The work done in 
planning and laying out airports and equipment for the Trans-Canada 
Airway in recent years is a substantial contribution in itself. Indeed, the 
excellent advantages possessed by the Dominion for air training have been 
quickly recognized and on Oct. 12 a large centralized Empire scheme of 
air training was announced. 


Early in November, Air Missions representing the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and New Zealand met in Ottawa, and on Dec. 17 an Agreement, 
which provides for the establishment of sixty-seven schools in Canada for 
the training of pilots, air observers, and wireless operator-air gunners, was 
signed. The Agreement will remain in force until Mar. 31, 1948, but may 
be terminated or extended by mutual agreement. The discussions 
included elaborate trade talks and understandings as to what Britain can 
send to Canada ‘in kind’ to help meet her share of the bill, and so 
economize in the transfer of dollars. Britain will help to bear the initial 
cost by contributing about 3,000 aeroplanes, some of which will be ordered 
and purchased in the United States. The cost of the program is estimated 
at $600,000,000, of which Canada’s share will amount to $350,000,000. 


Administration is in the hands of the Royal Canadian Air Force, with 
a Supervisory Board in charge of finance and inspection. The Board will 
consist of three Cabinet Ministers, representatives of the participating 
Governments, the Deputy Minister for Air, and the Chief of the Air Staff. 


The plan calls for the construction of sixty new air fields and the 
enlargement of twenty existing fields, and it is estimated that 40,000 men 
will be required to carry out the plan in addition to the students under 
instruction. 


Details of the Agreement and Canada’s obligations thereunder were. 
given by the Prime Minister in a radio address delivered over the national 
network from Ottawa on the evening of Dec. 17. 


The high reputation of Canadians as fliers is recognized and Canada 
will supply more airmen for training in the scheme than either Australia 
or New Zealand, or even Britain. Industry in Canada will receive an 
immense stimulus and a very important point is that the benefits will 
continue long after the War, since nearly all the facilities that will be 
provided may be expected to be available for peace-time aviation 
developments. 
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Economic Conditions in Canada at the Close of 1939 


In Canada the economic year 1939 
has consisted of two main divisions, 
the first comprising the eight months 
of peace, when the economic trend 
as from the beginning of spring was 
moderately upward, and the second 
being the first four months of war 
effort, featured by large crop produc- 
tion and movement and by the 
expansion of the industries producing 
the food products and minerals, and 
manufactured products (in particular 
iron and steel products and textiles) 
required in time of war. At the end 
of 1939 the economic effort of Can- 
ada had been harnessed to a great 
extent to provide the food supplies 
and the various other commodities 
needed by Great Britain and France, 
the chief participants in the struggle 
in which they are at present engaged. 
Canada, indeed, is likely to become, 
in 1940, a leading provider of foods 
and munitions of war to the Allies 
because of its strategic position and relatively short distance from the 
theatre of actual warfare. 

In war time food supplies are a primary consideration, since a belligerent 
nation may conceivably be starved out. In this connection it is important 
to recall that the world production of wheat in 1938, exclusive of Russia 
and China, for which no statistics are available, reached an all-time high 
record of 4,563 million bushels, resulting in a heavy carryover into the 
present crop year. To this large carryover has been added this year a 
world crop of 4,298 million bushels, exclusive of Russia and China. 
Supplies of wheat, therefore, are in most countries ample for the current 
crop year, but what is of most interest to Canadians at the present time 
is the increase of almost 130 million bushels in their own wheat crop of 
1939 as compared with 1938. 


Agriculture.—Canada’s wheat crop is estimated this year at 479 million 
bushels as compared with 350 million bushels in 1938. Of these 479 million 
bushels, about 350 million bushels, in addition to the carryover of 95 million 
bushels from the last crop year, are considered to be available for export 
during the present crop year. 

Crops other than wheat were also generally larger in 1939 than in 1938, 
the important oat crop being estimated at 386 million bushels against 371 
million bushels and barley at 103 million bushels against 102 million bushels. 
Mixed grains are estimated at 44 million bushels as compared with 39 
million bushels and rye at 15 million bushels against 11 million bushels. 
On the other hand, the estimated crops of peas and buckwheat are each 


Hon. William D. Euler, M.P., 
Minister of Trade and Commerce 
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somewhat lower than last year. On the whole, however, the field crops 
are estimated as being 18 p.c. greater in volume in 1939 than in 1938 and 
the first estimate of their total value is $635,764,000 as compared with 
$544,443,000 in 1938, an increase of $91,321,000 or 17 p.c. The wheat crop 
was valued at $251,371,000, an increase of $45,876,000, 

As regards animal husbandry, it may be noted that the meat trade 
has been distinctly more active in the first ten months of 1939 than in 
the same period of 1938. Cattle slaughterings in this period increased by 
nearly 1 p.c. over last year and hog slaughterings by 8 p.c. Recently the 
British Government has contracted for a weekly supply of Canadian bacon, 
assuring a good market for that important commodity at fair prices. 


Mines and Minerals.—The mining industry of Canada will undoubt- 
edly establish a new high record in volume and value of production in 
1939. In the first half year, indeed, the value of production of the mines 
was $9 million more than in the same period of 1938. Upon the 
outbreak of war in early September the price of gold rose about 10 p.c. 
in Canadian funds, while the demand for the base metals bids fair to 
show further expansion. In particular, gold production, for the first ten 
months of the year at $151,105,711* in Canadian funds has been the highest 
ever recorded for a like period. Nickel and zinc also reached new high 
levels although lead production was somewhat lower than in 1938. As a 
result of the development of the Turner Valley oil field in Alberta the 
production of crude petroleum reached an all-time high of 6,603,374* 
barrels for the ten months ended Oct. 31, although the output was pro-rated 
among approximately 90 producing wells in order not to overload the 
refineries or glut the available market. Employment in the mines of 
Canada reached an all-time high record at Nov. 1, 1939, while the average 
employment for the first eleven months was 5 p.c. higher than in the same 
period of the preceding year. 


Forestry.—Industries. depending on the forest for their raw material, 
quiet in the early part of the year, showed an improvement during the 
crisis which preceded the declaration of war. Production increased and 
prices improved, although overseas trade was hampered to a considerable 
extent by lack of transportation facilities. Logging operations toward the 
close of the year indicated considerable activity, especially in British 
Columbia, the Maritimes, and eastern Quebec, the index number of 
employment in logging being 206-4 at Nov. 1, 1939, as compared with 
130-8 at the same date of 1938. Exports of planks and boards in the first 
11 months were 1,963 million board feet, an increase of 30 p.c. over the 
corresponding figure of 1938, while newsprint production at 2,629,000 tons, 
was nearly 9 p.c. more than in the same period of 1938. 


The Fisheries.—In the fishery industry, which exports the bulk of its 
production, 1939 has been a rather more prosperous year than 1938, on 
the basis of value of exports. In the first eleven months of the year the 
exports of products of the fisheries were $26,095,000 or 7:3 p.c. more than 
in the same period of 1938, both the United Kingdom and the United 
States taking more than in the previous year. 


Furs.—The fur industry, as judged on the basis of exports, which 
account for the bulk of the production, was also more prosperous in 1939 
than in the previous year. Exports in the first eleven months recorded a 
gain of $603,000, or 5 p.c., over the same period of 1938. 


* At the time of going to press the gold production for the 12 months of 1939 was estimated at 
$181,274,000, and that of crude petroleum at 7,743,000 bbl. 
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Central Electric Stations.—Electric power production is now one of 
the leading industries of Canada. It is also one of the most rapidly 
expanding industries, output of electric power being now five times as 
large as in 1919, the earliest year for which this figure: of output 1s 


available. In the first- ten months of 1939 the- output of electrie power - - 


was 23,209 million kilowatt hours, the highest figure on record for this 
period and an increase of 9 p.c. over the corresponding period of 1938. 
About 98 p.c. of Canada’s electric power is produced from her falling waters. 
Indeed, in the production of hydro-electricity she is second only to the 
United States, while in aggregate production of electricity she stood fifth 
among the nations of the world in 1938. The output of electricity in 
October, 1939, at 2,590 million kilowatt hours, was the largest for any 
month in the history of Canada. The consumption of firm power, computed 
by deducting exports to the United States and deliveries of secondary or 
surplus and off-peak power to electric boilers from the total production, 
showed an increase of 7 p.c. over both 1938 and 1937. This increased 
consumption was due largely to the revival of the pulp and paper and 
other power-using industries. 


Manufactures.—The manufacturing industries in Canada are of such 
infinite variety that it is impracticable to sum up their collective achieve- 
ments until the annual Census of Manufactures is completed. The most 
significant information that is now available regarding 1939 is based upon 
the record of employment supplied monthly by some 6,000 of the larger 
manufacturing firms, which indicates that employment in 1939 has been 
slightly better than in 1938. The latest available monthly figure, however, 
that for Nov. 1, shows that at that date employment in Canadian manu- 
factures was at an all-time high, the aggregate number of employees of 
reporting firms being 626,000, and the index number of employment being 
122-1 as compared with the previous high of 121-7 at Oct. 1, 1937. As 
regards physical volume of production in certain manufacturing industries, 
it may be observed that, in the first ten months, flour production, cattle 
and hog slaughterings, releases of cigarettes, leather boots and shoes 
production, raw cotton consumed in production, newsprint production, 
exports of planks and boards, steel ingot production, and imports of crude 
rubber were at higher levels than in the same period of 1938. On the 
other hand, sugar manufacturing, releases of cigars, pig-iron production, 
and production of automobiles were at lower levels. 


Construction.—Construction contracts awarded in Canada in the first 
eleven months, according to the MacLean Building Review, had an 
estimated aggregate value of $177,749,000, being a slight increase over the 
corresponding period of 1938. It may be expected, however, that the 
necessities of financing the War will, in the future, act as a check upon new 
construction for other than war purposes. 


External Trade.—The external trade of Canada has shown definite 
expansion in spite of the recent difficulties in making shipments overseas. 
Leaving out of account the increasing exports of new gold which are so 
important a factor in maintaining our balance of international payments, 
Canada’s total exports of merchandise in the first eleven months totalled 
$833,949,000, or an increase of 84 p.c. over the corresponding 1938 figure of 
$768,696,000. This increase was entirely accounted for by the rise in 
Canada’s exports to the United States, which took Canadian merchandise 
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to the value of $334,919,000 as compared with $253,225,000 in the same 
period of 1938. On the other hand, exports to the United Kingdom 
declined to $299,506,000 in the first eleven months of 1939 as compared 
with $315,830,000 in the same period of 1938, the falling off being, in part, 
due to the disturbed conditions of transatlantic commerce in recent months. 


Import figures are available at the time of writing only for the first ten 
months, in which period Canada’s total imports of merchandise, at 
$594,985,000, showed an increase of 4-4 p.c. over the figure of $569,862,000 
recorded for the same period of 1938. Imports from the United States 
rose considerably at $390,905,000 as compared with $357,892,000, or an 
increase of $33,013,000. Imports from the United Kingdom, however, were 
lower at $92,066,000 as compared with $101,233,000, the difficulties of ocean 
transport since Sept. 1 being largely responsible for the decline. 


Merchandise exports in the first ten months of 1939 exceeded mer- 
chandise imports by $140,474,000, while the corresponding figure for the 
same period of 19388 was only $122,129,000. In addition to this ‘favourable’ 
balance of merchandise trade, Canada exported in the first ten months of 
1939 new gold to the value of approximately $154,500,000, a total which 
was 15:6 p.c. larger than the corresponding figure for 1988. 


The Tourist Trade.—The tourist trade of Canada, which is an 
important factor in her balance of international payments, will probably 
result in a rather smaller net balance in her favour in 1939 than in 1988, 
owing in part to the outbreak of the War towards the end of the tourist 
season. The number of automobiles entering Canada for touring purposes 
in the first ten months of 1939 declined by approximately 5 p.c. from the 
same period of 1938, while the number of travellers entering Canada by 
rail increased moderately. The average expenditure per tourist has 
probably declined slightly, while a similar decline has probably occurred in 
expenditures of Canadian tourists in the United States. 


Carloadings.—Railway carloadings and revenue freight in the first 48 
weeks of 1939 were 2,367,000 cars, as compared with 2,278,000 cars in the 
same period of 1938, an increase of 89,000 cars. Carloadings of grain and 
grain products, coal, lumber, pulp and paper and other forest products 
were mainly responsible for the increase, while carloadings of pulpwood 
declined. As a result of more active business, the gross operating revenues 
of the two great railway systems improved. The available figures for 
the first eleven months showed gross operating revenues of approximately 
$329,000,000 as compared with $305,573,000 and $322,373,000 for the same 
periods of 1938 and 1937, respectively. 


Despite the larger western grain harvest, shipments of grain down 
the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals were considerably below those of 
1938 and the total traffic for these canals to the end of November was 
reduced from 12,448,401 tons in 1938 to 11,823,945 tons for the Welland 
Ship Canal and from 9,231,435 tons to 8,307,404 tons for the St. Lawrence 
Canals. There was a very large decrease on both canals in shipments of 
United States corn, which dropped from 2,194,522 tons in 1938 through 
the Welland Ship Canal to 249,349 tons in 1989. Wood-pulp and pulpwood 
shipments continued light but bituminous coal showed an increase of 95 p.e. 
on the St. Lawrence Canals and 17 p.c. on the Welland Ship Canal. 

83441—23 
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Employment.—The employment situation is one of the best and 
most accurate measures of the economic activity of a nation, while 
unemployment was certainly the chief curse of Canada in the days of the 
depression. The trend of employment in Canada, hesitant throughout 
last winter, became definitely favourable in the spring and has so continued 
over the six months from May 1 to Nov. 1, during which period nearly 
182,000 workers were added to the staffs of the firms making monthly 
reports to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. At the latter date those 
staffs aggregated 1,206,000 workers, and the general index number of 
employment, based on this figure of Nov. 1, 1939, was 123-6, which was 
higher than in any other November on record except 1929 and 1937, while 
on Nov. 1, 1938, the corresponding index number was only 114-6. This 
improvement in the employment situation in November, 1939, as compared 
with November, 1938, has been experienced in all of the five economic 
areas of Canada and in 7 of the 8 leading industries for which the statistics 
are compiled, viz., manufactures, logging, mining, transportation, communi- 
cations, services, and trade, the construction industry being the only 
exception. As a natural consequence there was a decline of 38 p.c. in the 
estimated number of unemployed wage-earners between January and 
September; this decline was in part attributable to the seasonal factor. 

Prices.—Wholesale prices in Canada, which had shown a fairly steady 
decline over the greater part of 1938, were generally almost stationary 
in the first eight months of 1939. They rose rapidly in September and 
more slowly in October and November, the latest weekly index number 
for the week ended Dec. 8 being 80:8 p.c. of the 1926 base, an increase of 
rather more than 10 p.c. from the level prevailing in the first eight months 
of the year. Prices of thirteen commodities specially sensitive to changes in 
economic conditions used as industrial materials in manufacturing industries 
were 28-5 p.c. higher in the week of Dec. 8 than the average for the pre-war 
month of August. The index number of the cost of living rose moderately 
from 83:0 p.c. of the 1926 base in August to 85:0 p.c. (preliminary figure) 
in November. 

Finance.—The revenues of the Dominion have been well maintained 
in the current fiscal year beginning Apr. 1, 1939, except for income tax 
collections, which are mainly received in April and May and were lower 
on 1938 incomes than on 1937 incomes because of the business recession in 
1938. Total revenue receipts in the first eight months from April to 
November, inclusive, were $354,713,180 as compared with $358,408,250 in 
the same period of last year or a decline of $3,695,070. Since the income 
tax collections in this period have shown a decline of $9,538,523 from last 
year, it is evident that other receipts have increased by $5,843,453. In 
recent months revenues are showing expansion as a result of the war 
taxes imposed in September and of generally improving business conditions. 
Thus in the three months September to November, inclusive, revenues 
totalled $120,940,571 or $14,935,749 more than in the same months of last 
year and it is probable that by the end of December the aggregate revenues 
for the first nine months of the current fiscal year will have equalled or 
exceeded those of the same period of last year. Total ordinary expendi- 
tures in the eight-month period were slightly lower at $262,556,225 as 
compared with $263,120,852, but capital expenditures were $10,567,217 as 
compared with $3,643,702. Grand total expenditures, inclusive in the 
current year of expenditures on war appropriations, were $374,449,128, as 
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compared with $335,496,039 in the corresponding period of last year, the 
increase of nearly $39 million being predominantly accounted for by 
spendings on account of war appropriations. 

Banking assets and liabilities are decidedly significant of financial 
strength. Among the liabilities, the savings deposits of the people in the 
chartered banks reached an all-time high of $1,709,157,000 at the end of 
October, when they were nearly $50 million more than at the beginning 
of the year. Demand deposits in Canada have shown particularly rapid 
expansion in the last three months from July to October and amounted 
to $821,717,000 at this, the latest available date. On the assets side, current 
loans and discounts in Canada, representing money lent for business 
purposes, reached $952,297,000 at the end of October as compared with 
$813,947,000 at the end of July, while total assets at the end of October 
stood at $3,852,468,000 as against $3,519,914,000 at the end of July. Thus, 
Canada has great financial strength which may be used in carrying on the 
struggle to which she is committed. Further, in consequence of the 
operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board, Canada is now placed 
in a better position to build up money markets of her own in Montreal 
and Toronto, which are tending to become independent financial centres 
instead of being dependent, as formerly, upon New York. 


Bank debits, i.e., the aggregate amount of all cheques charged to 
account at the thirty-two clearing house centres of Canada totalled 
$25,630,139,000 in the first ten months of 1939, as compared with 
$25,010,198,000 in the same period of 1938, an increase of $619,941,000 or 
Zroup.c. 

In the first nine months of 1989 there was an unusually large inflow 
of capital into Canada, total sales of securities to all other countries being 
$270,126,000 as against total purchases of $211,316,000 or a net inflow of 
$58,810,000. This increase in external investments in Canada was, in the 
main, of United States origin. 


Conclusion.—At the time of writing it appears that the present war, 
like the War of 1914-18, is certain to stimulate further the already acceler- 
ating industrialization of the Dominion. The manufacturers of Canada, 
operating for the most part in an area which is well supplied with hydro- 
power and exempt from the risks of destruction by enemy operations, 
will be in a position greatly to expand their production along many 
lines and particularly in the output of munitions of war. The agricul- 
turists will have an assured market for the immense crop of 1939 on terms 
considerably more favourable than were expected a few months ago. The 
mining industry is also being stimulated by the premium on gold and 
by the greatly enhanced demand for nickel, copper, lead, and zine and 
for other minerals of lesser importance. The output of hydro-electric 
power is likely to exceed all previous records. Again, the railways and 
the inland and oceanic water carriers of the country are already finding 
that the outbreak of war is bringing about an increasing demand for their 
facilities. Finally, the financial necessities of war time, together with the 
establishment of a national central bank, the Bank of Canada, are freeing 
the financial institutions from their previous dependence on New York. 
On the whole, apart from the expense and other losses which will be 
_entailed by the War, 1940 bids fair to be one of the most prosperous years 
in the economic history of Canada. 
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THE WESTERN OIL SITUATION—ITS POSSIBILITIES 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Introduction 


Historical.—The phenomena associated with the appearance of 
petroleum and natural gas at the earth’s surface were well known to the 
American Indians before the coming of the white man. The aborigines were 
acquainted with the use of petroleum as fuel, lubricant, and illuminant, 
and the burning springs, common at vents of natural gas, appealed strongly 
to the superstitious side of their natures. 

Early settlers, too, soon learned the value of these resources, but the 
abundance of wood fuel rendered of little value the small quantities of 
liquid fuel lying ready to hand in seepages. The manifestation of oil at 
McMurray in northern Alberta, the greatest ‘oil seepage’ in the world, 
first described in 1789 by Alexander Mackenzie, was then too remote to 
have value. 

The design of lamps burning vegetable or animal oils or fats had 
changed little from that of classical times; in 1784 Argand produced the 
first burner to give a steady light, but the supply of whale oil, the use of 
which was just becoming general, soon dwindled and substitutes proved 
indifferent. Only in the ’forties and early ‘fifties was a commercial source 
of lamp oil made available by distillation from coal and oil shale. Similar 
products, obtained more readily from the crude oil of Ontario and 
Pennsylvania, followed quickly, and their successful use led to a search 
for more abundant supplies of this hitherto neglected material. The 
problem of supply was solved in 1859 by the drill, and the modern oil 
industry then began, drilling soon replacing or supplementing the sinking 
of hand-dug wells in the Old World as well as the New. Coal oil or 
kerosene rapidly became the popular illuminant. 

By the end of the 19th century, big production was still restricted to 
the Appalachian field in America and to Russia. Very minor production 
came from Burma, Roumania, and Poland. Production in Ontario was 
dwindling and Canada had become largely dependent on the larger and 
well-organized oil industry of its neighbour to the south, although attempts 
had already been made to find oil in the West, where seepages had been 
reported along the 49th parallel early in the century. 

Gas was struck when drilling a water well at Alderson on the C.P.R. 
main line in Alberta in 1883 and other small gas wells followed. About 
the same time an oil seepage was attracting considerable attention near 
Waterton Lake. The exploration of the North West, then in progress, 
was revealing wide-spread signs of oil in the Devonian rocks, underlying 
the bituminous sands of McMurray. The Geological Survey of Canada 
in 1894 started drilling at Athabaska Landing and later at the mouth of 
the Pelican River where gas in quantity was struck, but the oil in the 
bituminous sands, penetrated at 750 feet, was found too heavy to produce. 
The gas burned for 15 years before being ‘mudded off’. 
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By the turn of the century the oil industry was undergoing a funda- 
mental change. In 1901, the Lucas Gusher at Spindle Top in Texas 
opened big production outside the Appalachian field, the crude being 
heavy and suitable for fuel. It is true fuel oil on a big scale had been 
a primary product in Russia for years, but it was not exported. Now, 
abundant supplies were becoming available close to the Gulf Coast in 
Texas and Louisiana, and these were soon supplemented by equally 
large and strategically-placed supplies in California and Mexico. The 
general introduction of fuel oil for power, notably for bunkering ships, 
began. Slowly, but surely, the use of the light internal-combustion engine, 
particularly in the motor-car, was spreading, although it was well into the 
first decade of the century before this trend became fully defined. 

Early in the kerosene period the foundation had been laid of that 
peculiar feature of the oil industry arising from the liquid character of the 
commodity, viz., its ready centralization. It remained for modern days 
to make of oil one of the world’s biggest industries, to raise it from a 
purely commercial business to one of prime military and_ political 
importance, characterized by the complete integration of production, 
refining, transport, storage, and marketing. 


Developments in the Canadian West 


Individual Efforts to Explore the Field.—The big development of 
natural gas at Medicine Hat took place in 1900, when wells were first 
drilled to 1,000 feet, after shallower wells, from 1890 onwards, had shown 
the possibilities of the field. The gas industry of the city expanded rapidly 
and lent encouragement to the search for similar structures where the 
Medicine Hat sand, 300 feet below the Milk River sandstone, might have 
possibilities. In 1907-08 the C.P.R. drilled on the Saskatchewan River 
south of Suffield, where a supply of gas was obtained from the upper sands 
but the main sand yielded little. The drilling in northern Alberta had 
drawn attention to gas in what was erroneously termed the “Dakota”, a 
deeper-lying, Lower Cretaceous formation and, after the Medicine Hat 
sand was tested without success at Bow Island to the southwest of the 
Suffield well, it was decided to drill deeper. This led to the discovery of 
another prolific gas sand 1,200 feet below the Medicine Hat sand in the 
Benton shale, but still above the Dakota. This sand has since been found 
productive elsewhere in southern Alberta. 

A short-lived boom over the seepages near Waterton Lake in 1890 
had been followed by more serious attempts on Cameron Creek and oil 
was struck in 1901. Other wells were drilled and a small topping plant 
was operated for a time but no large production resulted. This activity 
drew attention to the foothills as potential oil territory and the search 
was again stimulated by the Dominion Government’s grant in 1904 of 
a bounty of 13 cents a gallon on all crude oil produced in Canada. 

As the Medicine Hat sand was believed to lie at workable depth in 
many parts, a search began for a supply of natural gas for Calgary. In 
1906 a well was drilled north of the Sarcee Reserve to what was then the 
considerable depth of 3,365 feet but only short-lived flows were struck; 
two years later another well in East Calgary obtained a small production 
of gas. The discovery of abundant gas at Bow Island in 1909 having 
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The Derrick of a 
Modern Well. 


Calgary Petroleum Products Co., Ltd., Wells Nos. 1 and 2 (now Royalite 1 and 2)— 
the Pioneer Wells in Turner Valley 


Copyright, H. Pollard, Calgary, Alta. 


furnished Calgary with a good supply, local interest was transferred to a 
gas seepage in the bed of the Sheep River, in the foothills some 28 miles 
southwest of Calgary, where the search for the elusive Dakota began in 
earnest. ‘Towards the close of 1912, a well was started 8 miles northwest 
of the seepage, and, early in 1913, another was begun close to the seepage. 
In this southern well, drilled by Calgary Petroleum Products Co., Ltd., a 
show of very high-grade oil was struck in 1913, at 1,557 feet. A better supply 
at 2,718 feet in 1914, started the Calgary oil boom of 1914-15. Develop- 
ment of Turner. Valley was crippled by the War of 1914-18 and the 
consequent difficulty in obtaining supplies or finance; however, the owners 
of several wells produced and marketed their oil, three topping plants 
being in operation. At the end of the War an absorption plant was built 

by Calgary Petroleum Products Co., Ltd., to recover the naphtha from 
the gas of its first two wells. 
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The Viking gas field had been discovered in 1914 but it was not till 
1923 that the gas was piped to Edmonton, the same year that heavy oil 
was struck in commercial quantity at Wainwright, about 45 miles farther 
east along the C.N.R. main line. Shortly before the War of 1914-18 
geological work had been revived to the north and a well was located 
near a seepage 50 miles north of Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River, 
north of latitude 65°. At Norman, oil was struck in two wells, but lack 
of a market hindered development. Since 1932, however, production each 
summer has provided fuel for the mining camps at Great Bear Lake and 
neighbouring areas. Good oil shows were noted in wells drilled on the 
Peace River in 1916 and 1917, and when, in 1919, it was again possible to 
introduce proper equipment, substantial test drilling was resumed at 
numerous localities in Alberta, as well as at Norman and Great Slave 
Lake in the Northwest Territories. 

The close of the War also witnessed a revival of activity in Turner 
Valley, where a third well, started late in 1919 by the Calgary Petroleum 
Products Co., Ltd., was completed in 1923. The absorption plant of that 
company was destroyed by fire in 1920 and at the beginning of 1921 the 
company, which- had been acquired by Imperial Oil Ltd., was reconstituted 
as the Royalite Oil Company. A new absorption plant was built together 
with a compressor station, and in 1922 the gas from the first two wells was 
piped to Calgary to augment the dwindling supplies from Bow Island. 


The Tapping of the Limestone by Royalite 4—In March, 1922, crude 
oil was struck not far south of the International Boundary at Kevin- 
Sunburst in Montana. This field was soon producing large quantities of oil 
from the so-called Ellis sand at the top of the Madison (Paleozoic) lime- 
stone, whereas all Alberta gas and oil production, with the exception of 
the oil at Waterton Lakes, had hitherto come from the younger Mesozoic 
rocks. The formations overlying the Madison being similar to those 
already explored in Alberta, it was natural that efforts should be made 
to reach this prolific horizon, the oil of which had a gravity ranging from 
31° to 34° API and yielded 25 p.c. of straight-run gasoline and 14 p.c. 
of kerosene. 

A fourth well was accordingly ‘spudded-in’ by the Royalite Oil Co. in 
1922, a short distance north of the little group of the three earlier wells. 
It failed to find production on top of the Paleozoic limestone, as at Kevin- 
Sunburst, but after drilling 290 feet into the limestone. a sensational strike 
of gas was made in 1924. The flow was measured at 21,500,000 cu. ft. per 
day, although two strings of tools and 5,000 feet of line were in the hole. 
When the well was ‘closed in’ the casing parted, the well took fire, and 
was extinguished only with difficulty. 

Although not particularly rich in heavier hydrocarbons in comparison 
with some gases, Royalite 4 contained about a gallon of them per 1,000 cu. 
ft. of gas, and owing to the high pressure (over 2,000 lb. per square 
inch) the expansion of the gas on escaping from the formation caused 
these hydrocarbons to condense and form what was termed ‘naphtha’, a 
clear liquid having a gravity of 73° API. Collected first in simple drips, 
this was eventually recovered by passing the gas through separators. The 
recovery was very good at first; large quantities of such hydrocarbons as 
propane and butane were included. 
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As the pressure in the vicinity of a well declined, the extraction became 
less perfect and much gasoline passed out with the tail gas. To recover this, 
absorption plants were re-introduced, the first built in 1933 having a 
capacity of 100,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day. A 4-inch line for the 
naphtha and a 10-inch gas line were laid to Calgary. The gas from Royalite 
4 contained 640 grains of hydrogen sulphide per 100 cu. ft. and to render 
it suitable for domestic use a scrubbing plant was built by means of 
which the content was reduced to 5 grains. 

Royalite 4 had a depth of 3,740 feet and proved to be one of the 
shallowest wells to reach the limestone. Other wells went from 4,000 to 
5,000 feet. before striking the limestone and some of over 6,000 feet failed 
to reach it at all. It became evident that the east side of the structure 
was missing and that the westerly flank alone was productive. The lime- 
stone in parts was ‘tight’ and even shooting a well with nitroglycerine did 
not always free the gas. Development took on a north and south trend, 
avoiding both the barren east and the great depths that seemed likely to 
be called for on the west, judging by the steep dips of the rocks exposed 
on the surface. More recently this conception has been modified. 


Conservation of Gas Resources.—The waste of gas from Turner 
Valley has been a problem since the completion of Royalite 4. To obtain 
a small quantity of naphtha it has been necessary to dispose of large 
quantities of gas—much more than could be marketed in Calgary and 
nearby centres. What could not be used was burned. The relatively low 
permeability of much of the limestone was one reason for not returning the 
tail gas to the formation after it had yielded its naphtha; another was that 
‘shutting in’ of such high-pressure wells was comparatively unknown in the 
early days. Restriction of wells, moreover, meant loss of revenue to the 
operator from the sale of his naphtha. 

The seriousness of such waste did not have to wait to be brought 
home by the decline of pressure. From the start it was fully appreciated. 
and the Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations of the Department of the 
Interior provided for proper control of wells, but these regulations applied 
only to certain wells. When, in 1929, the waste grew enormously owing 
to the completion of prolific wells in the Home and Okalta areas, and 
even the winter load could no longer cope with the production, a joint 
Dominion and Provincial Committee was appointed to study conservation 
and specific legislation was recommended. 

In 1930, after some preliminary testing, reconditioning of wells, and 
the provision of the proper plant, scrubbed gas from Turner Valley was 
introduced into the depleted and water-logged sand of the Bow Island 
gas field, where it remained to act as a reserve for the Calgary pipe-line. 
This process continued steadily until February, 1939, by which time over 
11,000,000,000 cu. ft. of gas had been stored; such storage ceased because of 
the shutting in of gas wells in Turner Valley by the Conservation Board. 

The transfer of control of natural resources from the Dominion to the 
Prairie Provinces in 1930 unified to some extent the supervision of the 
oil and gas fields in Alberta and, as the waste of gas continued unabated. 
a body, known as the Turner Valley Gas Conservation Board, was created 
by the Provincial Government. In 1932, a general order was made reducing 
the production of gas to 200.000.000 cu. ft. a day and a schedule of gas 
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allowables was drawn up, in the computation of which both naphtha 
production and acreage entered. Under subsequent orders measurements 
of pressures of wells were taken but, owing to the wording of the Act 
transferring the resources to Alberta, it was found impossible to enforce 
proration against the refusal of a few operators to accept it. The gas 
ratio in 1926 had been 52,900 cu. ft. per barrel of naphtha; in 1932 it had 
risen to 130,000. By 1933 a field some 13 miles in length had been 
delineated, the width being about one mile. In April restriction of the 
gas flow to 40 p.c. of the open flow was enforced on the recommendation 
of the Board, and uneconomical wells belonging to, or controlled by, the 
Royalite Oil Co. were shut in. 

The Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board of the Province 
of Alberta, created in 1938, has been successful in enforcing the conserva- 
tion of gas. A gas well has been defined by them as one in which the 
gas/oil ratio is 31,000 cu. ft. or more per barrel. An oil well near the 
gas-cap becomes a gas well when its gas/oil ratio reaches that figure, as 
some have already done. In November, 1938, it became necessary to 
amend the Act to strengthen the powers of the Board and, since January, 
the waste of gas has been effectually checked, even the repressuring of 
Bow Island field having ceased. 


The Trend Towards Drilling for Oil Only.—After 1933 only the 
southern end of the field remained available for the acquisition of leases and 
many independants turned their attention thither. A well, Century 1, com- 
pleted in 1934, produced crude oil instead of naphtha-laden gas and the oil 
became gradually heavier. This phenomenon had already happened in 
other wells in the north and central parts of the field, all of which lay 
close to a line on the western slope and were suggestive of a boundary 
between the gas-cap and a deeper-lying oil zone. A well, Turner Valley 
Royalties 1, in a strategical position to the dip of-Century 1, about half a 
mile to the southwest, was accordingly completed and brought in as the 
first big crude-oil producer of Turner Valley in 1936. 

Royalite 4 reaches a depth of 3,740 feet; Turner Valley Royalties 
6,828 feet. The impetus given by the latter to the drilling of wells essen- 
tially for oil has been remarkable. By the end of 1939 about 100 wells 
had been drilled and only about 3 p.c. failed to prove productive. Of the 
total over 90 are in the southern part of the field opened up by Turner 
Valley Royalties 1, where an area extending roughly from Bull Creek to 
Tongue Creek has been developed. Five wells are producing south of 
Quirke Creek in the area in which Model 1 was the pioneer. Between 
Tongue Creek and these northern wells, a stretch of some 7 or 8 miles. 
awaits the drill, and, judging from the distribution of gas along the gas-cap 
to the east, much of it is likely to yield oil. The southern boundary of 
the Turner Valley field has probably been delimited; the northern is still 
unknown. 

At the south end, on the left bank of the Highwood River, edge-water 
has been found, indicating a width of the productive oil zone of about a 
mile and a half at that placé. As so much of the 17 miles of the structure 
already recognized as potentially oil-bearing has yet to be drilled in the 
central and northern parts, it is not yet possible to assign precise widths 
to different parts of the field. Grounds exist. however, for regarding the 
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dip of the formations as greater at the north end and, assuming the water 
level to be constant, this may narrow the field there somewhat. 


Turner Valley Royalties Well.—This was the first big crude-oil producer in South 
Turner Valley and was completed at a depth of 6,828 feet in June, 1936. 


Courtesy, Bureau of Geology and Topography, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa 


Porosity of the Strata and ‘Acidization’.—Three porous zones have 
been recognized, one less than 10 feet thick at the top and rarely noted, 
the second about 200 feet below the top—from 30 to 150 feet and aver- 
aging 95 feet thick—the third above the so-called ‘black lime’ about 450 
feet down and 75 feet thick. The last two are usually named the upper 
and lower porous zones, respectively. The upper zone is the main producer 
along the crest of the fold, although it is probable that Royalite 4 produced 
from both, owing to the shattered condition of the limestone. The upper. 
zone is sometimes spoken of as producing more gas; the lower, more oil. 
The lower zone is well developed in the south end of the field where it is 
the main oil producer. In several wells to the north, little porosity has 
been found but the condition is well developed in Home Millarville 2, 
the big producing well at the north end of the field. 

The porous zones are generally treated with acid after the well is 
brought in. At subsequent dates further acidization may be given. It 
is usual for a well to be treated at least twice, although the method of 
treatment varies, especially in the amount of acid given. Up to 12,000 
gallons of hydrochloric acid is used and, upon occasion, considerably more 
has been tried. More generally the amount ranges from 3,000 to 8,000 
gallons. Sometimes each porous zone is treated in turn. The effect is 
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to open up the pore structure and establish channels for oil to flow 
more readily to the well. Where secondary calcite has been deposited and 
sealed the channels, the immediate result may be very marked. Whether 
the ultimate production of a well is increased has not yet been determined. 
The acid is’ introduced through tubing and when spent is flushed out 
by oil pumped in for that purpose. 


The oil from the limestone in the crude-oil area of Turner Valley 
ranges in gravity from 46° API, close to the gas-cap, to about 40° towards 
the contact with the edge-water. It yields 50 p.c. of straight-run gasoline, 
differing from most crudes, which yield 30 to 35 p.c. The oil produced in 
some wells in the gas-cap since 1914 from sands above the limestone had 
gravities of from 45° to 54° API. - 


Variability in the yield of different wells, such a noticeable feature of 
wells in the gas-cap, has also been found in the oil area, and there is a 
wide difference between estimates of the oil recoverable from the field. 
These range roughly from 100,000,000 to 300,000,000 bbl., and are probably 
much less than the actual amount of oil in the formation. One thing is 
certain: Turner Valley may be placed in the category of major oil fields. 
At the end of 1939 Alberta has already produced 27,800,000 bbl. 


The Complex Geology of the Western Field and Its Effect on Pro- 
duction.—To many it may seem strange that in a region like the foothills 
of Alberta, where oil and gas indications are fairly common, other fields 
of magnitude have not been discovered, since many test-wells have been 
drilled. To the east, on the plains, heavier oil has been found at numerous 
localities, such as Wainwright, Ribstone, Lloydminster, Taber, Skiff, Red 
Coulée, and Spring Coulée, some of which have shown fair yields, and, no 
doubt, with energetic development and right methods of production, eastern 
Alberta and perhaps adjacent areas in Saskatchewan will be brought to 
yield large supplies of lower-grade oil that will supplement in refining 
value the higher grades of Turner Valley. Yet, to the time of writing, 
this remains the only important producing area in the foothills. Oil has 
been struck in Devonian limestone farther in the foothills at the Elbow and 
North Saskatchewan Rivers, but large scale production has not yet been 
attained. 


The reason for this seeming anomaly lies largely in the complex 
geology of the foothills, the key to which can only be found, if at all, by 
expensive and prolonged drilling. Turner Valley may be regarded as a 
limestone mountain that never came to birth; beneath its deeply-buried 
western slope, gas, oil, and water occupy, respectively, deeper-lying parts 
of the porous zones. The limestone is now judged to be relatively simple 
in its structure but this has been completely hidden by the much more 
distorted overlying beds of shale and sandstone. Not one hole but 
hundreds were needed to reveal the facts and much has still to be learned. 
It has been found that structures bearing superficial resemblance to 
Turner Valley may differ much in depth, and the hoped-for ‘limestone’ 
may prove as elusive as the proverbial needle in the haystack. From the 
close study given to the results of the better-directed drilling efforts of 
recent years, it is not too much to predict that the riddle of foothills oil is 
well on the way to being solved. 
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Conclusion 


The Problems of Marketing Western Oil.—The rapid growth otf 
crude-oil production in Turner Valley did not solve the problem of 
conserving the gas but added another, the finding of a market for the 
crude oil itself. The two 4-inch naphtha lines, laid originally from Turner 
Valley to Calgary, had proved inadequate by early 1937. Each had a 
capacity of 5,000 bbl. a day. In 1937 the Royalite Oil Co. laid a 6-inch 
loop that joined the old Regal line about 30 miles from Calgary and 
raised the combined capacity to 13,000 bbl. a day. Early in 1938 the 6-inch 
line was made continuous to Calgary, giving a combined capacity in excess 
of 24,000 bbl. daily. Tank storage in the field and at Calgary has been 
increased so that the pipe-line can handle the demands from the Prairie 
Provinces and eastern British Columbia. Some oil is also moved from 
the field by truck. 


But transportation was only one of the problems to be met. Oil 
refining in Calgary has been built up on the basis of using the naphtha 
from the separators at the gas wells and the natural gasoline from the 
absorption plants for blending with the cracked products of heavier oil 
imported from Montana or Wyoming to make gasoline and tractor distil- 
late suitable for the markets of the Prairie Provinces. The comparatively 
high-priced products of Turner Valley in those days went as far East as 
Moose Jaw. A very different situation arose, however, when crude oil 
began to be produced in large quantities in Turner Valley and was forced 
to compete over a wide area with the imported cheap crude, for much of 
which contracts had still some time to run. Refining equipment, moreover, 
is designed for a particular grade of crude or crudes and the Turner Valley 
crude differs considerably from the Montana or Wyoming crude hitherto 
used. 

Production in Turner Valley had fluctuated little for several years 
and after a slight rise remained steady around 120,000 bbl. a month from 
the time Turner Valley Royalties well came in in June, 1936, until the end 
of the year. The increase was rapid in 1937. A cut in the posted price 
was made by Imperial and British American on Sept. 1, after they had 
first obtained a reduction in the freight rates from Calgary to Moose Jaw 
and Regina. The price was cut from $1:55 to $1-46 per bbl. for 40° to 
40:9° API oil, with an increase of 2 cents per degree up to 65° API, as 
against a previous differential of 3 cents per degree. The reason given for 
this was that the competition of crude from Cut Bank, Montana, made it 
necessary. On Sept. 11, a meeting was called at which the producers 
were told storage tanks were full and that ‘proration’ would come into 
immediate effect on a 65 p.c. basis. This was reduced to 45 p.c. on Nov. 1, 
and to 35 p.c. on Nov. 11, but was increased to 42 p.c. on Jan. 1, 1938. 


Prorationing —‘Prorate’ signifies to distribute pro rata. This had been 
done for a number of years in oil fields when production exceeded demand 
and had to be curtailed. This is the real justification for it, although no 
doubt preservation of price may be an underlying motive. Prorationing 
may be based either on the open-flow (potential production) or on esti- 
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How Oil and Gas Are Produced 
Turner Valley 


The system of drilling oi! wells used nowadays in Turner 
Valley is known as the ‘Rotary’. It is expeditious and 
effects economy in labour—a serious item in the heavy 
cost of drilling these we!!;—-and a deep hole can be drilled 
with only two strings oc: casing. The section of the well 
on the reverse of this »»ge shows 183-inch casing ‘set’ at 
1,000 feet and 63-inch at the top of the limestone. Several 
horizons above the limestone sometimes carry oil; produc- 
tion has been obtained from the Home and Dalhousie sands. 


At present, production in Turner Valley is usually by 
natural flow through the tubing (which is shown in the 
diagram extending from the bottom of the well through 
the casing head) to the assemblage of fittings at the surface 
of the well; the oil and gas are allowed to flow through 
either the casing or the tubing, usually the latter. When 
a successful well is completed, the drilling equipment 
including the derrick is removed and the only prominent 
feature remaining is this arrangement of pipes and valves 
(see Illustration 1 below). The connection leading to the 
separator, where the gas is separated from the oil, includes 
a special valve that permits regulation of the flow to 
within the ‘allowable’, 1.c., the amount of oil fixed for the 
well by the Conservation Board. 


Both the gas and the oil are metered and arrangements 
enable the pressures in the tubing, the casing, and at the 
bottom of the well to be taken with a minimum of dis- 
ruption of the flow. 


Although each well forms a unit (as shown diagram- 
matically), three or more are usually connected to one 
production farm where the separators, tanks, and pumps 
are collected. From here the oil is pumped to the 
gathering station of the pipe-line and the gas to an 
absorption plant for stripping of its natural gasoline, or 
it may pass direct to a flare. 


The illustrations facing p. 24, reading downward, show: 
(1) The Production Stage—After the well is completed, 
the derrick and all equipment are removed and an 
assemblage of fittings, as shown, links up the well-casing 
and -tubing with the separators. (2) An Absorption 
Plant—This equipment separates the gasoline remaining 
in the gas after the naphtha has been removed by the 
separators at the well. (3) Flare at a Crude Oil Well in 
Western Canada—After ‘acidization’, the spent acid is 
removed from the well by oil pumped down under pressure. 
The mixture is then consumed at the surface, since it has 
no commercial value. (4) A General View of a Plant for 
Treating Wet Gas in the Turner Valley—The equipment 
includes: scrubbing apparatus, absorption plant and com- 
pressor, and storage tanks. 


Copyright, H. Pollard, Calgary, Alta. 
(Description faces p. 26.) 
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mated total recoverable oil. Both factors usually enter into the problem. 
The system of prorationing has been used in Alberta since September, 1937. 


Until the creation of the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board by the Province of Alberta in April, 1938, open-flow or potential 
production was measured by the provincial Department of Lands and 
Mines. The market-demand fluctuates considerably with the seasons and 
in 1938, before the first order of the new Board, dated Aug. 8, 1938, the 
prorated allowances were changed four times. Beginning Sept. 2, 1938, 
they have been determined by means of a formula, in which, besides the 
well potential, acreage, gas/oil ratio, and bottom-hole pressure each plays 
its part. The acreage factor. has been simplified by allowing only one 
well to 40 acres. 

By careful production, it would seem that the wells will have a 
relatively long life, even if initial productions are not particularly big. 
Wells cost too much for much closer spacing to be economical. It is, 
however, abundantly clear that, if a bigger market could be found for 
the oil, production could be ‘stepped up’ considerably by drilling more wells. 
Schemes have been considered for the construction of trunk pipe-lines from 
Calgary to Vancouver and to Regina and Winnipeg. It has even been 
proposed to lay one to the Great Lakes and to transport the oil thence 
by tanker to Sarnia and Toronto. 


Future Prospects.—It is reasonable to expect that, once adequate 
markets are opened, Turner Valley will not be the only big producer of 
crude oil in Alberta. Apart from the heavier crude that has already been 
demonstrated in this area of eastern Alberta, the foothills are known to 
contain numerous structures that offer attractive prospects for oil both in 
the Carboniferous rocks, as in the Turner Valley, and in deeper-lying 
Devonian limestones. Some extensive areas of the latter have already 
attracted attention and porous zones have been found saturated with 
high-grade oil. Nowhere yet has sufficient development been done to 
define what may be expected, but wells on the Elbow River and the 
Clearwater, a right-bank tributary of the North Saskatchewan River, have 
proved oil to be there in quantity. The region open to prospecting is 
enormous, extending into British Columbia and the Northwest Territories. 

The bituminous sands of McMurray have been for years a source of 
bitumen for road making and roofing material. The bitumen separates 
readily from the sand as a heavy oil, from which gasoline and various fuel 
oils can be made. The mining industry to the north now offers a market 
for these products. The bitumen here available may easily amount to 
100,000,000,000 bbl. There need be no fear that Canada will be short of 
oil when this vast reserve is fully developed. 

The situation in regard to western oil is pretty much the same as that 
of coal. If there were no Pennsylvanian fields near Ontario, Canadian coal 
would dominate its markets and were it not for the close proximity of 
the huge oil industry of the United States, the development of western oil 
would present a very different picture. Even so, when the present state 
of potential over-production passes and the curve of consumption approaches 
that of potential supply, development in the West will proceed apace. 
Present developments in Turner Valley are but an earnest of far bigger 
things to come. 


CHAPTER 1 
THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Historical Development.—The political status of Canada has evolved 
from that of a British colony with self-government in domestic matters to 
that of a member-state of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
theoretically equal in status to the United Kingdom and to each of the 
other member-states, and possessed of the attributes of sovereignty in 
respect of external as well as domestic affairs. Since 1867, when the 
Provinces of Canada (Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick were federally united into one Dominion under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, constitutional develop- 
ment has been matched by territorial expansion. There are now nine 
provinces—Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick (the original] - 
four); Manitoba (1870); British Columbia (1871); Prince Edward Island 
(1873); Alberta (1905); and Saskatchewan (1905). Besides the provinces, 


The Speaker’s Chair in the 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa.—This chair was 
presented to the Canadian 
House by the British 
Parliamentary Association, 

May 20, 1921. 


The Speaker’s Office, 
House of Parliament, 
Ottawa.—The Mace is on 
the table. 


The Office of Speaker Dates Back in British History to the Fourteenth Century 
and has been Inherited by Canada and the Provinces.—The presiding officers 
both of the Canadian House of Commons and Senate and of the legislatures 
of the nine provinces, including the Legislative Council of Quebec, are all 
designated “Speakers”, and perform the same functions as at Westminster. 


Courtesy, Canadian. Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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there are vast northern territories which are administered directly by the 
Federal Government. 

To understand Canada’s status in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and in the so-called family of nations, it is necessary to examine 
the history of her constitutional development. 


Internal Affairs.—At the time of Confederation, as has been noted, 
Canada was self-governing in respect of her domestic affairs. Autonomy 
was not actually complete even in this field, for the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom retained the power to enact laws extending to Canada, 
and the Crown in Council (ie., the British Government) retained the 
right to disallow Canadian legislation or withhold the Royal Assent to 
bills on certain subjects passed by the Parliament of Canada. These rights 
gradually fell into desuetude. The rights of disallowance and the with- 
holding of assent were formally renounced by the Government of the 
United Kingdom at the Imperial Conference of 1930; and by the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931, the Parliament of the United Kingdom renounced 
its right to legislate for Canada except at the request and with the consent 
of the Canadian Parliament. The Statute of Westminster also authorized 
the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures to enact laws 
amending or repealing British laws in so far as they applied to Canada; 
and it further declared and enacted that the Parliament of Canada had 
full power to make laws having extra-territorial effect. The method of 
amendment or repeal of the British North America Act—the written part 
of the Canadian constitution—was specifically excepted from the operation 
of the Statute of Westminster, mainly because there was no general 
agreement in Canada on an alternative method of constitutional amend- 
ment more in keeping with Canada’s political status. 


External Affairs.—The evolution of self-government in external affairs 
has been a slow process. It began with the association of Canadian 
representatives with British plenipotentiaries in the negotiation of treaties 
affecting Canada, and the attendance of Canadian representatives at 
international technical conferences. Participation in the Great War, 
1914-18, earned for Canada separate representation at the Peace Conference, 
the right to have her representatives sign the treaties of peace, and separate 
membership in the League of Nations. At the Imperial Conference of 
1926 it was agreed that the United Kingdom and Canada and the other 
Dominions were “autonomous Communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs”. This was not an exact statement in 
1926, nor is it exact in 1940; but it is a statement of the theory of the 
Commonwealth association, and facts that are out of harmony with it 
are regarded as anomalies. 


The Constitution.—The written constitution of Canada is the British 
North America Act, 1867, and its amendments. This Act is an Act of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, and it is one of the anomalies of 
Canada’s “equal status” that 1t can be amended only by that Parliament. 
' In practice, however, the Parliament of the United Kingdom enacts such 
amendments as may be requested by joint addresses from the two Houses 
of the Parliament of Canada. Supplementing the written constitution is 
an unwritten constitutton comprising ancient prerogatives of the Crown, 
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British constitutional conventions (sometimes adapted to fit Canadian 


conditions), and conventions and usages that have been evolved in 
Canada to conform with Canadian requirements. 


Division of Powers as Laid Down by the British North America 
Act.—Following the federal principle, legislative powers in Canada are 
divided between the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures. 
Under Section 91 of the British North America Act, the Parliament of 
Canada is authorized to make laws “for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada, in relation to matters not coming within the classes of 


An Oblique Aerial View of Government House, Ottawa, the Official Residence 
of the Governors General of Canada. 


subjects” assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures under Section 92 
of the Act. Among the classes of subjects in which the Federal Parliament 
has exclusive jurisdiction are the following: public debt and property; 
regulation of trade and commerce; raising of money by any mode of 
taxation; borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; census 
and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; fixing and 
providing for salaries and allowances of the officers of the Government; 
beacons, buoys, and lighthouses; navigation and shipping; quarantine, and 
the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea-coast and 
inland fisheries; interprovincial and international ferries; currency and 
coinage; banking, incorporation of banks, and issue of paper money; 
savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of 
invention and discovery; copyrights; Indians, and lands reserved for 
Indians: naturalization and aliens; marriage and divorce; the eriminal 
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law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including 
the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, maintenance, and 
management of penitentiaries; and such classes of subjects as are expressly’ 
excepted in the enumeration of the classes of subjects exclusively assigned 
to the legislatures of the provinces. 

Under Section 92 of the British North America Act, the provincial 
legislatures have exclusive legislative authority in respect of the following 
classes of subjects: amendment of the constitution of the province, except 
as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the province; 
borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment and 
tenure of provincial offices, and appointment and payment of provincial 
officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province, 
and the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance, and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities, and eleemosynary institutions 
in and for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions 
in the province; shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licences issued 
for the raising of provincial or municipal revenue; local works and under- 
takings other than interprovincial or international lines of ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, etc., or works that, though wholly situated within one 
province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general 
advantage either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation 
of companies with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage in 
the province; property and civil rights in the province; the administration 
of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance, and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
and including procedure in civil matters in those courts; the imposition 
of punishment by fine, penalty, or imprisonment for breach of any law of 
the province relating to any of the aforesaid subjects; generally all matters 
of a merely local-or private nature in the province. 

The Federal Parliament and the provincial legislatures have concurrent 
powers in respect of agriculture and immigration, but federal laws in 
relation to these matters override provincial laws. The provincial 
legislatures have exclusive authority with regard to education, subject to 


certain safeguards for the rights of religious minorities. 


Organization of Government.—Government in Canada _ operates 
through three main branches, viz., the Federal Parliament and provincial 
legislatures, federal and provincial executives, and the judicial system. 

The Legislatures—The Parliament of Canada consists of the King 
(who is represented by the Governor General); the Senate; and the House 
of Commons. The provincial legislatures comprise the King (who is 
represented in each case by the Lieutenant-Governor of the province); 
an elected Legislative Assembly; and, in the Province of Quebec only, an 
upper House known as the Legislative Council. 

The Senate has 96 members — 24 from each of the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, 24 from the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, and Prince Edward Island 4), and 24 — 6 each — from the 
four western provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia). Senators are nominated by the Governor General on the 
advice of the Cabinet, and normally hold office for life. The Legislative 
Council of the Province of Quebec consists of 24 members, nominated for 
life by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
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Their Majesties King George and Queen Elizabeth in the Historic Chamber where the 
First Conferences on the Confederation of British North America Took Place.— 
In order, reading downward, the pictures show: The Provincial Building, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.; Their Majesties, on June 14, 1939, receiving the Address of 
Welcome of the People of Prince Edward Island. Inset: An enlargement of 
the brass tablet on the original table around which the Fathers of Confederation 
sat in 1864. 
Courtesy, Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau and 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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The House of Commons has 245 members. The representation of 
the Province of Quebec is fixed at 65, and that of the other provinces is 
adjusted according to the ratio of their population to the population of 
Quebec after each decennial census. Representation at present is as 
follows: Prince Edward Island, 4; Nova Scotia, 12; New Brunswick, 10; 
Quebec, 65; Ontario, 82; Manitoba, 17; Saskatchewan, 21; Alberta, 17; 
British Columbia, 16; and Yukon, 1. Members are elected for a maximum 
term of five years, but the House may be dissolved before the term has 
expired. 

Memberships of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies are as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, 30; Nova Scotia, 30; New Brunswick, 48; Quebec, 
86; Ontario, 90; Manitoba, 55; Saskatchewan, 52; Alberta, 63; and British 
Columbia, 48. The maximum life of the Legislative Assemblies is five years. 


Members of the House of Commons and of the Legislative Assemblies 
are elected by popular vote. The franchise varies from province to 
province; but in general men and women over twenty-one years of age 
who are British subjects and who satisfy residential qualifications are 
entitled to vote. The principal exceptions are women in the Province of — 
Quebec, who do not vote in provincial elections, although they may vote 
in Dominion elections, and persons of Oriental race in British Columbia. 


The Executive—Executive authority is vested in His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India. Certain executive powers, mainly in connection 
with the conduct of foreign affairs, are from time to time exercised by 
the King himself, acting upon the advice of his Canadian Ministers; but 
for the most part executive powers corresponding to legislative powers are 
exercised by the Governor General for Canada, and by the Lieutenant- 
Governors for the provinces. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King on the advice of his 
‘Canadian Ministers, usually for a term of five years. In accordance with 
what is the most important of the unwritten rules of the constitution, the 
Governor General acts only on the advice of the Cabinet, the members 
of which are jointly and severally responsible to the elected representatives 
of the people in the House of Commons for the whole conduct of govern- 
ment. The provisions of the British North America Act, whereby the 
Governor General may at his discretion disallow, or reserve for the 
signification of the King’s pleasure, bills that have been passed by both 
Houses of Parliament, have become a dead letter. 


The powers of a Lieutenant-Governor in relation to his Ministers are 
ordinarily the same as those of the Governor General vis-a-vis the Federal 
Cabinet; but in certain circumstances he may disallow bills or reserve 
them for the signification of the Governor General’s pleasure. Lieutenant- 
Governors are appointed by the Governor General in Council. They hold 
office during pleasure, but usually for a five-year term, and may be 
removed for cause. In practice a Lieutenant-Governor may exercise 
powers of disallowance or reservation under instructions from the Federal 
Government. 

The Governor General (or Lieutenant-Governor in the case of a 
province) appoints as Prime Minister (or Premier) the leader of the 
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political party or group that has a majority in the House of Commons 
(or Legislative Assembly). 

The Cabinet, whether federal or provincial, is an executive committee 
of the legislature. Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime 
Minister (or Premier of a province) and are appointed by the Governor 
General (or Lieutenant-Governor) on the advice of the Prime Minister 
(or Premier). Members of the Federal Cabinet are also members of the 
King’s Privy Council for Canada. The Cabinet is the real executive 
authority, though its acts are, in form, acts of the Governor General on 


its advice. The Cabinet formulates policy; it sponsors most of the ~ 


important legislation, the adoption of which it can usually obtain through 
its control of the majority in the legislature. Each member of the 
Cabinet is usually responsible for the administration of a Department of 
the Civil Service, although in the Cabinet there may be included Ministers 
without portfolio whose experience and counsel may be drawn upon but 
who ordinarily have no administrative duties. Thus the Cabinet not only 
formulates policy and sponsors legislation in line with its program, but 
controls the administrative machinery that gives it effect. The doctrine 
of Cabinet responsibility, whereby the Cabinet as a whole is held 
responsible for the official acts and policies of individual Ministers, has 
become well established and the Cabinet must resign as a body if the 
legislature gives formal expression to lack of confidence in its policies or 
its personnel. The conventions of Cabinet government also apply in the 
provinces. 

Over the major part of Canada, as pointed out, there is a division of 
powers between the Federal and Provincial Governments. These are 
defined in the written constitution. There are, however, the vast northern 
areas of the Northwest Territories and Yukon, the widely-spread National 
Parks and historic sites, Indian reserves, and a few scattered parcels of 
Ordnance and Admiralty lands, which remain under the jurisdiction of 
the IFederal Government and are administered under Cabinet Ministers 
by Federal Departments. These comprise between 42 and 45 p.c. of the 
land surface of Canada, but their total population is little more than 1 p.c. 
of that of the country as a whole. 

The government of the Northwest Territories is vested in a Commis- 
sioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members appointed 
by the Governor General in Council from members of the Federal Civil 
Service. Ottawa is the seat of government. 

In Yukon there is a local Government. The chief executive is the 
controller appointed under instruction from the Governor General in 
Council or the Minister of Mines and Resources. There is an elective 
Legislative Council with jurisdiction over local matters. The seat of 
government is Dawson. 


The Judicial System—The judiciary, the third element or branch of 


‘government, interprets the law and administers justice. Under the British 
North America Act (Sect. 92, s-s. 14) the legislature of a province has 
exclusive legislative competence in relation to “the administration of 
justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
and including procedure in civil matters in those courts”. In Section 91 of 
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the Act it is provided that “the criminal law, except the constitution of 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal 
matters” is a subject within the exclusive legislative competence of the 
Dominion Parliament. 

Although legislative authority over the judicial system is divided, the 
system itself is in fact closely integrated. A provincial legislature is free 
to set up various courts of first instance, such as the ordinary courts 
presided over by stipendiary magistrates or justices of the peace, juvenile 
courts, domestic-relations courts, traffic courts, as well as county courts 
~ and superior courts, etc. The system owes its cohesion to the facts that 
appeals are possible, as a rule, to higher courts and that judges of county 
courts and superior courts in the provinces, as well as of the Supreme Court 
of Canada and the Exchequer Court, are all appointed by the Governor 
General in Council and are paid from moneys appropriated by the 
Dominion Parliament. The judges are drawn invariably from the legal 
profession. Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court 
and county or district courts hold office until the appointee reaches the 
age of seventy-five years. Superior-court judges hold office for life. 
Judicial independence is safeguarded by the requirement that judges of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court, and the superior courts 
of the provinces hold office during good behaviour and are only removable 
by the Governor General on an Address of the Senate and House of 
Commons. County- and district-court judges are removable from office 
by the Governor General in Council for misbehaviour or for incapacity or 
inability to perform their duties, after an inquiry has first been held. In 
addition, pensions are provided on retirement in certain circumstances. 

The Dominion Parliament possesses authority to establish a general 
court of appeal for Canada and any additional courts for the better 
administration of the laws of Canada, but so far has used its power only to 
set up the Supreme Court of Canada as a Court of Appeal and the 
Exchequer Court, which were constituted in 1875 under the Supreme and 
Exchequer Court Act (38 Vic., c. 11). 

The Supreme Court has jurisdiction as a High Court of Appeal in 
both civil and criminal cases throughout Canada. It is also a court of 
appeal from the Exchequer Court, from the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, as provided in the Railway Act, and in certain other cases 
expressly provided under Dominion legislation. The Governor General 
in Council may refer to the Supreme Court for an opinion upon any 
matter deemed advisable. The Supreme Court sits in Ottawa, where the 
judges reside and where three sessions annually are held. 


The Exchequer Court of Canada possesses exclusive original jurisdiction 
in all cases in which demand is made or relief sought against the Crown 
or any of its officers. It also has jurisdiction in controversies between the 
provinces and the Dominion under certain conditions. The Exchequer 
Court sits from time to time, and in such places as the business of the 
court requires. 


In criminal cases the Supreme Court of Canada is the final court of 
appeal. In civil cases appeals may be brought from the superior courts 
of the provinces to the Supreme Court of Canada and thence to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by special leave of the latter 
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body. There is also an appeal as of right direct from the superior courts 
of the provinces to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in cases 
involving property of a minimum value that varies from province to 
province; in other cases the Judicial Committee may grant special leave 
to appeal. In practice, if a litigant brings an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, an appeal therefrom to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is seldom taken. There is an appeal as of right to the 
Judicial Committee from the Exchequer Court sitting as a Court of 
Admiralty. 


Municipal Government.—Under the British North America Act, the 
municipalities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their 
bases of organization and their powers differ in different provinces, but 
almost everywhere they have very considerable powers of local self- 
government. If the local government districts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are included there are over 4,100 municipal governments in 
Canada. These 4,100 municipal governments have together probably 
20,000 members described as mayors, reeves, controllers, councillors, etc. 


Diplomatic Representation 


Representation of Canada in Other Countries.—The Government of 
Canada has been represented in London since 1879 by a High Commis- 
sioner whose duties are to care for the many interests of Canada in the 
United Kingdom, to supplement the direct means of communication 
between the Canadian and British Governments, and in some cases to 
communicate direct with His Majesty the King. 


Canada’s first diplomatic representative abroad was the Canadian 
Minister to the United States, whose office was created in 1926. In 1928 
a Canadian Minister to France was appointed, replacing a Commissioner- 
‘General whose office had been established in 1882. The first Canadian 
Minister to Japan was appointed in 1929, and in 1939 a Canadian Minister 
was accredited to the Netherlands and Belgium. Since 1925 Canada has 
had a permanent representative in Geneva accredited to the League of 
Nations. A High Commissioner to Australia was appointed in November, 
1939, and the Government has announced its intention of sending High | 
Commissioners to the Union of South Africa, Ireland, and New Zealand. 


Representation of Other Countries in Canada.—The United States 
of America has had a Legation in Ottawa since 1927. The first High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada took up his appointment 
in 1928, and in the same year the first French Minister to Canada was 
named. Japan established a Legation in 1929, and Belgium and the 
Netherlands accredited Ministers to Canada in 1937 and 1939, respectively. 
The office of Accredited Representative of the Union of South Africa was 
established in 1938, and a High Commissioner for Ireland was appointed 
in 1939. In September, 1939, the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand announced their intention of appointing High Commissioners to 
Canada. 


CHAPTER II 


POPULATION—VITAL STATISTICS—PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND WELFARE 


Population 


The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,000,- 
000,000.* The British Empire, which covers slightly less than one-quarter 
of the land area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of the 
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world’s population. Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the 
area of the British Empire, has only about one forty-fifth of the Empire 
population. While there is no absolute standard for population density, so 
much depending on extent of resources, the rate of increase in productivity 
of land as a result of invention, etc., a certain minimum density is desirable. 


* The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-39, gives the population of 
the world as 2,125,600,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia and 
Africa, where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 
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Areas and Populations of the British Empire 


‘ Officially 
Coat Area in 3 ee Estimated 
eed Sq. Miles 1931 Population 
19381 
British Tm piressesseee asst eres ee eee ee 13,318,000 492,621,046 500, 870, 0002 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and N. Toler 93,991 46,042,000 47,485, 000 
Treland (Eire) Be eee ee Ie On Se aa eee 26, 601 2,957,000 2,937,000 
Canddat Serre oe ere ee I 3,694,900 | 10,376,786 11, 209, 000 
WnioniofSoutheAtricas... ecco cee erictncee eee 471,917 8,132,600 9,979,900 
ANUStralia tenet. mee core ee thee ere RRC eee 2,974,581 6,629, 839 6,929,691 
ING waZealan deat natty ac, fem yt eto ae 103,415 1,442, 746 1,607,826 
Newfoundland and Labrador....................-- 275, 134 281,549 294, 0003 
TaaVeb esicyeeAe by er ara ak ARM Ae eer gn a aT ETE oS 1,805,252 | 351,399,880 374, 200, 0004 
1 Official estimates from various sources. 2Estimate for 1939 taken from Whitaker’s 


Almanac. 3 1937 official estimate. 4 Official estimate as at Dec. 31, 1936. 


Growth of the Canadian Population.—The first census after Con- 
federation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with a population of 
3,689,257. After 1873, and until the end of the century, economic conditions 
within the Dominion were anything but buoyant. The Censuses of 1881, 
1891, and 1901 reflected this state of affairs. That of 1881 showed a gain 
of 635,553 or 17-23 p.c., but in neither of the next two decades was this 
record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 or 12 p.c. At the 
end of the century the population of Canada had reached but 5,371,315 
though expectation had set a figure very much higher. 


Populations of Canada, Census Years 1871-1931 


Province 


or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 19361 

Territory 

Ie ON Cee 94,021 108, 891 109,078 | 103,259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 ~ 
INESae eee 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837] 512,846 - 
IN. Bae ee 285,594 | 321,233 | 321,263 | 331,120] 351,889 |] 387,876 | 408,219 ~ 
Ques es 1,191,516 |1,359,027 |1,488,535 |1,648,898 |2,005,776 |2,360, 6652/2, 874, 255 - 
Ont teers 1,620,851 |1,926,922 |2,114,321 |2,182,947 |2,527,292 |2,933, 662 |3,431,683 - 
Man....... 25, 228 62,260 | 152,506 | 255,211 |. 461,394 | 610,118 | 700,139 711,216 
Sask...... - - - 91,279 | 492,482 | 757,510 | 921,785 931,547 
A Caen cer - - - 73,022 | 374,295 | 588,454] 731,605 772, 782 
B Crew 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 | 694,263 - 
Yukon ~ - - 27,219 } 8,512 4,157 4, 230 - 


N.W.T.3...} 48,000] 56,446] 98,967] 20,129 6, 507 7,988 9,723 = 


Canada|3, 689,257 |4,324,810 |4,833,239 |5,371,315 |7, 206,643 |8, 787,949 410,376,786 = 


1 Quinquennial census figures. 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the 
Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 3 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest 
Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 4 Includes 
485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


The general rate of population increase in Canada in the opening 
decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the greatest for that decade of 
any country in the world. In the second decade the rate was 22 p.c., again 
the greatest, with the one exception of Australia where growth was greater 
by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the United States grew 35 p.c. 
decade by decade until 1860, but with this exception there has been no 
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recorded example of more rapid population growth than that of Canada 
in the early decades of the twentieth century. In 1871, only 2-97 p.c. of 
the population dwelt west of Lake of the Woods. In 1921 the proportion 
was 28°37 p.c. and in 1931, 29-51 p.c—3,061,745 compared with 110,000 at 
Confederation. 


Rural and Urban Population.—As regards rural and urban distribu- 
tion, though Canada is still largely agricultural, town dwellers in 1931, for 
the first time, exceeded the numbers living upon the land (5,572,058 urban 
and 4,804,728 rural).. Sixty years ago the towns and cities of Canada 
accounted for only 19-58 p.c. of the people (722,343 urban and 2,966,914 
rural), and at the beginning of the present century the percentage was 
but 37. 


Populations of Cities and Towns having over 25,000 Inhabitants, 1931 


Norr.—In all cases the populations for previous censuses have been re-arranged as far as possible 
to compare with those of the same areas in 1931. 


Populations 
City or Town Province i 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 19361 
Montreal. sea. « Quehecsseraneaiesasae 256,723 1328,172 |490,504 |618,506 {818,577 - 
EROTOntOse ee eee Ontanloweeteesc ene 181,215 |209,892 |381,833 |521,893 |631, 207 - 
Vaneoverssosnsdes. British Columbia....} 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 |163,220 |246,593 - 
Winniper =) oan: Manitobaveeccescnnee 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 |179,087 {218,785 | 215,814 
amilton-. ee ee Ontario cee eee 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 {114,151 |155,547 = 
Qnebec.eew te =: |Quebecw ema traces: 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 |130,594 = 
Ottawarmiicwer «lee Ontaniowr ms. eee e 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 |126,872 = 
Waleanry: ecole A lbertaintea cee ar tee: 3,876 | 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 | 83,407 
Alibertaceeces tact. - | 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 | 79,197 | 85,774 
Ontariow arenes 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 - 
OntaniOues scrernn ae 10,3822 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 | 63,108 ~ 
Qucbectiane carer 296 | 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 - 
Nova Scotia.......:..| 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 - 
Reginas..... 720... - .|oaskatehewane!.... -. — | 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,4382 | 53,209 | 53,354 
Saint John... s.c0..... New Brunswick....... 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 ~ 
DpaskatlOOusse wees ws Saskatchewan......... - 113 | 12,004 | 25,7389 | 43,291 41,734 
WACTONIA Sas caer ete British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 - 
Three Rivers......... Quebeerercr a achore 8,334 9,981 | 13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 - 
Kitcheners..c5 toes | ODLATIONNG cee nein hose 7,425 | 9,747 | 15,196 } 21,763 | 30,793 - 
Brantlond sesso Ontarionceen scree 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 | 30,107 - 
Gl a kee Bee Quebec seienrcnr ens 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 | 29,433 - 
Sherbrooke.......... @Quaebechee. ee 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 - 
Outremont........... Quebecheeeniwcm ee 795 1,148 | 4,820 | 18,249 | 28,641 - 
Fort William......... Ontariowrcse secre 2,176 | 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26,277 - 


1Quinquennial census figures. 


Sex Distribution.—The population of Canada in 1931 was made up 
of 5,374,541 males and 5,002,245 females. Thus there were 518 males and 
482 females per thousand. The masculinity of the population has increased 
in the eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was 
formerly greatest. A preponderance of males is common in all new 
countries where immigration has played an important part in building up 
the population. 


Estimated Populations.—Annual figures of population are required 
for many purposes such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage 
rates and of per capita figures of production, trade, and finance. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates such figures for intercensal years 
and the following table gives such estimates for years since 1931. 
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Estimated Populations of Canada for Intercensal Years since 1931 


Province | 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


Prince Edward Island..... 89 89 89 89 92 93 94 95 
Nova Scotia.. = oe 519 522 525 527 537 542 548 554 
New: Brunswick. . Bee ke ve ares eC 413 420 425 429 435 440 445 451 
Quebec. oe eco eee 2,910 | 2,970] 3,018 | 3,062 | 3,096 | 3,185} 3,172 3,210 
Ontario.) ee BE47O7 | 3, 004)" 0029) ero O7o8 lNOOCON i mon s1 lemon col 3,752 
Manitoba. tecc. tire 709 710 711 711 711 Adi 720 727 
Saskatchewan............. 933 932 932 931 931 939 941 949 
Albertastkooe i ae 740 748 756 764 773 778 783 789 
British Columbia. . 704 712 725 735 750 7a || 761 774 
Yukon shee ree, sere 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Northwest Territories..... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Canadatns..c3s.. 10,506 | 10,681 | 10,824 | 10,935 | 11,028 | 11,120 | 11,209 | 11,315 


Aboriginal Races.—The 1931 figures of population given above include 
small numbers of the aboriginal races which amount in all to little more 
than 1 p.c. of the total population. 


Boys of the 
Squamish Indian 
Residential 
School, North 
Vancouver, 
British 
Columbia.— 
Totem poles and 
other articles 
made by them. 


Courtesy, National 
Director, Junior 
Red Cross 


Indians —Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are now 
administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources under the authority of the Indian Act. The system of 
reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart solely 
for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed to protect the Indians from encroachment, and 
to provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested 
until advancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the 
general body of the citizens. Reserves have been set aside for the various 
bands of Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located 
thereon are under the supervision of the local agents of the Branch. The 
activities of the Branch, as guardian of the Indians, include the control 
of Indian education, the care of health, etc., the development of agriculture 
and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions, and the general supervision of their welfare. 
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The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law. In the 
older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in contact with 
civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, 
is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem. Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their 
wardship, so that premature enfranchisement must be avoided. 

According to the 1931 Dominion Census, the total number of Indians 
was 122,911 (62,943 males and 59,968 females) made up by provinces as 
follows: P.E.I., 233; N\S., 2,191; N.B., 1,685; Que., 12,312; Ont., 30,368; 
Man., 15,417; Sask., 15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 1,543; 
N.W.T., 4,046. The Department of Indian Affairs made a later count of 
Indians in 1934 and the figure given at that date was 112,510, made up by 
provinces as follows: P.E.I., 224; N.S., 2,093; N.B., 1,734; Que., 13,281; 
Ont., 30,631; Man., 12,958; Sask., 11,878; Alta., 10,900; B.C., 23,598; 
Yukon, 1,859; N.W.T., 3,854. 

Eskimos—The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago 
and in Hudson Bay, although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area 
on the west side of Hudson Bay there are bands of Eskimos who are 
essentially an inland people, and subsist chiefly on caribou. The diet of 
the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals and fish, varied at times by 
caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal migrations of these 
animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 

The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces 
devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures (including the 
setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt), conserves 
the natural resources necessary to their subsistence. To augment these 
resources the Branch imported in 1935 a substantial herd of reindeer. 
Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent stations in 
the eastern, central, and western Arctic, at a number of which medical 
officers are located, and by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic 
Patrol by steamship. Law and order in all regions in Canada inhabited by 
Eskimos is maintained by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

According to the Dominion Census of 1931, there were 5,979 Eskimos 
in Canada, nearly 80 p.c. of these being in the Northwest Territories. The 
distribution by provinces was: N.W.T., 4,670; Que., 1,159; Yukon, 85; 
Man., 62; and Alta., 3. 


Immigration.—Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 
1939 numbered 17,128 as compared with 15,645 in 1938 and 12,023 in 1937. 

English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh from overseas numbered 3,373 
as compared with 2,972 and 2,264 in 1938 and 1937, respectively; immigrants 
from the United States totalled 5,663 in 1939 as compared with 5,643 and 
5,118, respectively, for the two previous years; from other countries the 
number was 8,092 as compared with 7,030 and 4,646. 

A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of 
‘returned Canadians’. Such departmental figures were first tabulated in 
the fiscal year 1924-25 and concern Canadian citizens who left Canada to 
reside in the United States and subsequently returned to Canada declaring 
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their intention of resuming permanent residence in the Dominion. These 
Canadian citizens are divided into three groups: (a) Canadian born; 
(b) British born (outside of Canada); (c) persons naturalized in Canada. 
The total for 1938-39 was 4,571 as compared with 5,209 in 1937-38. 

Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission 
calls for an immigration examination on the International Boundary and 
at ocean ports. The number of entries in this class increased from 
20,898,000 for 1933-34 to 29,153,000 for 1938-39—a total much more than 
twice the population of the whole Dominion. 


Vital Statistics 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics, organized under the 
Bureau of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, 
dating from 1920. The figures of births, deaths, and marriages for 1938 
with rates for 1926 and 1938 are given, by provinces, in the following table. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Canada, by Provinces 


Deaths Marriages 
19381 1926 19381 1926 
Province —— -- 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 
No. Per M | per M No. per M | per M 
Prince Edward 
Tslandeese eee 1,029 10-9 10-3 591 6-3 5:3 
Nova Scotia...... 6, 063 11-1 12-4] 4,084 7-5 5-6 
New Brunswick... 4,882 11-0 12-6 3,368 7-6 7-4 
Quebecwsee. cae: 32, 609 10-3 14-3 || 25,044 7:9 6-8 
Ontario meas 36,879 9-9 11-3 || 30,080 8-1 7-5 
Manitoba......... 5, 893 8-2 8-3 6, 262 8-7 7-1 
Saskatchewan.... 6, 060 6-4 7:4 || 5,857 6-2 6-7 
Albertass eee 5,870 7:5 8-5} 6,973 8-9 7-4 
British Columbia. 7,458 | - 9-8 9-0 || 6,139 8-1 7:3 
Canada?...... 229, 183 20-5 24-7 1106, 743 9-5 11-4 |) 88,398 7:9 71 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Births.—Vital statistics for the whole of Canada on a uniform basis 
have been made available only since 1926 when the Province of Quebec 
came into the Registration Area. From 1926 to 1930 the number of births, 
though not the rate, showed an upward trend, rising from 232,750 in the 
former year to 243,495 in the latter. 

. After 1930, however, the movement was reversed until 1938 when 
the number of births was 229,183 compared with 220,235 in 1937. Indeed 
the figure was higher in 1938 than it has been since 1932. Because of the 
growing population, the rate showed a still greater drop between 1930 and 
1937 but for 1938 stood at 20-5—the highest point since 1934. The extension 
of rural depopulation affected the decline in births during the depression. 
This decline was partly offset, however, by a fall in the number of deaths. 


Deaths.—The number of deaths which occurred in 1938 and the rates 
for 1926 and 1938 are given in the above table. 

Main Causes of Death—The six chief causes of death accounted in 
1938 for well over one-half of the total deaths in Canada. Diseases of the 
heart considered as a group was the most important cause in this year. 
Cancer was second—incidentally, the death rate from this cause has 
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advanced for almost every year from 1926 to 1938, but this trend is in a 
considerable measure accounted for by the ageing of the Canadian 
population. Third in importance as a cause of death was the group 
“diseases of the arteries”, which has also shown an apparent upward trend 
since 1926. Pneumonia was in fourth place, although up to and including 
1932 this cause took precedence over diseases of the arteries. Diseases of 
early infancy was next and nephritis, accidental deaths, and tuberculosis 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, respectively. 

Infant Mortality—A good indication of the efficiency of the health 
services of a country is provided by its infant mortality. In Canada 
during recent years this rate has shown a substantial reduction, falling 
from 102 per thousand live births in 1926 to 63 in 1938. The Canadian 
rate, however, ranks fairly high as compared with those of other countries, 
and room for improvement is still great, especially as regards gastro- 
intestinal diseases and diseases of the respiratory tract. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 


Infants under One Year - Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
1926 1936 1937 1938! 1926 1936 1937 1938! 


Province 


Prince Edward Island 70 69 73 Ou 
INOVAISCOLIAL ca pers sce 80 66 70 61 
New Brunswick........... ; y 106 ae 101 75 
QUEDECR ie cesses s 142 83 100 83 
OntanGre we eten ces 78 55 55 50 
Manitoba. sna eee Gh 61 64 56 
Saskatechewan............. 1 81 54 67 ol 
PAN DOLLAR Soc eine wae neers 85 60 63 51 
British Columbia.......... is 58 44 56 45 

Canada?........... 102 66 76 63 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Inecrease.—Natural increase results from the difference between 
births and deaths. The birth rate (as indicated in the table on p. 40) 
is, in general, declining in Canada, although an increase is shown for 1938. 
The death rate, however, is also declining (though at a slightly lower 
rate) with the result that the rate of natural increase has been downward 
on the whole since 1930. The rate for 1926 was 13:3 per thousand 
population; for 1929 it was 12-2; for 1933, 11-3; and for 1988, 11-0. 


Marriages.—The. recent depression exercised a marked influence on 
marriages and the marriage rate in Canada. The year 1937, however, 
showed a very marked recovery and 1938 showed a slight increase over 
1937. In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. They declined to 
71,657 in 1930, 66,591 in 1931, and 62,531 in 1932. The corresponding rates 
were 7:7 per thousand in 1929, 7-0 in 1930, 6-4 in 1931, and 6-0 in 1932. 
The year 1933 showed a slight upturn in the number of marriages, viz., 
63,865, though the rate remained unchanged at 6-0 per thousand. In 1934 
they increased by more than 9,000, reaching 73,092, with a rate of 6:8; in 
1935 the number was 76,893 and the rate 7-0; in 1936 the number was 
80,904 and the rate 7-3; 1937 showed an increase in number to 87,800 and 
the rate to 7-9; while for 1938 the number increased again to 88,398 and 
the rate remained the same at 7:9. 
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Public Health, Hospitals, and Charitable Institutions 


The rapidly widening interest in the fields of public health and public 
welfare in Canada is evidenced by the fairly steady expansion in the 
assumption, as a public liability, of the welfare needs of the people, by both 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments. This development seems part 
of a world-wide tendency following upon the fundamental changes in the 
community and social life of the people in recent decades. 


Canada is Up to Date in Modern Hospital Developments.—Up-to-date general 
hospitals are to be found in all of the larger centres of population. Reading 
downwards, the illustration shows: A private room, an operating room, and 
the main kitchen of a modern Toronto hospital. In the upper and lower left 
corners, the artist has shown X-Ray apparatus and the handling of radium 
tubes as features of hospital facilities and equipment. 


Courtesy, Canadian Hospital Council, Toronto 
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In Canada, this development has meant a rapid growth in public 
expenditures for social services, particularly in the fields of public health 
and public welfare. At the same time voluntary organizations have been 
active in most Canadian communities, especially in connection with 
hospitals, charitable and benevolent institutions, and child welfare needs. 


The social changes contributing to these developments have been 
accompanied by equally significant changes in the nature of the services 
provided. Public welfare administration originated as the care of the 
needy and distressed by municipalities, but modern trends have greatly 
increased the scope of governmental public welfare activities. Mothers’ 
allowances operating in seven of the nine provinces and the granting of 
aid to needy mothers and children in their own homes is gradually 
superseding care in children’s homes, orphanages, and almshouses; old 
age pensions, towards which the Dominion Government and the provinces 
contribute, are now operative in all provinces in Canada. Detailed 
treatment of unemployment relief and old age pensions is given in 
Chapter XII. 

Speaking generally, the administration and supervision of public 
health and public welfare services is in the hands of provincial authorities. 
Each province has its own department of public health presided over by 
a minister and his deputy. The department has supervision over general 
sanitation, control of communicable diseases including tuberculosis and 
venereal disease, medical inspection of schools, public health nursing and 
child welfare, hospitals for the care of the sick and those mentally ill, and, 
in general, the carrying out of general health services in the province. 

The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters 
as are elther exclusively national or are such as cannot be controlled 
effectively by the provinces. Its chief functions are: to protect the country 
against the entrance of infectious disease; to administer the immigration 
laws; to treat sick and injured mariners; to set standards for and to control 
the quality of food and drugs, proprietary medicines, etc.; to care for 
lepers; and to co-operate with the provinces in measures for preserving 
and improving the public health. 

The growth of the hospital movement in Canada parallels closely the 
distribution of the general population, the larger hospitals being found in 
the large urban centres of population. Tremendous assistance is given by 
an increasing number of small but efficient public hospitals and medical 
outposts to the communities served by them. These small hospitals and 
outposts have been instrumental in saving many lives and in ameliorating 
the hardships of the sick. In the more isolated communities and frontier 
districts the Red Cross outpost hospitals are continuing to be an 
important factor not only in caring for the sick but in promoting settlement. 
These services are further supplemented by the work of. the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, a national visiting nursing association with over 90 
branches in Canada. In the Prairie Provinces, the municipal system of 
hospitals has proved quite successful in extending hospital facilities to 
districts that could not by themselves support a hospital. 

By far the largest group of hospitals is the public hospital which accepts 
various classes of patient regardless of ability to pay. The total number 
of these hospitals in 1938 was 609, divided-as shown in the table on p. 44: 
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In addition to the above hospitals, it will be seen that there are a 
number of special hospitals, such as mental hospitals, tuberculosis hospitals, 
and Dominion or Federal hospitals. The 33 Dominion hospitals are 
divided as follows: 4 quarantine and immigration, 1 marine, 2 leper, 9 
military, 8 war veteran, and 9 for the care of Indians. 

Private hospitals numbered 274, 266 of which reported a total bed 
capacity of 2,666. 

The number of charitable and benevolent institutions and allied 
agencies in Canada on June 1, 1938, was 459 (454 reported). Of the 459 
institutions, 137 were for adults, 88 for adults and children, 118 were 
orphanages, 95 were children’s aid societies, 6 juvenile immigration 
societies, and 15 day nurseries. 


Numbers and Bed Capacities of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
in Canada, by Provinces, 1938! 


Type of Institution |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man.} Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 


Population (’000’s omit- 


toch) eee ees fees 94 548 445) 3,172) 3,731 720 941 783 761 11, 209 
HospitTaLs 
Public—2 
General... No. 4 26 16 54 111 35 78 82 784 4844 
Beds 254] 1,871] 1,353} 8,593/12, 264) 2,775) 3,326) 3,835) 5,2024 39,4734 
Women’s (only).. No. Nil 1 1 3 3 Nil Nil 1 1 10 
Beds ee 64 20; 292] 246 B oi 33 70 725 
Reediatricaiae a No. ss 1} Nil 3 2 1 1 1 2 11 
Beds Bs 80 oe 477, 487 135 28 50 106 1,363 
Isolation: 2..-00.- No. os 1 ¢ 4 5 2 1 3 Nil 16 
Beds a 60 de 639; 553) 336 5 102 ss 1,695 
Convalescent..... No. ue Nil oe 3 1 1 Nil Nil cs 
Beds be 66 66 500 Q47 50 66 oe oe 797 
Red Cross:..:2.:- No. “s ue Nil 29) Nil 7 os 3 39 
Beds a ae ss ne 316 ss 70 oe 18 404 
Incurables........ No. e se 1 3 8 1 2 4 1 20 
Beds Us a 33 977| 1,066} 375 187 172 170 2,980 
Otherzt ee toe fo) ce ee Nil 4) Nil 3 2 Nil 7 
Beds a " | Da Us: 88 he 79 156 D 2,501 
Totals, Public?... No. 4 29 18 78 169 40 92 93 854 6084 
Beds 254) 2,075} 1,406)13, 656/15, 267| 3,671) 3,695) 4,348] 5,5664 49,9384 
Private?ss..ce.cceeee No. Nil oes 6 39 51 6 78 48 33 2665 
Beds a 57 105 718 675 41 408 243 419 2, 6665 
Totals, Public No. 4 34 24 117 220 463 170 141 118 874 
and Private.2 Beds} 254] 2,132) 1,511/14,374/15,942] 3,712] 4,103) 4,591] 5,985 52, 604 
Special— 
Dominion........ No.| Nil 4 3 5 Uf 4 1 5 4 33 
Beds ug 388 148] - 722) 1,246| 323 71 259 242 3,399 
Mentaloananecee .. No. 1 16 ) 16 4 2 4 


1 4 57 
Beds 275] 2,215) 1,150)12,011)13, 237) 2,348) 2,650) 2,328) 2,457 38,671 
Tuberculosis...... No. 1 3 3 10 14 4 4 1 1 41 

Beds 60} 386] 466} 1,613) 3,503]. 764} 730 210 332 8,064 


T.B. Annexes 
In General 
Public No.}| Nil 6| Nil 11 3) Nal 4 3 4 30 
Hospitals. Beds e 130 es 766 42 Sy 60 187 286 1,461 
Totals, All No 141; 257 58) 177 151 1274 1,0054 


k 6 57 31 
Hospitals Beds| 589) 5,121) 3,275/28,720/33,928) 7,147] 7,554) 7,388) 9,0164) 102,7384 
CHARITABLE AND 
BENEVOLENT No. 4 35 28 126 156 28 8 11 19 4156 
Institutions. Beds 411) 2,897] 1,715)19, 896)10,585) 1,570 430 431] 1,136 39,0716 


1 Except as indicated in other footnotes. 2Other than mental and_ tuberculosis. 
’ Figures for Manitoba hospitals are for 1937. 4Includes 9 in Yukon and N.W.T. with 276 
beds, but does not include 1 which did not report. 5 Does not include 1 private hospital in Que., 


1 in Ont., 2 in Man., 1 in Sask., and 3 in B.C. which did not report. 6 Does not include 5 institu- 
tions which did not report. 


CHAPTER III 


WEALTH — PRODUCTION — INCOME 
National Wealth 


The economic concept of national wealth is concrete since economics 
is not able to take cognizance of the immense field of intangible wealth 
created by churches, schools, and other institutions, nor of such things as 
climate, location, health, etc., which are often referred to as wealth, but in 
a different sense from that meant here. The definition includes all our 
farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real estate, roads, 
highways, developed resources, and the thousand and one material things 
which we as a nation possess. 

Great difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things which go to 
make up this wealth to a common denominator for statistical purposes. 
National wealth must always be expressed in terms of the national currency. 
Yet the purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating and, 
since 1929, had at one point increased by more than 50 p.c. (February, 
1933—the lowest point of the depression) in terms of wholesale prices, 
though there has been definite improvement since then. 

The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first felt by the 
commodities which are being currently produced. Ultimately a persistent 
decline affects capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and 
its influence is felt in a reduction in the money value of national wealth. 

The first official estimate issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was for 1921, being based on the census data collected in that year. It 
placed the national wealth at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were 
$25 673,000,000 for 1925 and $27,668,000,000 for 1927. The estimate for 1929 
was $31,276,000,000, and the 1933 estimate $25,768,000,000. The former 
presents a picture at the peak of domestic prosperity, whereas that of 
1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from the depression. 
Until values have become stabilized on a post-depression basis, it is not 
expected that another estimate will be made. 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth by Individual Provinces, 1933.— 
As regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933, Ontario ranked 
first with an estimated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p.c. of 
the total; Quebec second with $6,738,000,000 or 26°15 p.c.; Saskatchewan 
third with $2,527,000,000 or 9-81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with 
$2,431,000,000 or 9-43 p.c. of the whole. While Ontario and Quebec led in 
absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per capita wealth. 
British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $3,414; Alberta 
second with $2,689; and Saskatchewan third with $2,657. 


General Survey of Production 


Under the term ‘production’ as here used are included activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, power development, manu- 
factures, and construction. This does not imply that many other activities 
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Nickel-Copper Furnace ‘Matte’ being Poured from Convertors.—A single worker 
controls the fiery orange spill of furnace matte to the waiting ladle. Each ladle 
weighs 104 tons and holds 18 tons of matte. 


Courtesy, International Nickel Company of Canada 


such as transportation, merchandising, personal and professional services, 
are not also ‘productive’ in a broad economic sense. It is customary, 
however, to regard the ‘processes involved in the creation of materials er 
their making over into new forms as constituting production in a special 
sense. Of this a bird’s-eye view is given in the table on p. 48, which 
shows the gross and net value of production in each of the divisions of 
industry above mentioned. In a second table on p. 49, a summary of the 
value of total production in Canada is given by provinces. 

A distinction is made between gross and net production. By net 
productien is meant the value left in producers’ hands after the elimination 
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of the value of the materials, fuel and purchased electricity, and supplies 
consumed in the process of production. This net figure is therefore a 
much better criterion of the value of an industry to the community in 
which it operates than the gross. 

After recording successive declines for five years, the net value of 
production turned upward in 1934 to register a substantial gain over the 
preceding year. This advance was continued in 1935, 1936, and 19387, 
The net value of commodities produced in the latter year, as estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis of data compiled by 
its various branches, was $2,970,617,510, compared with a revised estimate 
of $2,628,419,977 for 1936. The gain of 13:0 p.c. represents the marked 
betterment in productive operations over the preceding year. 


Unloading Peas at a Canning Factory, Simcoe, Ontario. 


Courtesy, Travel and Publicity Bureau, Toronto 


Eight of the nine divisions of industry showed appreciable advances 
over 1936. The only exception to the general expansion in net value was 
agriculture which showed a decline of 0-1 p.c. The rise in prices of farm 
products during the year was greater than in any other important 
commodity group, as a result of which farm-product prices compared 
favourably with those of other groups for the first time in eight years. 
However, the loss occasioned by the Saskatchewan drought was more than 
sufficient to counterbalance gains in value made in the production of 
other provinces, notably Manitoba, Alberta, and Ontario. 

The greatest absolute gains were recorded in manufactures and 
mining, and the largest percentage increases in construction and mining. 
Primary production registered a net advance of 10°3 p.c. in 1937 over 1936 
compared with an increase of 17:7 p.c. for secondary production. 

Mining again gave evidence of its dynamic leadership by establishing 
a new record for the third consecutive year in the net value of its output. 
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It should be noted that since the beginning of the post-war period the 
mining industry has nearly tripled its annual contribution to the net value 
of Canada’s production. In 1937 there was an added net value, after all 
deductions, of $373,000,000, a gain of nearly 28 p.c. over the preceding 
year. The development of base-metal mining deserves special mention, 
while the volume of gold production was more than double that of eight 
years ago. 


Manufacturing operations gathered momentum during the year, the 
volume of output having been equal to that of 1929. The net value of 
manufacturing was $1,506,624,867 in 1937, a gain of nearly 17 p.c. over the 
preceding year. A considerable part of the expansion occurred in the 
production of durable goods and industrial equipment, particularly in the 
iron and steel and automobile industries. 

The net value of construction completed in 1937 showed a gain of 
29:6 p.c. over 1936. This was the largest percentage increase registered in 
any main industrial group. Building material prices also showed an 
advance of over 11 p.c. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1936 and 1937 


1936! 1937 
Industry 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
Agriculture escae ite 1,065,966, 000 679,341,000 || 1,039,492,000 678, 953, 000 
Roresthyie cca ee 400, 292, 122 231,937,561 494,355,587 284,504,031 
Misheries *e.ceee oan cites 51,081, 135 34, 234,063 515 155,513 34,439,481 
Trapping See yeaa eee 9,214,325 9, 214,325 10,477,096 10,477,096 
Mining. eee inners tyre 497,332,721 291,972,359 662, 630,976 372,796, 027 
Electric powers. ...seee ee 135, 865,173 133, 561,387 143,546, 643 140, 963,914 


Totals, Primary Production 
Constructions see ere eer 


Custom and repair........... 
Manufactures: =.= .taeicsaee oe 


PION eee eee ee eee 


2,159, 751,476 


258,040, 400 
100,549, 000 


3,002,403 , 814 


3,360,993, 214 


1,380, 260, 695 


135,851, 162 
70, 930, 000 


1,289,592, 672 


1,496,373, 834 


2,401, 657, 815 


351,874, 114 
113,067, 000 


| 3,623, 159,500 


4,088, 100,614 


1,522, 183,549 


176,029, 679 
79,055,000 


1,506, 624, 867 


1,761, 709,546 


4,862,126,049 | 2,628,419,977 || 5,658,877, 071 2, 970,617,510 


1Revised since the publication of Canada 1939. 


\ f 2Hixcludes duplication in ‘‘Manufactures”’ of 
items included under primary production. 


Relative Production by Provinees.—During 1937 Ontario maintained 
by a wide margin her pre-eminence in the creation of commodities, 
producing 44-4 p.c. of the Dominion total compared with a revised figure 
of 44-1 p.c. in 1936. Quebec increased her contribution to the national 
economy with a share of 25-6 p.c. compared with 24-7 p.c. in the preceding 
year. British Columbia and Alberta retained third and fourth positions, 
contributing 8-5 p.c. and 6-9 p.c. of the grand total. Saskatchewan, due 
to drought, was displaced by Manitoba in fifth place, the latter province 
increasing its contribution from 4:7 p.c. of the net total to 5:9 p.c. Nova 
Scotia also exceeded Saskatchewan’s total to take sixth position with 
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3-4 p.c. of the national output. Saskatchewan, with the lowest net in its 
post-war history, was seventh. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
followed in the order named. 

The per capita net commodity production of Ontario was nearly $356 
in 1937 compared with $315 in 1936. British Columbia produced about 
$330 for every citizen, while Alberta ranked third with a per capita figure 
of $265. Manitoba averaged $244; Quebec, $242; Nova Scotia, $189; New 
Brunswick, $161; Prince Edward Island, $101; and Saskatchewan, $79. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1936 and 1937 


1936! 1937 
Province -- —- 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ on $ A § 
Prince Edward Island........ 21, 166,389 12,372, 654 18,366, 455 9,361, 792 
INOWELOCO LISS Ate no eae. 154,815, 695 89,318, 776 181, 261,518 102,321, 783 
INewe brunswick iocs..) eee 116,170,230 62,758, 002 135,930,088 70, 738,543 
QOuebecrern ose areniecsehtas nee 1, 247,023,268 648, 790, 860 1,498,939, 161 759, 264, 651 
ONL ATO sarees ors tex chy ees td 2,191,559, 179 1,158,885,508 |} 2,580,553,917 1,319,991,840 
Manitoba net ect ceeee 232,926,071 123, 128, 621 301, 631,357 175) 355,562 
Saskatchewan................ 255, 200, 863 154,936,876 176, 834, 009 74,894, 069 
EA DOrtaer tect eee is ene 260, 635, 137 161,864,956 309, 276,957 205, 891,931 
British Columbia?............ 382, 629, 217 216,363, 724 456,083, 609 252,797,339 
Grand Totals........... 4,862,126,049 | 2,628,419,977 || 5,658,877,071 2,970, 617,510 


1 Revised since the publication of Canada 1939. 2 Includes Yukon. 
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National Income 


The statistical measurement of the national income is necessarily a 
matter of great difficulty, and the most detailed research into the relevant 
statistics must always leave an appreciable margin of error. The General 
Statistics Branch of the Bureau of Statistics has made approximate 
estimates of national income from production data, after deducting 
depreciation for equipment and net balance of interest payments payable 
outside Canada; it is now engaged in an extensive study of the national 
income covering some thirty industrial groups. The groups are being 
carefully analysed by taking gross receipts and. deducting payments 
to other industries for raw materials, fuel and purchased electricity, 
depreciation, and miscellaneous expenses. The results of this study are 
not yet available for publication. 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those 
countries of the world where an income tax has been established for a 
considerable time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally 
accepted as furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution 
of the total national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, 
based upon income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States. 


In Canada the income tax is a more recent innovation than in either 
of the above-mentioned countries; also, in a newer country, incomes are to 
a greater extent received in kind. Nevertheless, the data collected by the 
Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue are significant 
both with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the 
distribution of that income among various classes of the population. 


In the fiscal year ended 1988, individuals and corporations paid 
Dominion income tax on 1936 incomes aggregating $1,066,034,544. About 
one-third of the national income appears. to be subject to income tax by 
Dominion authorities. 


As regards the amount of income tax paid by various income groups, 
it is noteworthy that, in 1938, about 34 p.c. of the amount collected from 
individuals with classified incomes ($41,249,636) was from those with 
incomes of $50,000 or over (such individuals might be considered as in the 
millionaire class and numbered only 382 out of a total of 237,064 individual 
taxpayers). The percentage of the gross total receipts contributed by this 
class in 1937 was 33. On the other hand, individuals with incomes under 
$10,000, who numbered 228,979, or about 97 p.c. of the total individual 
taxpayers in 1938, contributed 24 p.c. of the total for that year. In the 
case of corporations, those with incomes of $50,000 or over contributed by 
far the major part (over 87 p.c.) of the total gross receipts ($70,607,523) 
from all corporations, but the number of such companies was a very much 
higher proportion of the total than in the case of individuals. 


CHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURE 


The soil and climate of Canada are such as to permit a great diversity 
of farming enterprise within the country. This will be evident from a 
brief consideration of the regional types of farming in the Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces show considerable regional difference in crop 
production. In certain areas, especially adapted to their production, 
potatoes and apples are important cash crops. Hay and clover occupy 
the greatest proportion of the general field-crop area, while on large 
acreages of dykelands adjacent to tide water, hay raising is a specialty. 
Dairy products supply a large proportion of the farm income. 


A Country Road in Saskatchewan. 


The Province of Quebec is adapted essentially to mixed farming, with 
large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse grain crops 
comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area, while among the strictly 
cash crops, potatoes occupy the greatest area. This province accounts 
for the bulk of the maple syrup and sugar made in Canada and is an 
important producer of honey. Vegetable crops provide a_ substantial 
revenue, while certain types of tobacco thrive in the province. 

While mixed farming predominates in the Province of Ontario, con- 
siderable attention has been given to the development of specialized 
farming enterprises such as the growing of fruits, truck crops, and tobacco. 
As in Quebec, the major part of the cultivated area is planted to forage 
crops and coarse grains but the acreages of cereals are much larger than 
in Quebec. In some counties the fall wheat crop contributes a fair 
proportion of the cash income. Sugar beets are an important crop in the 
southwestern part of the province. Dairy farming is carried on throughout 
the whole province with considerable specialization in the areas surrounding 
the larger centres of population, in Oxford County, and eastern Ontario. 


5| 
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Fruit and vegetables are grown extensively in the Niagara and Essex 
Peninsulas and in other districts bordering the Great Lakes and Georgian 
Bay, while in the Counties of Essex, Kent, Elgin, and Norfolk, tobacco is 
an important crop. 

Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated 
in the three Prairie Provinces and most of this area is seeded to grain 
crops with wheat predominant. Generally speaking, the specialized wheat 
areas cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River Valley 
of Manitoba to the foothills of Alberta and attain their greatest width 
in central Saskatchewan. In the park belt lying mostly north of this 
region, mixed farming is practised, with large areas of coarse grains and 
natural hay used for live-stock feeding. In southwestern Saskatchewan 
and southern Alberta, cattle and sheep ranching is an important industry. 

In British Columbia agriculture exhibits possibly a greater degree of 
diversity than in any other province, ranging from the highly-specialized 
fruit and vegetable farms to the ranches of the interior. Fruit and truck 
crops are most important in the Okanagan and Kootenay Valleys. Dairy- 
ing and poultry raising are specialties on Vancouver Island and in the 
lower Fraser Valley. 


Values of Agricultural Capital and Production 


The current value of farm capital in Canada in 1938 was estimated 
at $4,654,580,000 compared with $4,720,751,000 in 1937 and $4,626,161,000 in 
1936. The drop in 1938 was due largely to a decline in farm real estate 
values. In 1938, Ontario had 29 p.c. of the total value of farm capital, 
Saskatchewan 21 p.c., and Quebec 19 p.c. 


Current Value of Agricultural Capital, by Provinces, 1938 


Land implements Five 
Province and and St sek Total 
Buildings | Machinery ° 

$000 $000 $000 $’000 
Paincerawargelslandie een 7. venice 45,380 6,140 8,031 59,551 
INOV-ANSCOM A teetae Car. Reapucienr tee oe eae ane 82,514 7,930 14,899 105,343 
New-Brunswichk aan ea ores searie tee 80,025 9,830 15,971 105, 826 
Que EC eect ee ee eee ee ee 684,131 72,350 115, 243 871,724 
Ontario kote Sere es ea oe eee 1,049,526 119,000 198,714 1,367,240 
Manito baie saw ce cose opce eter ec Seem 224,848 43,600 51,568 320,016 
Saskatchewan.) se etree Meet wet ree = 797,795 119,800 80,408 998, 003 
Alberta. gatiy, Ge tere a ae Set earn 10) ha a 503.569 86,300 86,745 676,614 
Britich¢-Columbiae see ee eee 117,089 10,700 22,474 150, 263 
Totals 4535. teen eee a 1938) 3,584,877 475,650 5$4,053 4,654,580 
1937| 3,634,981 $78,454 607,316 4,720,751 
1936} 3,554,474 494,197 577,490 4,626,161 


The gross value of agricultural production includes the value of all 


crops, live stock and animal products produced on farms in Canada. 
value of agricultural 


1938 the gross 


production was 


In 


estimated at 


$1,020,217,000, which was $253,423,000 higher than the depression low 
established in 1932. The gross value of agricultural production in 1938 
was $19,275,000 below that of 1937. 

The cash income from the sale of principal farm products for the 
calendar year 1938 was about 23 p.c. lower than in 1937. This decrease in 
income was the result of smaller sales and lower prices for live stock. In 
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the fafl of 1937 live-stock income, particularly in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, was boosted by the forced liquidation of many animals. As a 
result, in 1938 sales of live stock were down appreciably in these provinces. 
Although total cash income was below that of 1937, incomes from sales 
of crops showed a gain of 74 p.c. Most of this gain occurred in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta where larger crops were harvested in 1938 than in 1937. 
The cash income from the sale of live stock and animal products showed 
a decline of 10 p.c. in 1938 as compared with 1937. 


een nen Rt ntienn CO 


seanennoernaneee tans sit een eC a | 


A Flax Puller 
and Binder. 


A Flax 
De-seeder. 


Types of Implements Used in the Growing of Flax for Fibre.-—The acreage devoted 


to this crop has shown steady increase from 1933 and increased by 29:3 p.c. 
from 1937 to 1938. 


Courtesy, Economic Fibre Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa 


Higher cash receipts from the sale of products in 1938 were obtained 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Quebec, and Nova Scotia. Gains in all these 
provinces were principally due to increased income from the sale of 
crops. For 1938 the distribution of income was more even than in 1937 
and in this respect some improvement in agricultural conditions was 
effected. Cash income, however, remained considerably below pre-depres- 
sion levels and for 1938 amounted to about 63 p.c. of the 1926-29 average. 
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Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, 1934-38 


Item 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Piola cropssccita aed eee 549,080 511,873 612,300 556, 222 528, 860 
Marmanimalsine. chee ee 99,438 120,078 130,979 140,989 136, 846 
Woolen Brats See 1955 1,493 1,861 2,049 1,498 
Dairy products. ...500.0 ee eee 172, 864 180, 756 198,672 215,623 220,164 
Fruits and vegetables............ 43,424 49,964 44,015 41,816 42,952 
Poultry productss.. a eee 45,515 50, 434 53,244 51,766 53, 748 
HOrfarmin een eae ee 4,534 5,516 6,532 6, 802 6,200 
Maple products..2.0 os.2 cence © 3,041 3,522 3,714 2,245 3,850 
LODACCOs wren Oa ee 7,218 10,870 9,374 17,140 19, 563 
Mlax fibres}..cites ce eee es 250 321 298 332 519 
Clover and grass seed............ 2,010 1,818 2,154 2,344 2,990 
Honeysand: waxes ee nee 2,575 2,338 2,823 2,164 3,027 
Totals... Oye ee 931,204 938,983 | 1,965,966 | 1,039,492 1,020,217 

Field Crops 


Acreages.—During the past half century there has been a tremendous 
increase in the area sown to field crops. The opening up of the Prairie 
Provinces and the stimulus to production induced by the War of 1914-18 
were the principal factors responsible for the increase of nearly 272 p.c. in 
field-crop area between 1890 and 1939. 


Wheat.—Production and trade for the years 1928 to 1939 are shown 
below. 


Production, Imports, and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1928-39 


Nore.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate 
of 44 bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production |} Wheat and | Wheat and Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour! Flour! Flour! Flour! 
000 bu. bu bu. 000 bu. bu. bu. 

1928 566, 726 1,345,881 | 407,564,186) 1934..... 275 , 849 896,674 | 165,751,305 
19294 4-- 304,520 | 1,374,726 | 186,267,210} 1935..... 281,935 291,510 | 254,424,775 
1930...... 420,672 244,220 | 258,637,886]| 1936..... 219,218 403,396 | 195,223,653 
193Teeee. 321,325 216,328 | 207,029,555]) 1937..... 180,210 } 6,138,819 | 92,957,047 
193250 443,061 173,014 | 264,304,327] 1938..... 350,010 | 1,891,177 | 166,959,447 
1933....... 281,892 413,165 | 194,779,875}) 1939..... 449, 0582 3 8 


1 Imports and exports are for the years ended July 31, 1929 to 1939. 2 Subject. to revision. 
3 Not available at time of going to press. 


Prior to 1905 the amount of wheat produced was less than 100 million 
bushels. For six years it remained steadily over this figure until 231 million 
bushels was reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was 
wheat production less than 200 million bushels, viz., 1914, 1918, and 1919. 
At that time the abnormally high 1915 crop of 393 million bushels set a 
record for a number of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels 
was produced. New high records were attained in 1923 (474 million 
bushels), in 1927 (480 million bushels), and in 1928 (567 million bushels). 
Except for the years 1930 and 1932 when production exceeded 400 million 
bushels, the years from 1929 to 1937 were marked by unfavourable climatic 
conditions and yields were correspondingly low. 

Rust in 1935 caused serious damage, whereas in 1937 the worst drought 
ever experienced on the prairies reduced the crop to 180-2 million bushels, 


HARVESTING IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


Courtesy, Edmonton Journal 
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the smallest yield since 1914. The 1938 Canadian crop of 350 million 
bushels exceeded any in the past five years, because of greatly improved 
rainfall, and despite considerable grasshopper and rust damage in that 
year. The 1939 crop estimated at 478,965,000 bushels is approximately 
equal to the crop of 1927. Very generous rains and an absence of rust were 
experienced in the Prairies in the 1939 season. 

Other Grains.—These grains consist of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain, and corn. The first two have assumed real 
importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat produc- 
tion has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total of 
close upon 564,000,000 bushels in 1923. The area under crop has expanded 
from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 13,009,700 acres in 1938, when the produc- 
tion was estimated at 371,382,000 bushels. Barley, with a production of 
17,223,000 bushels in 1890, yielded a record total of 136,391,400 bushels in 
1928, while the yield for 1938 is now estimated at 102,242,000 bushels. Rye 
production amounted to 1,341,000 bushels in 1890, increased to 32,373,400 
bushels in 1922, and receded to 10,988,000 bushels in 1938. 


The Field Crops of Canada, 1938 


Total Total 


: : Total Total 
Field Crop Area Yield! Value Field Crop Area Yield! Ve hae 
acres bu. $ acres ewt. $ 
Wihest.. woven 25, 930, 500/350,010,C09)205,351,000)|Potatoes...... 521, 900/35, 938, 000/27, 079 , 000 
@atst eee asc 13,009, 700}371,382,000|89, 600, 000||\Turnips, man- 
Barleyznonacne crn 4,453 , 900]102,242,000}28,383,000)) golds, ete.... 189, 500/38, 160, 000}12, 133,000 
Ry Ope cc an cee 741,400}10,988,000} 3,094,000 fan 
Peas. t2csn ee 80,200] 1,365,000) 2,113,000/Hay and clo- oS 
Beans 9 ae ee 70,600) 1,557,000] 1,725,000) ver.......... 8,819, 800}13, 798, 000)95, 993, 000 
Buckwheat....... 375,600} 7,079,000} 4,171, 000)|Alfalfa......... 859,000) 2,061,000)16, 036,000 
Mixed grains..... 1,159, 500/39, 161,000) 15, 126, 000) Fodder corn. . 460,200) 4,412,800)12,422 000 
Flaxseed......... 221,200} 1,389,000} 1,581,000)|Grain hay.... 949,500} 1,674,000} 7,315,000 
Corn for husk- Sugar beets... 47,900} 527,000] 3,124,000 
ING eee 180,100} 7,690,000; 3,614,000 


1Yields of the most important crops, according to second estimates for 1939, as published 
on Nov. 10, 1939, are: wheat 478,965,000 bu.; oats 385,930,000 bu.; barley 103,226,000 bu.; mixed 
grains 44,350,000 bu.; potatoes 35,320,000 cwt.; turnips, mangolds, etc. 38,430,000 cwt.; hay and 
clover 14,330,000 tons. 

Prices of field crops were at an unusually high level during the War 
and until 1919, then slumped steeply, falling to a low level in 1923. 
Recovery followed in the years up to 1930, when sharp declines commenced, 
bringing the prices of many crops to the lowest recorded levels. The 
value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was $384,514,000, had 
increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the War came to be 
felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,000. This 
value receded to $899,266,200 in 1923 but the recovery of prices combined 
with excellent harvests brought the value up to $1,173,133,600 in 1927 and 
$1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it declined to $948,981,000 in 1929, 
$662,040,000 in 1930 and $432,199,400 in 1931. With the exception of 1935, 
there was a gradual gain in value until the 1936 season when it stood at 
the highest level since 1930. Comparative figures for the past six years 
are: 1933, $453,958,000; 1934, $549,079,600; 19385, $511,873,000; 1936, 
$612,300,400; 1937, $556,220,000; and 1938, $528,860,000. 

Due to reduced yields of many field crops in 1937, and to reduced 
prices in 1938, the value of field-crop production declined during these two 
years in comparison with the 1936 level. 
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The Canadian Grain Trade.—The natural advantage which the 
Prairie Provinces enjoy in the production of high-quality grains is to 
some extent offset by the long distances which have to be covered to 
bring these products to seaboard outlets. Toward overcoming this handicap, 
an elaborate yet economical system of handling, storing, and transporting 
grain has been developed within the past half century. Included in this 
system are extensive inspection and grading facilities which ensure a high 
degree of uniformity in the quality of the various grades and thus 
perpetuate the reputation Canadian grains have achieved. 


Unlike the handling systems of most countries, Canadian grain is 
handled in bulk, rather than in bags, and is sold abroad by export grades, 
rather than by sample. The bulk handling of grain has been facilitated by 
the system of country and terminal elevators which has grown with the 
increase in wheat production. In 1900-01, there were already in operation 
518 country elevators with a total capacity of 12,759,352 bushels. By 
1938-39 these had increased to 5,679 with a capacity of 189,707,100 bushels, 
although some of these elevators have not been operating during the 
recent years of light production. 


From these country elevators the grain is moved by rail through 
any one of a number of inspection centres, such as Winnipeg, Calgary, 
or Edmonton, to the terminal elevators located at Fort William-Port 
Arthur or on the Pacific Coast. The number of licensed elevators at the 
Head of the Lakes has grown from 5 in 1900-01 with a capacity of 
5,570,000 bushels to 31 with a capacity of 92,862,210 bushels in 1938-39. 
Pacific Coast terminal elevators are located at Vancouver, Victoria, New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert and have a capacity of 22,116,110 bushels. 
A new route to overseas ports has been developed through Churchill 
with the erection of a terminal elevator in 1931 having a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels. The movement of grain through the Head of the 
Lakes has always been the heaviest. Total receipts of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, and flaxseed at Fort William-Port Arthur in 1938-39 were 226,194,518 
bushels, compared with receipts at Pacific elevators of 53,436,643 bushels. 


From the Head of the Lakes, grain is shipped by water to eastern 
elevators located on the Lower Lakes and along the St. Lawrence River. 
Lower Lake elevators supply grain for eastern consumption and for trans- 
shipment to the St. Lawrence. Grain also moves from the Head of the 
Lakes to United States lake ports for United States consumption, milling- 
in-bond, or shipment by canal or rail to Atlantic seaboard. ports. In winter 
months, small amounts of grain are moved by rail from Georgian Bay and 
Lower Lake elevators to the ports of Saint John, West Saint John, N.B., 
and Halifax, N.S., which are open to navigation the year round. Within 
the past two years a few small ocean-going vessels have gone directly to 
the Head of the Lakes, and have cleared with grain cargoes for overseas 
ports. 

Clearances of Canadian wheat in 1938-39 from Canadian and United 
States ports amounted to 129,088,530 bushels. United States imports for 
consumption and milling-in-bond during 1938-39 amounted to 10,226,550 
bushels. The total export movement of Canadian wheat in 1938-39 
amounted to 166,959,447 bushels, including wheat flour expressed as wheat. 
Exports of oats and oat products in 1938-39 amounted to 14,222,826 bushels. 
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Barley exports totalled 16,499,228 bushels, while rye exports amounted to 
1,757,841 bushels. Flaxseed exports amounted to 14,280 bushels while, on 
the other hand, flaxseed imports into Canada totalled 878,115 bushels. 

The Flour-Milling Industry.—This most important manufacture 
connected with the field crops dates back to the first settlement made by 
the French in 1605. The milling of flour on a large commercial scale began 
with the competition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. 
About 50 years ago, the roller process secured a virtual monopoly of the 
industry and local country mills gave way to large mills served by elevators 
at central points. The high quality of Canadian wheat soon became 
recognized throughout the world and Canada’s huge export trade in, wheat 
and its products developed rapidly. Statistics of the milling industry ‘will 
be found in Chapter XV—Manufactures. 


Live Stock 


The live-stock industry of Canada provides the means by which 
coarse grains and fodder crops are converted into income in the form of 
cash and products consumed in farm households. Probably the most 
important branch of the industry is that of cattle raising. In the produc- 
tion of beef cattle, the ranges of southwestern Saskatchewan, southern 
Alberta, and parts of British Columbia provide the foundation for the 
industry. In these areas, large-scale ranching is carried on, with the cattle 
moving out to feeding areas in other parts of Western Canada, to Ontario, 
and to the United States. Total numbers of cattle on farms have been 
declining since 1934, when they were 8,952,000 head. At June 1, 1939, there 
were 8,474,000 cattle on farms. While numbers on farms have been 
declining, cattle output has remained high, partly as a result of liquidation 
of stock because of drought. Severe feed shortages in 1934, 1935, and 1936 
forced many farmers to reduce their herds. The drought period coincided 
with the downward swing in the cattle number cycle. 


A Flock of Sheep at Lloydminster, Saskatchewan. 
Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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The production of bacon hogs is now an important phase of Canada’s 
live-stock industry. The hog industry depends chiefly upon supplies of 
feed grains, and to a lesser extent upon a provision of supplemental feeds 
such as skim milk and buttermilk. The greatest concentration of the hog 
industry is, therefore, found in central and southwestern Ontario, through- 
out the central and northern parts of Manitoba, across the park belt of 
Saskatchewan, and in the north central and central areas of Alberta. In 
late years the Prairie Provinces have become relatively more important 
as hog-producing regions. The loss of the export market for feed grains 
resulted in an increase in feeding of hogs to utilize the surplus grain supplies. 
One of the severe handicaps, however, is the great variability of feed 


production which causes severe liquidation of foundation stock. Numbers 


of hogs on farms declined sharply in 1937 and in the early part of 1938 
due to the severe droughts in 1936 and 1937. With the return of larger 
grain production in 1938, hog production has since been increasing, with 
the greatest gains being made in the Prairie Provinces. At June 1, 1939, 
there were 4:3 million hogs on farms compared with 3-5 million at June 
1, 1938. While increases were recorded in Ontario and Quebec, the greatest 
gains occurred in Saskatchewan and Alberta. As hog production has 
expanded in the Prairie Provinces, the packing companies have enlarged 
their facilities for slaughtering near the production areas. 


A Group of Clydesdale Brood Mares.—Foundation mare on the right followed by 
three generations of her progeny showing improvement in size, type, and 
quality. Bred and devoloped by the Animal Husbandry Division, Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


The raising of sheep for production of mutton and wool is carried 
on both under general farm live-stock raising and as a specialized business 
in the sheep-ranching areas of southwestern Saskatchewan, southern 
Alberta, and parts of British Columbia. In recent years there has been a 
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tendency for the numbers of sheep on farms to remain fairly steady and 
at June 1, 1939 there were 3.366,000 on farms compared with 3,415,000 in | 
1938 and 3,340,000 in 1937. 

The raising of horses for sale was at one time an important industry 
in the southern range areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta. With the 
increase in the use of mechanical power during recent years, the production 
of horses has declined considerably. At June 1, 1939, the number of 
horses on farms showed an increase for the first time in 17 years. Higher 
prices of horses resulting from a shortage of horses for farm work during 
recent years stimulated greater interest in production and reports indicate 
an increase in the numbers of horses for the years ahead. 


Marketings.—Commercial marketings of cattle in 1938 amounted to 
1,074,000 head, of which 756,000 head were sold through the stockyards, 
259,000 head were sold direct to packing plants, and 59,000 head were sold 
direct for export. Total commercial marketings in 1937 were 1,381,000 
cattle. The largest yards are located at Toronto and Winnipeg and over 
70 p.c. of the cattle marketed through stockyards in 1937 were shipped to 
these two points. Movement of cattle to stockyards by truck has become 
increasingly important. In 1938, 50 p.c. of the cattle and 71 p.c. of the 
calves were transported to stockyards by truck. Calf marketings were 
748,000 head as compared with 859,000 head in 1987. 

Hog marketings in 1988 amounted to 3,240,000, compared with 
3,926,000 head in 1937. The public stockyards handled 747,000 head. Of 
considerable interest in Canadian hog marketing is the trend toward 
carcass grading. The 1938 carcass gradings numbered 1,305,000 as compared 
with only 115,000 in 1935. 

Total sheep and lamb marketings were reported at 759,000 head in 
1938 and 798,000 head in 1937. About one-half the sheep and lambs are 
sold through the public stockyards. 

The greater proportion of horses marketed are transferred from one 
farm to another and thus do not appear on the stockyard records. There 
has been a very considerable increase in recent years in the number of 
horses shipped eastward through the St. Boniface yards at Winnipeg. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This is the most important manu- 
facturing development connected with the live-stock industry. For statistics 
of slaughtering and meat packing, see Chapter XV. Exports of this 
industry are covered in Chapter XIII. 


Special Crops 


A, feature of Canadian agriculture is the number of special crops that 
are grown in localities particularly suited for their production. Some of the 
more important of these are tobacco, sugar beets, maple syrup and sugar, 
and vegetable crops. 

Commercial production of tobacco is centred in Ontario and Quebec, 
with a few hundred acres of flue-cured tobacco in British Columbia. The 
major development in the industry has taken place during the years since 
1926 and has been due almost entirely to the phenomenal increase in the 
production of flue-cured tobacco, particularly in Ontario. Total plantings 
of the flue-cured type showed an uninterrupted expansion from 7,570 acres 
with a production of 6,239,800 pounds in 1927 to 28,063 acres with produc- 


The Production of Leaf Tobacco in Canada.—The commercial crop of leaf tobacco has increased from 
37 million pounds in 1930 to 98 million pounds in 1938, when the largest crop in the history of the 
industry was harvested. The illustration, reading downward, shows: A tobacco field along the 
Yamaska River, Quebec; Connecticut Havana No. 38, a cigar variety; right centre—hanging flue- 
cured tobacco in kilns for curing; a typical scene in Ontario or Quebec during harvest—stringing 
leaves on the lath before placing them in the curing kiln. 


Courtesy, Tobacco Division, Central Experimental Farm. Ottawa 
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tion totalling 27,847,000 pounds in 1932. Following the sharp break in 
prices in 1931 and 1932, when the average price of flue-cured dropped from 
32:0 cents in 1930 to 16-4 cents in 1932, a system of voluntary acreage 
control was introduced in Ontario in 1933 and has been in effect since 
that date. Marketing of the crop is now controlled by the Flue-Cured 
Marketing Association of Ontario and, under the stimulus of a minimum 
price fixed annually by the Association, cultivation of this crop has 
expanded rapidly. The 1938 crop of flue-cured totalled 75,145,200 pounds 
from 63,130 acres, as compared with 55,374,000 pounds from 53,347 acres 
in 1937 and 24,596,500 pounds from 35,878 acres in 1936. 

The total commercial tobacco crop of 1938 was estimated at 98,340,700 
pounds with a gross farm value of $19,106,800, as compared with 72,093,400 
pounds valued at $17,140,200 in 1937, the first year in which the value of 
the crop exceeded the previous record value of $15,548,000 established in 
1919. A preliminary estimate of the 1939 crop shows a total production of 
95,000,000 pounds from 89,567 acres. 

The home market for flue-cured leaf has shown the most rapid expan- 
sion in recent years. About 85 p.c. of raw leaf going into domestic 
consumption in 1938 was grown locally, as compared with only 54 p.c. in 
1930. The increased use of domestic leaf has coincided with a drop in 
imports of foreign leaf from 17,400,000 pounds in 1930 to less than 5,000,000 
in 1938. 

Exports in commercial quantities began in 1920, reached a peak of 
13,900,000 pounds in 1933 and totalled 16,341,000 pounds in 1938. The 
United Kingdom, which has always been the chief buyer, takes about 
90 p.c. of the total leaf exports which are largely flue-cured. 


An Apiary at Trenton, Ont.—The building in the background is the storage quarters. 


Courtesy, Ontario Department of Agriculture 


Quebec leads in the output of maple products. With production in 
1938 at the highest point since 1929, and amounting to 3,300,700 gallons in 
terms of syrup, the value of sugar and syrup produced in all Canada was 
$3,849,900, as compared with $2,245,000 in 1937. The 1939 crop amounted 
to 2,592,200 gallons in terms of syrup, with a farm value of $3,443,900. 
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Sugar-beet production is centred in southwestern Ontario and near 
Raymond, Alta., although there are other areas sown to this crop in 
Quebec and Manitoba. In 1938, the latest year for which factory statistics 
are available, the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 143,013,847 
pounds valued at $6,001,380 as compared with 120,440,235 pounds valued at 
$5,230,971 in 1937. 

The growing of fresh vegetables for market is an important occupation 
in many parts of Canada, particularly in suburban areas. Truck farms 
located in specially-favoured regions provide raw materials for the 
vegetable-canning industry and cater to the demands of the fresh vegetable 
market. Other special crops of lesser importance are clover and grass seed, 
hops, and flax for fibre. : 

The production of honey is common to all provinces, with Ontario, 
Manitoba, and Quebec the leaders. The 1938 crop was the highest on 
record, being estimated at 37,268,700 pounds as compared with 23,196,600 
pounds in 1937. The 1938 crop of honey and wax was valued at $3,027,400. 


Dairying 


Dairying has long occupied an important place in Canadian agriculture. 
It had its beginning in the pioneer days when dairy cattle were first 
imported into Canada by the Acadians and the early settlers of the St. 
Lawrence Valley. Black-and-white cattle numbered in thousands were 
reported in the fertile Annapolis Valley in 1715, although the subsequent 


Milking by Machines on a Model Farm at Brandon, Manitoba. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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war and the expulsion of the Acadians caused the number to diminish for 
a time. Butter was made on farms by the settlers and what they did not 
require for their own use was bartered for clothing and groceries in the 
nearby towns and villages. Cheese was made in small quantities, but as 
’ early as 1764 a six-ton export shipment of cheese was made from Nova 
Scotia. As the country developed, the production of these products 
became specialized undertakings, and with the erection of creameries and 
cheese factories the dairy industry was rapidly expanded, giving it a 
position of leadership among revenue-producing farm enterprises. Between 
1930 and 1932 revenues were sharply reduced, but the reductions were not 
as great as those of other farm products. In 1930 dairy products represented 
18 p.c. of the total farm revenue, while wheat represented 17 p.c. Even 
with higher wheat prices during subsequent years, the value of dairy 
products in 1938 was nearly $15,000,000 above that of the principal field 
crop. 


The Cheese and Butter Industries.—Cheese production was the lead- 
ing dairy factory industry in the late ‘nineties and the early part of this 
century. In 1900 the production of cheese amounted to approximately 
221,000,000 Ib. as compared with 36,000,000 lb. of creamery butter. Fifteen 
years later (a year after the outbreak of the War of 1914-18) the creamery 
butter make had advanced to 83,991,000 lb. while the cheese output had 
fallen to 183,888,000 lb. The change from cheese making to butter making 
was gradual but continuous and by 1922 the creamery butter output over- 
took cheese production for the first time with an increase of 18-5 p.c. in 
the former and a decrease of 16-2 p.c. in the latter as compared with the 
output for the previous year. It held the lead until 1925 when the cheese 
industry again recovered first place. But recovery was temporary, for in 
1926 the tide again turned in favour of butter production, and in 1927 a 
sharp drop in the cheese factory output from 172,000,000 lb. to 138,000,000 
lb. gave butter a lead of nearly 39,000,000 lb. over its competitor. The 
cheese industry regained some lost ground in 1928 and again in 1932, but 
otherwise the decline was continuous; between 1925 and 1934 the factory 
cheese output fell from 177,000,000 lb. in the former year to 99,000,000 lb. 
in the latter, while that of butter increased from 169,000,000 lb. to 
235,000,000 lb. In 1938, 1,344 creameries, 988 cheese factories, and 196 
factories manufacturing both butter and cheese were operated in Canada. 
The output of these factories reached a total of 266,886,900 lb. of butter 
and 121,314,600 lb. of cheese, valued at $66,080,700 and $16,597,500, 
respectively. Due to higher butter prices in the winter and early spring 
of 1938, the annual production of creamery butter increased 8 p.c. over 
the 1937 make, while cheddar cheese production declined 7 p.c. A reverse 
development took place in 1939. During the first nine months of the year 
there was a decline of nearly 2,000,000 lb. in the creamery butter output 
and an increase of 4,000,000 lb. in the make of cheddar cheese as compared 
with the same period of 1938. The average summer price of 212 cents for 
butter advanced with the outbreak of war, and in the month of September 
averaged 261 cents. Cheese prices also increased late in September 
averaging 124 cents for the month compared with 11% cents in the three 
summer months. The production of dairy butter has increased approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 lb. in the past ten years and the 19388 production of 
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105,076,000 Ib. represents 28-2 p.c. of the total butter output. Farm-made 
cheese, on the other hand, constitutes only 1 p.c. of the total cheese 
production. 

After the War 1914-18 butter exports were relatively high amount- 
ing in 1925 to 26,600,000 lb., or 16 p.c. of the annual production, but, 
with the development of the home market, exports declined. and at 
times they have been reduced to quite insignificant quantities. In 
1935, 7,700,000 lb. were exported from Canada; in 1936 exports were 
reduced to 5,100,000 lb., in 1937 to 4,100,000 lb., and during 1938 only 
3,893,000 lb. were shipped from Canadian ports. The heavy stock 
holdings that accumulated as the result of high prices and a consequent 
increase in production in 1938 made it necessary to dispose of larger 
quantities than usual. Hence, the overseas movement during the first 
nine months of 1939 advanced to 11,786,000 lb., the highest since 1925 
and represented 5-5 p.c. of the creamery butter production during that 
period. Nearly one-half of this total was shipped out of Canada during 
the period January to March. 

In contrast to butter, cheese is mainly marketed abroad. In Ontario, 
where a large proportion of this product 1s manufactured, primary sales 
are made through local cheese boards, and after being inspected by 
Dominion Government inspectors the cheese is shipped to Great Britain 
and other countries by dealers in the larger distributing centres. At the - 
turn of the century exports approximated 200,000,000 lb., and for the year 
ended June 30, 1904, 234,000,000 lb. As production declined exports also 
dropped to lower levels, and in 1935 amounted to only 55,700.000 lb. The 
1938 exports were 81,000,000 lb., 66-7 p.c. of the total make for that year. 
During the first nine months of 1939 exports amounted to 50,600,000 Ib., 
an increase of nearly 4 p.c. as compared with the same period of 1938. The 
1938 exports represented 23-1 p.c. of the total cheese entering the British 
market where the Canadian product commands a price preference which 
places it next in rank to the finest English cheddar. 


Milk and Milk Products.—Miulk and cream for fluid consumption are 
generally sold by producers to distributors; the demand for pasteurized 
products has tended to bring this about, although in many of the smaller 
centres producers still deliver these products direct to householders. In 
the larger centres of population the distributors usually own plants where 
milk and cream is pasteurized, and butter, cheese, and other products are 
manufactured from the surplus. With the growth of urban centres, more 
and more milk is being used in the fluid form, a fact which has significance 
in connection with the decline in the cheese industry. It is estimated that, 
in 1938, 3,342,000,000 pints of milk (including cream) were consumed in 
Canada, representing a per capita consumption of 0:82 pints daily. Con- 
centrated milk (included under “Miscellaneous Factory Products” in the 
following tables) is another branch of dairy manufacturing that has 
developed at the expense of cheese production. During the period 1933 
to 1988 whole milk products increased 89:1 p.c. while milk by-products 
advanced 88:6 p.c. In 1938, 19:8 p.c. of the total output of all concen- 
trated milk products amounting to approximately 161,000,000 lb. was 
shipped to British and Empire markets. Another important product in 
the miscellaneous group is ice cream. From 1933 to 1938 the total output 
for the Dominion has increased approximately 3,000,000 gal. 
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Production of Dairy Products in Canada, by Provinces, 1938 


Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk All 

Province © |————_—__ as rn Gee yee Other- ct ean 

3 arm- actory wise xpresse 

Creamery Dairy | Factory made _ | Products Used as Milk 

ee tb. biesleetin Ib. | '0001b. | '0001b. | 000 Ib. 
j S28 CRY Beet Be Be Ps 2,500,500 1,559, 000 449, 400 300 628 47,890) 148,587 
IN Sie ceases 6.716.400] 6,520,000 Nil 30,000 14,787} 175,914)  5C0,902 
IN, Bige eee ee 4,519,100 6,554,000 539,500 5,000 3,720 150, 962 420, 002 
Ques 79,214,400} 13,045,000) 27,554,100 225,000 25,530} 1,478,539] 3,974, 987 
Onter gra 87.893.100) 24,783,000} 85,959,900 126,000 305,966] 1,786,508) 5,604,385 
Ma nists aioe 25,703,700} 10,710,000 3,344, 200 165,000 9,785 344,298] 1,245, 833 
Sackiyr eta 23,524,300) 23,305,000 421,000 210,000 6,284 509,928) 1,619,552 
Alta ae. 5 ers 31,239,300] 15,600,000 2,451,800 250,000 19,506 516,048} 1,662,322 
BiG eA aes 5.576, 100 3,000,000 594,700} . 90,000 59,510 235,721 503 , 666 


Totals, 1938) 266,886,900] 105,076,000 "121,314,600 1,101,300} 445,716) 5,245,808/15, 770,236 
1937| 247,056,746 108,084,000) 130,625,838] 1,232,300) 403,963) 5,132,111/15,326, 728 


Value of Dairy Products in Canada, by Provinces, 1938 


Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk 

Province —— se Other- ad 
e + ] 1 
Creamery | Dairy Factory or Ailes oe Bde Used Products 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pee com ees 687,600 359,000 62,900 27 52,000) 571,000] 1,878,527 
ING6 eee ee 1,873,900} 1,695,000 Nil 4,000) 748,000} 3,123,000} 7,889,900 
NEB? Cer ee 1,165,900} 1,639,000 75,000 1,000} 301,000] 2,245,000) 5,799,900 
Be Pa toe 19,407,500 2,740,000 3,719, 800 31,000} 2,634, 000/24, 889, 000/55, 702,300 
DG seen 23,028.000} 5,328,000} 11,776,500 16, 000/16, 021, 000/30, 199, 000/89, 153,500 
Man <tc 6,168,900 2,088,000 448,100 21,000) 1,039,000} 4,370,000/15, 363,000 
Sask. 6 5-255-% 4,940,100} 3,729,000 56, 800 26,000} 566,000] 5,193,000/15, 668,900 
Alta Ns 7,247,500) 2,839,000 355, 500 30,000} 989,000} 6,068,000)18, 792,000 
BC Ao 1,561,300 540,000 102,900 22,000) 2,675,000] 4,629,000} 9,915,200 


Totals, 1938] 66,080,700) 20,957,000; 16,597,500] 151,027/25,025, 000/81, 287, 000|220,163,227 
1937| 64,217,332) 22,622,000) 17,965,123)  174,027/22, 743, 780/78, 087 ,000/ 215,623,262 


1 Includes the value of skim milk and buttermilk. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Poultry farming has expanded considerably in the past ten years. 
The specialized production of eggs and poultry has shown the most 
noticeable development, but poultry is also being given a more important 
place in general farming. Selective breeding and the improvement in 
the quality of eggs and poultry are matters that have received more 
attention in recent years. é 

The population of hens and chickens at June 1, 1938, was estimated 
at 53,775,000. Turkeys numbered approximately 2,000,000, geese 807,000, 
and ducks 616,000. During the year 1938, the production of eggs amounted 
to 213,400,000 doz., valued at $40,700,000 or 19 cents per dozen. The 
production per hen increased from 109 in 1935 to 111 in 1938. Exports 
of poultry in 1938 amounted to 3,512,800 lb. compared with 11,104,000 lb. 
in 1937. The shipments of eggs increased slightly, advancing from 
1,602,000 doz. in 1937 to 1,843,000 doz. in 1938. During the first nine 
months of 1939, 703,000 doz. of eggs were exported from the Dominion 
as compared with 757,000 doz. in the January to September period of 
1938. Egg consumption is comparatively high, amounting in 1938 to 
20:83 doz. per capita. The consumption of poultry in the same year 
was 17-91 lb. per capita. 
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Fruit Growing 


Certain sections of Canada, by reason of favourable soil and climatic 
conditions, are particularly well suited to fruit growing. The Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario, and the Okanagan 
Valley of British Columbia are world-famous centres of production. 
Experimental shipments of Nova Scotia apples were first made in 1861 
but not until 20 years later did the trade develop into a successful com- 
mercial venture. Up to 1890, the annual production of apples in Nova 
Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels, but after that date there was a 
pronounced increase in acreage and in production which later reached 
1,000,000 barrels in 1909 and 1,900,000 barrels in 1911. The all-time high 
record for commercial production was established by the crop of 1933 
which reached the total of 2,762,700 barrels. The great bulk of the Nova 
Scotia crop is normally exported to Britain. 


An Apple Orchard in Bloom, 
Okanagan Valley, British Columbia. 
Inset: Loading Apples for Market. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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In Ontario, where the commercial production of all varieties of fruits 
has reached its highest development, apples have been grown from the 
middle of the 18th century but commercial orcharding has developed only 
during the past 60 or 70 years, following the improvement in transportation 
facilities. In addition to apples, practically all other temperate-zone 
fruits are grown in Ontario but the strawberry, peach, and grape are the 
most important from the revenue-producing standpoint. Some Ontario 
fruit is exported to British and continental European ports but most of it 
is marketed in the province and in other parts of Canada. 

In British Columbia, commercial fruit growing is of comparatively 
recent origin, growth in production having been particularly rapid’ since 
1910. The high point was reached in 1938 with a crop of 6,048,600 boxes of 
apples. Other tree fruits such as pears, plums and prunes, cherries, peaches 
and apricots are all grown in commercial quantities while all the berry 
crops are grown extensively in the province. The Prairie Provinces and 
Eastern Canada absorb a large part of the production while considerable 
quantities of apples are exported to British and foreign markets. 

In New Brunswick and Quebec, fruit growing is increasing and fairly 
important. Apples and strawberries are the principal crops. 

In 1938, the total value of commercial fruit production in Canada was 
$19,319,900, including: apples, $12,569,100; pears, $688,100; plums and 
prunes, $342,700; peaches, $992,200; cherries, $653,600; strawberries, 
$1,996,300; raspberries, $996,600; Jloganberries, $143,300; and _ grapes, 
$782,600. 

Marketings—Although much of the apple crop is consumed in Canada, 
the average of the exports for the years 1934-38 amounted to 46-1 p.c. of 
the crop. Of the 2,853,000 bbl. shipped out of the country during the 
1938-39 season, 2,502,000 bbl. went to the United Kingdom and 140,000 
bbl. were exported to Germany. 

In addition to the heavy export shipments, the producing provinces 
sell considerable quantities of apples in Canada. The large consuming 
populations in Quebec and Ontario take much of the crop of these 
provinces by direct sales on farmers’ markets and to dealer-truckers. In 
the cases of British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and also 
Ontario, outlets in outside provinces have to be found. For this reason 
much of the crop is sold through co-operative agencies or through 
individual shippers. During the 1938-39 season, Nova Scotia shipped 147 
cars; New Brunswick, 59 cars; Quebec, 1 car; Ontario, 497 cars; and 
British Columbia, 1,734 cars to consuming centres throughout the 
Dominion. 


Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has its 
Department of Agriculture, through which is carried on educational and | 
extension work to assist farmers. Agricultural colleges maintained by 
the provinces are: the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro, the 
Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at Guelph, and 
the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agricultural 
colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, while 
faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA—LUMBERING— 
PULP AND PAPER 


Among the industries engaged in utilizing the natural resources of 
Canada, forestry ranks third after agriculture and mining. 

The forests of Canada supply so much more in the way of forest 
products than is consumed by the population that the exportable surplus 
is large and the imports relatively small. In the fiscal year 1939, the 
exports of wood and paper products exceeded the imports by $182,950,126. 

The total land area of Canada is 3,466,566 square miles. Of this about 
1,944,956 square miles is either waste land, such as open muskeg, bare rock, 
barrens, etc., or land occupied by municipalities, factories, mines, roads, 
etc. The remainder is either forest or agricultural land. Some of this is 
fit only for forest production and some is unquestionably more valuable 
for field crops or pasture than for any other purpose. There is also a 
large area of border land which: may be more valuable either for forest 
production or for agricultural purposes depending on its nature, its 
location, and many other variable conditions. 

The potential agricultural area of Canada has been estimated at 
450,000 square miles. This land is capable of supporting continuous, 
successful agriculture. It includes land at present cleared and used for 
field crops or pasture and land at present forested which will eventually 
be cleared for these purposes. 

The potential forest area is estimated at 968,600 square miles 
consisting of land capable of producing valuable forest growth but not 
capable of economic agricultural use. Some of this, owing to ignorance 
of its possibilities, has been occupied by farms. It should be abandoned 
as farm land and devoted to forest growth. 

In between these two classes are scattered farmer’s woodlots with a 
total area of 103,000 square miles. Much of this land may be capable of 
producing field crops and pasture, but it is more valuable for the production 
of wood for farm use and will probably remain in a wooded state. 

The area in Canada at present covered with forest growth is about 
1,223,552 square miles, estimated to contain 273,650,000,000 cubic feet of 
wood, of which 81 p.c. is of coniferous species and 19 p.c. broad-leaved. 

About 769,463 square miles of our existing forest area is at present 
productive and contains about 170,144,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber. 
The remaining 454,059 square miles is at present unproductive through 
inaccessibility or other causes and is estimated to contain 105,512,000,000 
cubic feet. Much of this forest land will eventually become productive. 
The largest part of the productive area, about 66 p.c., is located in the 
eastern provinces, 22 p.c. is in the Prairie Provinces and the remaining 
12 p.c. in British Columbia. The total volume of standing timber is 
distributed with 67 p.c. in the East, 15 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces, and 
18 p.c. on the Pacific slope. The inaccessible area is divided more evenly, 
with 31 p.c. in the East, 31 on the prairies and 38 in the West. 
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During 1937 about 3,000,000,000 cubic feet of the standing timber 
was cut for use. About 564,000,000 cubic feet is destroyed annually by 
fire and another 700,000,000 feet by insects, fungi, windfall, and other 
agencies so that the inroads made in our forest capital in 1937 amounted 
to about 4,264,000,000 cubic feet. 


Forest Fire Protection.—Portable pump and hose in action from a reserve water 
supply in a dry area, Snow Peak Avenue, Yoho National Park, British Columbia. 


Courtesy, National Parks Bureau of Canada 


Forest resources, however, are capable of replacement under forest 
management and can be made self-sustaining. New trees can be grown 
to take the place of those cut or destroyed. Destruction can be reduced, 
growth can be encouraged and increased, and with an annual increment of 
only 10 cubic feet per acre—quite possible under forest management—this 
valuable resource can be maintained in perpetuity. It can be managed so 
as to supply all needs at the present rate of consumption even if the 
population were to increase to over 26 millions. 

Over 160 different tree species grow to commercial sizes in Canada 
and while only 31 of these are conifers their wood forms 80 p.c. of the 
standing timber and 95 p.c. of the sawn lumber. 


Operations in the Woods 


During 1937 the forests of Canada yielded $163,000,000 worth of forest 
products. Logs and bolts were valued at $58,000,000, pulpwood at 
$63,000,000, firewood at $32,000,000, hewn railway ties at $3,100,000, poles 
at $2,400,000, together with square timber, fencing materials, wood for 
distillation and the manufacture of charcoal, and many other valuable 
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forest products. The total value of these primary products increased in 
1937 over the previous year with increases in all the principal items except 
hewn ties and fencing material. (See table on p. 72). 


Pulpwood Logs being Loaded 
on a Sleigh in the Gatineau 
Valley, Quebec. 
Inset: Sawing Big 
Timber into Logs. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Logging operations in Canada are largely of a seasonal nature.’ The 
work is carried on by labour that is usually engaged at other seasons in 
some other gainful occupation. On this account it is practically impossible 
to estimate accurately the amount of labour provided by bush work. In 
most cases the work is done in the winter months when employment in 
other fields is at its lowest point so that lumbering has a valuable levelling 
effect on the employment situation. It also provides new settlers in bush 
country with their first cash crop of pulpwood logs, etc., removed in 
clearing the land. Where farming communities are in or near the forest, 
the camps, drives, and mills provide the farmer and his sons with work 
during the slack season on the farm. This, together with the ready sale 
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of farm products to the lumber companies, has always been of great 
assistance to the farmer establishing himself in a pioneering region. 

The following table gives the total value of the products of operations 
in the woods from 1933 to 1937. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1933-37 


Product 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Logs and bolts...................] 28,158,381 | 29,115,515 | 34,077,938 | 44,827,957 | 58,004,070 
Pulpwood #2. et ee 31,141,104 | 38,302,807 | 41,195,871 | 48,680,200 | 63,057,205 
Pirewood sca ee eee eee 33,213,973 | 31,489,524 | 31,864,500 | 32,167,410 | 32,457,629 
Hewnirailwayatiess-snee eee 1,370, 750 1,541,901 | 3,188,651 3,190,052 3,129, 207 
Polestees ck eee eee ee 963,951 1,091,046 1,359, 736 1,563,681 2,455,345 
Round mining timber............ 841,982 954, 059 997,357 1102255 1,262,658 
Bence:postsece-cene ae er eee 969, 291 988,884 976,402 1,008, 178 992,610 
Wood for distillation............. 342, 107 286, 847 274,797 274,077 309, 892 
Fence:rails) ary ee nee ns 215, 521 262,519 266, 253 273, 282 262, 160 
Miscellaneous products...........| 1,556,082 1,506, 630 1, 260, 274 NG CA EXE 1,319,111 

Totals 545 leo ee 93,773,142 |105,539, 732 \115,461,779 |134,804,228 | 163,249,887 


The Lumber Industry 


Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the 
property of the Crown, the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights 
only. This land is administered by the various provincial departments. 

Canada’s sawmills produced, in 1937, 4,005,601 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $82,776,822. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such 
as hickory, oak, and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 3,048,395 thousand 
shingles, valued at $7,631,691, 392,922 thousand lath, valued at $1,231,965, 
as well as numerous other products, bringing the total value of the products 
of the industry up to $104,849,785, an increase of 30-5 p.c. over the value of 
production for the previous year. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1937 


Total 
: Sawn Lumber : 
Province PiGduction poo 
roducts 
id M ft. b.m. ee eT aay. 
Prince Oa wardels land ope ener eee ae 6,312 118,405 152,818 
Nova SCOtla ano ee Coe eee ae ea re ee ae 178,160 | 2,833,055 3,238,037 
New: Bruns wick arn, oe ae eto aU. Seen ee Nee ne 306, 823 6,331,308 7,585, 133 
Que eC sae wT ae eee eye ne 2c os ota ie OM 700,530 | 14,661,735 | 18,800,636 
Ontarions Ge ee See ET Ee A ee kee, Aer 539,828 | 14,353, 214 17, 644, 737 
Manitoba.) sccco0e Vs os ee aeons, Somes ete ea 58,114 1,124,589 1, 284,939 
Saskatche wanks ceria se eee ks ee tare 41,739 747,735 781,417 
Albertans ee eared a tions ied SAE de tg PSC 101,420 1,478,214 1,714, 467 
BritishiGolum bia site eae ee ee ee enone 2,072,675 | 41,128,567 53, 647, 601 
Totals....... SENT MO, PRI RES 20 th ek Shek BY 4,005,601 | 82,776,822 | 104,849,785 


British Columbia produced 50 p.c. of the total value of sawn lumber 
and sawmill products, Quebec 18 p.c., Ontario 17 p.c., followed by New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Prince 
Edward Island in the order named. 
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Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world. Canadian wood enjoys a preference in 
the British market and the value of Canada’s exports of unmanufactured 
or partially manufactured wood to Great Britain has increased from 
$4,848,157 in the calendar year 1932 to $22,669,304 in 1938. Canadian 
timbers are well regarded in that market. 


Hauling Timber in Winter to the Sawmill near Wolf Creek, Alberta. 


Courtesy, International Harvester Company oj Canada Limited 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry ranks first among Canadian manufacturing 
industries in capital, employment, wage and salary distribution, and net 
value of production. It is second to the non-ferrous smelting and refining 
group with respect to gross production. 

The manufacture of paper was a relatively unimportant industry in 
Canada until the last two decades of the past century when wood-pulp 
superseded rags as a raw material. Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources 
and her dependable and widely-distributed water powers have been largely 
responsible for the remarkable development of the industry. 


The pulp and paper industry has headed the lists in net value of 
production since 1920, and in wage and salary distribution since 1922, 
replacing the sawmills in both cases. It was first in gross value of 
production from 1925, when it replaced the flour mills, until 1935, when it 
was overtaken by the non-ferrous metal group. In these comparisons only 
the manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper industry are considered, 
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no allowance being made for the capital invested, employment furnished, 
payroll, or production of those operations in the woods which form such 
an essential part of the industry as a whole. 


The Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry.—The upper pic- 
ture shows a_ cylinder 
board machine, ‘jordans’ 
and beaters. Cylinder 
boards are used mainly 
for paper boxes. They are 
composed ofseveral liners 
and fillers of various or 
the same ‘furnish’ pressed 
together before’ being 
dried. The furnishes are 
refined in jordans and 
beaters; the sizing and 
dyeing are also done in 
the latter. Below is a sulphite pulp-dryer. This machine prepares the pulp for 
shipment to converters. 
Courtesy, Pulp and Paper Magazine, Gardenvale, Que. 


The gross value of output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily 
until the boom years following the War of 1914-18 when it jumped to a 
peak of over $232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a drop 
which was general throughout the industrial field. From that year on there 
was a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 followed 
by successive decreases to $123,415,492 in 1933. The large decreases of these 
four years were due to both lower price levels and diminished production; 
however, for 1933, production was substantially greater than for the 
previous year although the total value was nearly 10 p.c. less. In 1934, 
1935, 1936, and 1937 quantity and value production both increased. In 
1938 the gross value of production decreased by 18-7 p.c. to a total 
of $183,897,503, as shown in the following statement :— 


Gross Net Gross Net 
Production Production Production Production 
1933.98 $123,415, 492 $ 56,880, 641 19365083 oe ae $183 , 632,995 $ 85,739,406 
1934 es no 152,647, 756 77, 243, 309 193 Toate nee 226, 244,711 106,002,017 


[Bis Sis coerce 159,325,546 78, 647, 626 MOSS se: Sere ere 183 , 897,503 89, 034, 186 
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There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1938, 
comprised 27 mills making pulp only, 48 combined pulp and paper mills, 
and 24 mills making paper only. 


In 1938 the 75 mills making pulp produced 3,667,789 tons valued at 
$87,897,148, representing a decrease of 28-7 p.c. in quantity and a decrease 
of 24-7 p.c. in value from 1937; about 81 p.c. by quantity was made in 
combined mills and used by them in papermaking. About 4 p.c. was 
made for sale in Canada and 15 p.c. was made for export. 


Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1938, 67 p.c. was ground 
wood, 16 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 8 p.c. bleached sulphite, 6 p.c. sulphate, 
and the remaining 3 p.c. screenings, etc. 


The total production of paper in 1938 was 3,249,358 tons, which was 
valued at $151,650,065. Newsprint and similar paper made up 2,668,913 
tons, or 82 p.c. of the total, valued at $107,051,202; paper boards made 
up 11 p.c.; wrapping paper 3 p.c.; book and writing paper 2 p.c.; and 
tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 

Many Canadian pulp and paper mills not only manufacture basic 
paper and paper-board stock but also convert this stock into more highly 
manufactured products such as napkins, towels, packaged toilet papers, 
coated and treated papers, boxes, envelopes, stationery, and other cut 
paper and boards. Figures covering this conversion are not included here. 


Production of Newsprint and Other Paper in Canada, 1929-38 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 
Year SS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ 
G29 ar PE er ees ern niet cistron carrer 2,725,331] 150,800,157] 3,197,149) 192,989, 252 
LOSO eee eee Oe ey eee Pas Ske eee See 2,497,952] 136,181,883] 2,926,787] 173,305,874 
1S 1p NS eee Geren: thre eee te 2,227,052] 114,419,637) 2,611,225) 146,629,889 
1 ae ea Pa it OR On ca eR at ne Are 1,919,205) 85,539,852) 2,290,767) 113,873, 123 
AQ3S ee ene ne oie ane ee 2,021,965} 66,959,501) 2,419,420) 96,689,875 
1OSA Ie Me cee es eae AUER oe es eee ee 2,604,973] 86,811,460] 3,069,516} 120,892,225 
1 QS Die sehr Meera en a eR Roce ae owe clot cts 2,765,444) 91,762,201! 3,280,896) 129,078,386 
1936 Seeteee et See ere Gaines 3,225,386] 105,214,533} 3,807,329] 146,431,934 
1S RY Bele I Se cee my ae RN ct ASA tor Sie ed eee 3,673,886} 126,424,303) 4,345,361] 175,885,423 


LOSS re epee cies see aie, ocr ees ietare ee ease IAa.s 2,668,913 107,051,232) 3,249,358} 151,650,065 


The Canadian production of paper is still almost four times that of 
1917, in spite of the decreases in 1921, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1938. 
Practically all the different kinds of paper used in Canada at the present 
time can be produced in Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in 1938 was nearly three times that of 
the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. 


The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are:— 


1939— tons 1939— tons 1939— tons 
Januarys--- sen 208,382 I Un Relig, 8 neues 5 3 250,015 September........ 253, 230 
February......... 200, 631 NUNS. = cee neon 240,545 October e.. laces 280,985 
March. s.%5<+.00 5° 220,648 Julien ttt an ck 227, 630 November........ - 
Aprilty cece nes 220, 843 AUCUStieean oy. 236,975 December........ - 


CHAPTER VI 
MINES AND MINERALS 


Historical.—Canada is one of the outstanding mineral-producing 
countries of the world. The products of her mines are many and varied 
and the gradual increase in output over a long period of time corresponds 
closely with the general development of the country and with the gain in 
scientific knowledge in the treatment of complex ores. 


Hollinger, the Pioneer Mine of the Porcupine Gold Camp of Northern Ontario.— 
One of the world’s great gold mines, discovered in 1909, this gold-quartz 
property entered commercial production in 1912, and up to the end of 1938 has 
pore a total of 11,249,308 fine ounces of gold and 2,179,249 fine ounces of 
silver. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa 


In early days mining was confined to bare necessities. Coal was 
mined in Nova Scotia as early as 1720 in order to secure a supply of fuel 
for the men who came from France to lay the foundations of the fortress 
of Louisburg. Iron ore was mined in Quebec and the iron was made 
into sugar- and soap-kettles, and tools of various kinds. The mining of 
gold and silver and its recovery from ores was at that time too advanced 
a science for those men whose minds were bent on the settlement of the 
land and on the taking of furs. But gold in the streams was there for the 
taking. The first great gold rush in Canada followed the discovery of 
the metal on the Fraser River in British Columbia in 1857, and in the 
rich gravels of the creeks and rivers of the Cariboo district in the same 
province. Some years later (1889) the discovery of the rich copper-gold 
deposits of the Rossland camp, and further finds along the International 
Boundary introduced in a large way hard-rock mining in southern British 
Columbia. The famous silver-lead-zinc mines in east and west Kootenay, 
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several of which are still in operation, including the famous Sullivan mine 
situated at Kimberley, B.C., placed Canada on the map as a source of lead 
and zinc. Indeed, Sullivan mine to-day contributes over 98 p.c. of the lead 
production of Canada, 36 p.c. of the silver, and 80 p.c. of the zinc. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon Territory in 1896 caused a rush 
of prospectors and miners to that part of the country, and, during the 
decade following 1898, $120,000.000 in gold was taken out. As is the case 
with all placer mining, output gradually fell off, but to-day the gold dredge 
is working its way successfully in the same district through ground that 
could not be touched by the individual miner. 


The Modern Period—Metallies—While British Columbia and Yukon 
may have held the spotlight in mining before the turn of the century, the 
discovery of the rich silver-ore deposits at Cobalt in 1903, along with the 
opening up of the Sudbury nickel mines, which had been located in 1883 
when the C.P.R. was under construction, resulted in Ontario assuming 
an important place among the mineral-producing provinces of Canada, 
though sporadic attempts had been made in the earlier years to produce 
gold, silver, and copper. Since that time there has been built up in 
Ontario a vast mining, smelting, and refining industry. 

The discovery of the silver camps at Gowganda and South Lorrain 
followed, and Ontario became the leading silver-producing province as 
well as the main source of the world’s cobalt—a position she retained for 
many years. Ontario’s prospectors worked far afield and soon discovered 
other valuable ores. This time it was gold. Larder Lake was found in 
1906, but the gold was too low grade and after several years of difficult 
operation the camp was closed down. Larder Lake camp has assumed 
new importance (since the price of gold has been raised to $35 an ounce). 
Porcupine camp was found in 1909 and it still holds the premier position 
among the gold-producing areas of the country. Kirkland Lake, dis- 
covered two years later, has an output second only to Porcupine. These 
two camps produced nearly half of the total output of gold in 1988. 

Other gold mines discovered in Ontario are now operating in Long 
Lac, Red Lake, and Patricia areas. Prosperous towns have grown 
around these mines and the large payroll stimulates agricultural and 
manufacturing production in all parts of the province. 

Prospecting fell to a low ebb during the War of 1914-18, but in 1921 
the famous northwestern Quebec copper-gold areas were opened up with 
the discovery of the Noranda. This wonderful mine is not only one of 
Canada’s principal copper producers but also is the third largest gold 
producer in the country. 

The Prairie Provinces, long thought of as being valuable only as grain- 
growing areas, have also become prominent as a source of minerals. In 
1915 the Flin Flon copper-gold-zinc mine, situated on the Manitoba- 
Saskatchewan boundary, was discovered. The ore was complex and hard 
to treat and it was several years before this large deposit was brought to 
successful production but to-day a large mine, smelter, and zinc refinery 
add annually to Canada’s wealth. 

During the past two years several gold mines have come into produc- 
tion in the Northwest Territories and in Lake Athabaska in northern 
Saskatchewan. One of the most recent developments is in the Zeballos 
country, on the west coast of Vancouver Island. The veins in this latter 
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area appear to be very rich and success for some of the properties was 
assured with a minimum of expenditure. 

The discovery of pitchblende in 1936 by Gilbert Labine at Great Bear 
Lake in the Northwest Territories placed Canada on the map as one 
of the world’s important sources of radium. The ore is brought to Port 
Hope, Ont., for the recovery of radium and uranium salts. 

Among the countries of the world, Canada is to-day first in the 
production of nickel and platinum metals, third in gold and copper, and 
fourth in lead and zinc. 

Fuels.—Canada is in a somewhat anomalous position with regard to 
coal. She has large supplies of bituminous coal in the Maritimes, on 
the prairies, and on the Pacific Coast, but in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, where the population is most dense, no coal is mined. 
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She must therefore either bring her coal to these “acute fuel areas” from 
the United States or, if from Canadian mines, with the assistance of the 
Dominion Government by means of subventions. Canada’s anthracite 
requirements are supplied by the United States, Great Britain, and other 
European sources, and some comes from as far away as French Indo- 
China. Western Canada’s petroleum and natural gas industry is dealt with 
in detail in the special article on pp. 16 to 25. Production from the 
Turner Valley and other Alberta fields has risen from 1,312,368 bbl. in 
1936 to 6,751,312 bbl. in 1938. Some production is also derived from the 
Stoney Creek field in New Brunswick and from southwestern Ontario. 
The New Brunswick gas supplies Moncton and Hillsborough and Ontario’s 
gas serves over 119,000 industrial and domestic users. 


Other Non-Metallics.—Canada produces a great variety of non-metallic 
minerals of economic value. The principal non-metallic is asbestos. 
Indeed, Canada leads the world in the output of this mineral. Approxi- 
mately all of the output comes from the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
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though during the past 
year development work 
has been unlertaken on 
a property in Ontario 
which should shortly be 
in the production class. 
The fibre of this mineral 
is of good quality and 
well adapted for spin- 
ning. Production in 1938 
totalled 289,793 tons with 
a value of $12,890,195. 
Next in importance is 
common salt. The greater 
part of the Canadian 
production of salt comes 
from wells located in 
southwestern Ontario. 
There is a salt mine at 
Malagash, Nova Scotia, 
and production from this 
property is increasing. 
The first production of 
commercial importance in 
Manitoba was recorded 


Asbestos Veins in Rock Face of an Asbestos Mine E 
in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. in 1932, and for Saskat- 


Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa chewan in 1933. Some 


shipments have also been 
made from deposits near McMurray in Alberta. Between 40 and 50 p.c. 


of the Canadian salt production is used in the form of brine in chemical 
industries for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine, soda ash, 
and other chemicals. 


Third in importance among the Canadian non-metallics is gypsum, 
and output in 1938 was valued at $1,502,265. Many large deposits of 
gypsum occur throughout Canada, but production is chiefly from Hants, 
Inverness, and Victoria Counties, N.S.; Hillsborough, N.B.; Paris, Ont.; 
Gypsumville and Amaranth, Man.; and Falkland, B.C. Nearly 50 p.c. of 
Canada’s production is exported in the crude form from Nova Scotia 
deposits, though a substantial trade has been built up in Canada from the 
manufacture of plaster of paris, gypsum wallboard, acoustical materials, 
and insulating products. Other important non-metallic minerals produced 
in Canada are listed in the table on p. 81. a 


Clay Products and Other Structural Materials.—Canada has long 
been a producer of brick and tile, cement, lime, stone, and sand and gravel. 
Production in 1938 totalled approximately $34,000,000. As only a small 
part of these items is exported, the value of output is an excellent baro- 


meter of, or guide to, conditions in the construction industry. 
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Production During the First Six Months of 1939.—Canada’s mineral 
production during the first six months of 1939 aggregated $217,728,702, an 
increase of 4-3 p.c. over the corresponding period of 1938 when the total 
reached $208,779,921. 

Continued expansion in the gold-mining industry was largely respon- 
sible for the increase. Several of the base metals and non-metallic minerals 
were produced in smaller volume than during the first six months of 
1938 and prices for lead and zinc were slightly under those of last year; 
copper prices averaged higher. 

Metals as a group were valued at $164,959,577 compared with 
$157,124,764 during the first half of 1938, an increase of 5 p.c.; fuels, 
including coal, natural gas, and crude petroleum totalled $32,663,723 as 
against $31,985,676, an increase of 2 p.c.; non-metallic minerals rose 6:7 p.c. 
to $9,525,977 from $8,925,393, and the structural materials group decreased 
1-5 p.c. to $10,579,425 from $10,744,088. 

Metals—Among the metals, gold advanced to 2,492,572 fine ounces as 
compared with 2,219,309 fine ounces during the first six months of 1938. 
Output of lead, zinc, and copper was less, and nickel showed a slight gain. 
Metals of the platinum group totalled 165,403 fine ounces valued at 
$4,901,548 compared with 130,077 fine ounces worth $3,978,828. 

Non-M etals—Coal production during the period totalled 6,808,422 tons 
as compared with 6,907,209 tons. Production from New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan mines showed an increase, but output from coal mines 
in other provinces was less. Natural gas production during the first six 
months of 1939 increased 7 p.c. over the same period a year ago. Produc- 
tion of crude petroleum gained 16 p.c. Increased output from the Turner 
Valley field of Alberta was responsible for the sharp advance. 

Among the non-metals other than fuels, asbestos production showed 
a substantial increase over the first six months in 1988. Gypsum output 
was slightly less in quantity and value. Salt, mecluding salt in brine, 
decreased from 197,240 tons to 181,519 tons. Improvement in several of 
the other non-metallic minerals was noted. 

The value of structural materials was estimated at $10,579,425 for the 


half of the year, a decrease of 1:5 p.c. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1936, 1937, and 1938 


1936 1937 1938 
Rect P.C. of heute pee ona 
or Territory {Ce0 Clo AGexo} 
Value Total Value | Total Value Total 
ce g § $ 
Nova Scotia........ 26,672,278 7-4 30,314,188 6-6 26,253,645 5-9 
New Brunswick. ... 2,587,891 0-7 2,763, 643 0-6 3,802,565 0-9 
Quebeeweautrcea. 49,736,919 13-8 65, 160,215 14-3 68, 965,594 15-6 
Ontario. 405... 184,532,892 51-0 |} 230,042,517 50-3 219,801,994 49-7 
Manitobaccwen asa Li Stood 3-1 15,751,645 3-4 17,173,002 3-9 
Saskatchewan....... 6,970,397 1-9 10,271,463 2-2 7,782,847 1:8 
Alberta een tee 23,305, 726 6-4 25,597,117 5-6 28,966, 272 6-6 
British Columbia... 54,407,036 15-0 73,555,798 16-1 64,549, 130 14-6 
fYanlcon as seer eeee oe 2,220,372 | f 3, 784, 528 { 3,959,570 |} 
Northwest Terri- 0-7; 0: 9 } 1-0 
toriesliee tase 170,334 |) ( 117,978 |} [ 568,618 |) 
Totalsk. kaa: 361,919,372 100-0 || 457,359,092 100-0 || 441,823,237 100-0 


\ 
1 Production of radium-bearing ores not included. Figures not available for publication. 
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Mineral Production, Calendar Year 1938, and Official Estimate 
January to June, 1939 


Six months 


Tens me jee: oe HES to June, 1939 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
METALLICS $ $ 

Golden eerie tee fine oz. 4,725,117 97, 676, 834 2,492,572 51,526,034 
Estimated exchange on gold produced - 68,529, 156 - 36, 120,275 
DSILVCne seen eee ne oz 22,219,195 9,660, 239 10,586,950 4,531,426 
Nickel ae eon ao er eee lb. 210,572, 738 53,914,494 110,465,309 27,748,574 
Coppers tee ote rt cee “ 571,249,664 56,554 , 034 286,242,241 28,404,985 
1 BPG Lit ae a Ma oe ate Ser oa 418,927,660 14,008,941 185, 755,363 5,619, 100 
LANG ee eae ne te ee sy 381,506,588 11,723,698 178,752,177 5,110,525 
PJatimumemetals ee ae ee fine oz 292,219 8,874, 136 165, 403 4,901,548 
Other-metalswe. eee. ha ee oe - elsovo2e - 997,110 

otalsleeete:. mcceieeie eee - | 323,075,154 - 164,959,577 

Non-METALLICS 
Fuels 

COB Re a sak fe aE OROR = ere ton 14,294,718 43,982,171 6,808,422 20,905,548 
INaturaligast ene s se M eu. ft. 33,444,791 11,587,450 19,333,196 7,029,490 
Petroleum, crude. 5.4.62 4. bb 6, 966,084 9,230, 173 3,370,425 4,728,685 
PeatHeR Ee wi eset tee oe ton 620 3,500 ~ - 

PLOtH IS Seetirtinny oe eee ene - 64,803, 294 - 32,663, 723 

Other Non-Metallics 

AS DEStOSter te ary ais ee ton 289,793 12,890,195 144,582 6,049,652 
Heldsparantectenncere Secrets a 14,058 129, 293 4,477 42,716 
Gypsitiiceter eee oe eee wi 1,008, 799 1,502,265 310,434 553,552 
Magnesitic' dolomite.......05-.2.2055." - 420,261 - 152, 680 
QuantZ2 teas ao es oe ee Te ton 1,380,011 961,617 756,579 455, 903 
Sell GPa Fels facie coca te 440,045 1,912,913 181,519 989,713 
HOGiUm sulnhatens. ase eiee 63 , 009 553,307 36,222 336, 882 
DUlph urs geste). awh rpen a Sh 112,395 1,044,817 71,747 652,070 
dalerand soapstone: anaes ase 10, 853 144,848 5,355 66,715 
Othernon-metallicss..2- ene - 506, 607 - 226,094 

TLOGBIS tecten ern sans eee eet - 20,066, 123 - 9,525,977 

Ciay Propucts AND OTHER 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 

Pottery, CEH) es Se act hee - 4,536,084 - 1,589,425 
Cem entaae otc erene ae bbl. 5,519, 102 8,241,350 1,995,618 | 2,980,000 
ISL Cae ee nea ee ton 486, 922 3,542,652 234,365 1,710,000 
Stone, sand, gravel, and slate......... 37,339,904 17,558,580 - 4,300, 0004 

ROCAIS teeter laces tase ae ere - 33,878, 666 - 10,579, 4254 
Grand Totals!............... - | 441,823,237 - 217,728, 702 


1 Production of radium-bearing ores not included. Figures not available for publication. 


2 Includes silica sand used for smelter flux. 


4 Kstimated. 


Nine-Month Production of Principal Metals. 


3 In sulphuric acid made and in pyrites shipped. 


Gold production has 


continued its upward trend. Output during the first nine months totalled 
3,803,203 fine ounces compared with 3,464,698 fine ounces during the 


corresponding period of 1938. 


Copper production at 451,410,179 pounds marked an increase of 5 p.c. 
over the first nine months of 1938. Prices during the third quarter of the 
year were slightly higher than the average for the first six months. Nickel 
production at 170,361,711 pounds during the same period increased 6 p.c. 
Lead output at 283,981,561 pounds decreased by 11 p.c. and zinc at 


301,930,559 pounds was 5 p.c. 


higher. 


Silver production was higher than during the same period of 1938; the 
totals were 17,637,398 fine ounces and 17,071,815 fine ounces, respectively. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries in Canada. 
In 1497 John Cabot discovered the cod banks of Newfoundland when he 
first sighted the mainland of North America, and Fernandez de Navarette 
mentioned in his records the French, the Spaniards and the Portuguese as 
frequenters of the “Grand Banks” before 1502. Cape Breton, one of the 
earliest place names in America, took its name from early French 
fishermen. The fishing then was by hand lines over barrels attached to the 
bulwarks to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather 
and then returning to France with their catches. Voyages along the coasts 
soon showed the cod as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks and it 


Hoisting Dories 
on a Fishing 
Schooner after a 
Day’s Fishing on 
One of Canada’s 
Atlantic “‘Banks”’, 
200 Miles from 
Halifax. 


Dorymen Fishing 
for Cod and 
Haddock in the 
North Atlantic, 
Several Hundred 
Miles off Nova 
Scotia.—The dory- 
men are fishermen 
from Nova Scotia 
“‘bank’”’ schooners. 
A number of dories 
are carried by each 
fishing schooner. 


Courtesy, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa 


became common for a crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore and 
make daily excursions to the fishing grounds, the product being salted and 
dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to France. Soon the 
fishermen began to remain all winter and thus permanent fishing settlements 
were established. Until the arrival of the United Empire Loyalists, the 
cod fishery was the only one systematically prosecuted, and attention had 
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been given to the shore fishery alone. No deep-sea fishing vessel put out 
from Lunenburg (now the chief centre of the deep-sea fishery) until 1873. 

Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the 
Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the 
lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of 
Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 
square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the 
North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 
square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. The 
Pacific Coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length. Inland 
lakes contain more than half of the fresh water on the planet; Canada’s 
share of the Great Lakes alone has an area of over 34,000 square miles. 

Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief 
among which are the salmon, the lobster, the cod, the herring, the halibut, 
the whitefish, the haddock, the trout, and the pickerel. 


The Government and the Fisheries 


At the present time the Dominion Government controls the tidal 
fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen Islands in Quebec Province. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario, and the Prairie Provinces and both the 
tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen Islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation 
for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. The fisheries 
under the control of the Dominion Government are administered by the 
Department of Fisheries, which was created as a separate department in 
1930. A large staff of inspectors, guardians, and supervisors is employed to 
enforce the fishery laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the coastal and 
inland waters to prevent poaching and to assist in the carrying out of the 
regulations. The main object of legislation has been the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and 
obstructions and the regulation of fishing operations generally. Stations 
under the direction of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada (formerly 
the Biological Board) for the conduct of biological research are established 
at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C., 
and in Gaspe County, Que. A marine biological station, chiefly for oyster 
investigation work, is conducted at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a substation for 
salmon investigation at Cultus Lake, B.C. The Fisheries Research Board 
‘employs a permanent staff of scientists. Other aids to the industry 
inaugurated by the Government may be mentioned. Most of the fishing 
vessels are equipped with radio receiving sets and a system is now in 
operation for broadcasting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait 
and ice supplies and ice conditions along the coast. Educational work is 
carried on by permanent officers of the Department of Fisheries in 
instructing the fishermen in various areas as to the best methods of 
handling and processing their catches, and in bringing to the attention 
of the public the value of fish as a food. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) 
for the development of the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat 
building, provision was made for the distribution among fishermen and 
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the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 annually in bounties, representing 
the interest on the amount of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 
Vict., c. 42) increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the 
expenditure being settled each year by Order in Council. 


‘Patchers’ Repacking 
Overweight and Under- 
weight Cans as they 
come from an Automatic 
Weighing Machine ina 

British Columbia 
Salmon Cannery. 


Sockeye Salmon 
in British Columbia 
being removed 
from a Purse Seine 
to the Hold of a 
Carrying Boat by 
means of a ‘Brailer.’ 


Courtesy, Department of Fisheries 


By Parliamentary vote the sum of $300,000 was made available for 
use by the Department of Fisheries during the fiscal year 1937-38 to aid, 
in co-operation with the provinces concerned, in the re-establishment of 
needy fishermen. Four provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Quebec—entered into agreements with the Dominion 
authorities in carrying out the purpose of this vote. In each of the four 
the Department of Fisheries spent two dollars for each dollar spent by the 
Provincial Government in direct aid to fishermen who were in need of 
assistance and the total spendings from the departmental appropriation 
were $218,004. In Quebec 8,930 grants were made to fishermen. In the 
Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen Islands the plan adopted was to 
make loans to fishermen and associations of fishermen: the total number 
of these loans to fishermen was 9,176 and to fishermen’s associations, 28. 

In a further effort to aid the fishermen, in this case by expanding the 
demand for their products, large-scale advertising was continued by the 
Department of Fisheries during the fiscal year. In the main, the advertising 
was carried on within the Dominion, but $15,000 was used in the United 
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Kingdom, with the particular object of increasing sales of Canadian canned 
lobster and canned salmon. In Canada many publications of different 
classes were used in the campaign, which extended to all parts of the 
country and directed attention to the merits of Canadian fish foods. 


The Modern Industry 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of 
expansion in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the 
estimated value of the catch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following 
decade and by 1860 had passed the million mark. Ten years later it was 
$6,000,000 and this was again more than doubled in 1878. By 1900 it had 
reached a total of $21,000,000 and the growth continued with little 
interruption until 1918, when it reached the high record of $60,000,000. 
Due to lower prices, the values in later years have been less. In 1938 the 
value was $40,492,976, which is the highest amount recorded since 1930. 
It will be understood that the figures given represent the total value of 
the fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise prepared 
state. The quantity of fish, including shell fish, caught and landed during 
the year 1938 was 10,741,150 cwt., compared with 10,918,048 cwt. in the 
preceding year. 

The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first 
place in respect to value of production, the position which in earlier times 
belonged to Nova Scotia on account of her cod fishery. Nova Scotia is 
now second with regard to value of output, with New Brunswick third and 
Ontario fourth. 


Salmon Pack of British Columbia, by Species, 1934-38 
(Standard cases of 48 lb.) 


Species 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

cases cases cases cases cases 
Rocke ye sui ci com Garis Oar Sotie Migidorn st Nome pe 377,952; 350,444; 415,024) 325,774) 447,453 
Spring Ved se aoel as as Ws sea ew cern at oem eae: 1 10, 187 16,493 10, 963 10, 276 
hoy Cag bade 0700 Ge aa kn ee PA ae cn greeny a eae EN 29,584 3,114 oak. 1,788 DS 
STOGIIEE WILE LO era oeetns etgn ey Ie ey. pangee 1 8,619 10, 834 3,420 2,933 
Bliebaickerrntcist coh are oe ence utes 29,556 15,319 33,718 19, 236 27,417 
*_ Steel heads cx ane wicen at erie nee ce hia t es eae 1282 596 1,068 844 1,035 
ONOG Sew att emer any ee en a Oitcaee 195,874} 216,173 212,343 113,972 273,706 
Pi Ke Oy aes ee ie ect cae) Nae or Oi ns 435,364) 514,966) 591,532) 585,576) 400,876 
CG ie 0a Yesat Seat oan SAU AE fo A ot eRe rE 513,184) 410,604) 597,487) 447,602) 541,812 
Totals 2a re te Bee at 1,582,796] 1,530,022) 1,881,026] 1,509,175) 1,707,830 


1Included with ‘‘Spring, pink’’. 


Lobstering on the Atlantic Coast is second in value only to the salmon 
fishery of the Pacific. Lobstering commenced about the year 1870 with 
three canneries and has expanded until it is now the largest fishery of 
the kind in the world. In 1938 the lobster canneries numbered 215 and 
gave work to nearly 5,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. 
In New Brunswick the canning of sardines, which are young herring and 
not a distinct type of fish, exceeds in importance its lobster industry. 
There are only 3 sardine canneries in the province, but they are of large 
capacity, and gave work in 19388 to nearly 700 people. The salmon 
canneries of the Pacific numbered 38 and gave employment to nearly 5,000 
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persons. There are a few salmon canneries on the Atlantic Coast, but 
their output is comparatively small. The fish-canning and -curing industry 
is connected entirely with the sea fisheries, the plants being scattered 
along the coasts in locations of easy accessibility to the fishermen in 
delivering their catches. 


Production of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1914, 1937, and 1938 


Values of Production Percentages of Total 


Province or Territory Values 
1914 1937 1938 1914 1937 1938 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward or ee ae 1,261, 666 870, 299 930, 874 4-] 2-2 2-3 
Nova Scotia. . ne ek sao alh CEACELT RIEU IE ASO PAD RYN ip ete GR) 24-7 23-7 21-7 
New Brunswick................. 4,940,083 | 4,447,688 | 3,996,064 15-8 11-4 9-9 
Quebecs oe tee eee 1,924,430 1,892,036 1,957,279 6-2 4-9 4-8 
Ontario... ieee ee 2,755,291 | 3,615,666 | 3,353,775 8-8 9-3 8-3 
Manitobavs 4 pt ee ee 849,422 1,796,012 1,811, 124 2-7 4-6 4-5 
Saskatchewan................... 132,017 527,199 468, 646 0-4 1-4 1-2 
Alberta ss. eee 86,720 433,354 492,943 0-3 1-1 1-2 
British Columbia:..2-.-25---.-. 11,515,086 | 16,155,439 | 18,672,750 36-8 41-4 46-1 
Yukonee: eee 69,725 8,767 5, 290 0-2 0-0 0-0 
Totals..... Bee etry 31,264,631 | 38,976,294 | 40,492,976 100-0 100-6 100-6. 
Fisheries Production, by Principal Kinds, 1937 and 1938 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value, and arranged by value in 1938.) 
1937 1938 
Kind —_— : 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ ewt. $ 
Salmonined? soe. 65 oc ee ears. ene tan ai 1,724,213 | 12,370,219 | 1,766,728 | 14,992,544 
1 Be) oo] eas WR hic a oor 309,950 | 4,633,429 314,385 3,793,219 
COG FRR. og ct ne toe 5 nee ee 1,523,626 | 3,140,230 | 1,702,023 3,335, 231 
Herring ee ee ee 3,057,503 | 2,556,883 |} 2,533,677 2,487, 231 
Halibut2y reise. 3 cnt che es eee 150,583 | 1,598,190 162,540 1,789,444 
Whitefish het eo poe es 173,675 | 1,887,889 154,244 1,650, 347 
Sardine 2 oe he ee ots, otenre 159,481 | 1,526,505 184, 450 1,393,129 
Haddock: fe tnk Neaeen e ee ene eee 388, 823 1,296,313 393,589 1,361, 992 
"Tut entation eae - 70,588 | 1,031,740 72,873 1,036, 292 
Pickerel 9. case ee: se ee 143, 020 1,043, 532 128,812 1,031, 868 


Capital Invested and Employees Engaged in the Fisheries, 1936-38 


Item 1936 mel 937 1938 
Capital $ $ $ 

grec boats, nets, traps, et€........ 00.0. cee ee cece recess 27,258,550 | 26,796,379 | 26,598,944 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments................... 18,614,592 | 18,130,385 | 21,962,498 
Totals, Capitals cs. ..0: ee ee 45,873,142 | 44,926,764 | 48,561,442 

Employees No. No. No. 
On vessels and boats, and in fishing without boats........ Uitoo 69,981 71,510 
In fish-canning and -curing establishments................. 15, 238 14,044 14,484 


Totals, Employees............................ 86,973 84,025 85,994 
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Export Trade in Fish.—The domestic consumption of fish is relatively 
small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. 
From’ 60 to 70 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export, of which the 
United States takes approximately one-half and the United Kingdom 
one-fourth. In the calendar year 1938, total exports amounted to 
$27 543,680, of which $12,713,819 went to the United States and $6,880,661 
to the United Kingdom: analysed in another way, $11,457,680 
went to British Empire countries and $16,086,000 to foreign countries. 
The most important single export is canned salmon (to the United 
Kingdom and European markets), followed by fresh lobster, canned 
lobster, fresh salmon, fresh whitefish, and dried cod (to the West Indies, 
South America, etc.). For fresh fish the United States is the chief market, 
although the United Kingdom takes considerable quantities of salmon and 
halibut, classified as fresh and frozen. 


Trout Fishing in the Nipigon District, Ontario. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Game Fish.—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial 
survey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers 
of the Maritime Provinces; the black bass and speckled trout of the 
Quebec and Ontario highlands; the red trout of the Nipigon; and the 
salmon and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable public 
revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts 
to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides 
find employment in this field during the summer months. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FUR TRADE 


The fur trade of Canada which, in the early days, dominated all other 
pursuits and led to the exploration and the eventual settlement of the 
country, is still of immense importance. The advance of agricultural 
settlement, lumbering, and mining has driven fur-bearing animals farther 
and farther afield, and this expulsion from their former range, combined 
with the improved methods now used in the capture of the animals, has 
caused serious depletion in the numbers of the various kinds. To deal 
with this loss the various Provincial Governments, in co-operation with 


During the visit of Their Majesties the King and Queen to Winnipeg, on May 24, 
the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, paid King George “rent’’ with two 
black-beaver pelts and two elk heads. His Majesty is shown here as he 
received the two beaver skins, with Queen Elizabeth looking on. | 


Courtesy, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


the Dominion authorities, have inaugurated a policy of conservation, and 
have passed laws under which provision is made for close seasons, for the 
licensing of trappers and traders, for the collection of royalties on pelts, 
and for the regulation of the methods to be employed in trapping the 
animals. The annual value of the raw-fur production of Canada shows no 
decline, but this is due to the fur-farming industry, which now supplies 
nearly all of the silver fox and about 40 p.c. of the mink pelts. 
Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw-fur 
production were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, these reports at 
first being based on returns supplied to the Bureau by the fur traders, but 
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more recently prepared from statements furnished by the provincial game * 
departments, which are based on returns of royalties, export tax, etc. In 
1881 the value of pelts taken was $987,555; by 1910 it had become 
$1,927,550; in the season 1920-21, $10,151,594; and in 1930-31, $11,803,217. 


According to advance figures, the value of Canada’s production of 
raw furs in the season 1937-38 (12 months ended June 30, 1938) is placed 
at $12,527,497, compared with $17,526,365 in the preceding season. These 
totals comprise the value of pelts of fur-bearing animals taken by trappers 
and pelts sold by fur farms, the value of the latter approximating 46 p.c. 
of the whole. Lower average prices of furs are chiefly responsible for the 
decrease in total value, as a decrease shown also in the total number of 
pelts is credited mainly to the less valuable kinds, viz., rabbit and 
squirrel. Average prices for the ten principal kinds, with 1936-37 averages 
in parentheses; were: silver fox, $22-67 ($29-46); mink, $10-00 ($16-24) ; 
muskrat, 76 cents ($1-40); white fox, $12:59 ($13-71); beaver, $10°47 
($12-54) ; marten, $23-28 ($26-28) ; red fox, $7-02 ($8-16); ermine, 51 cents 
(88 cents); lynx. $29-93 ($34-52); and cross fox, $20-93 ($24-75). Silver 
fox showed a total of 249,982 pelts valued at $5,666,209, an increase in 
number of 19,952, but a decrease in value of $1,111,435. The value of the 
silver fox pelts represents 45 p.c. of the total for all kinds of furs. Second 
in importance is mink, with a total value of $1,348,007. 


Quebec is the leading province with respect to total value of raw-fur. 
production. The relation which the value for each province bears to the 
total for Canada is as follows: Quebec, 17 p.c.; Ontario, 16 p.c.; Prince 
Edward Island, 14 p.c.; Northwest Territories, 10 p.c.; Alberta, 9 p.c.; 
Manitoba, 8 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 7 p.c.; British Columbia, 6 p.c.; Nova 
Scotia, 6 p.c.; New Brunswick, 5 p.c.; and Yukon, 2 p.c. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1921-22 to 1937-38 


Season Pelts ee a Season Pelts oe al 

No. $ No. $ 
SP ee ae 4,366,790 | 17.488, 867 | 1930=3 lean eee Oo oe 4,060,356 11,803,217 
1922 E 03 ere no ee ANGHSROO GMa ONO LROG Malle Oo] 2 meneemnRine ieee 4,449 289 10, 189, 481 
1923-0 4 rere She er AMIN OVSUI LOROFoNS Lia Los 2—o0 1 anes one ee 4,503,558 10,305, 154 
1924295 yan oan eee ee SyS20n oom lors 4 DO4alelO35—-o4 9 ane ee 6,076,197 12,349,328 
1925-26: etre ee ShOSOnLASt LD O12 244u 1934-305 eie aes 4,926,413 12,843,341 
192622 ne Ate eee rea AR SOUS Sms S04 62 Onin 930-0 Olen nee 4,596,713 15, 464, 883 
192 7=2 Si enn Aes SDE TUTRS ASA Vea kess 10/76 oll TIGRE S87). bats ovis oon 6, 237, 640 117,526,369. 
1028-208 reir ane ee iy DE SOAS |) AUS eZ BS || RV ERS ona alee canoe 4,688, 083 12,527,497 
1929-30 eA eee 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 


. 1 Preliminary figures. 


An important adjunct of the fur trade is the industry of fur dressing 


and fur dyeing. 


treated for owners at a certain charge per pelt. 


The work is chiefly on a custom basis; the furs are 
The number of plants 


engaged in the treatment of furs during the year 1937 was 14, the number 
of skins treated 4,004,620, and the amount received for the work $1,397,767. 
The principal kinds of furs treated, with regard to number, were rabbit 
(1,522,623) and muskrat (987,713). There is also the fur goods industry, 
which supplies practically the entire quantity of fur goods—coats, scarves, 
muffs, caps, gauntlets, ete——consumed in the Dominion. This industry in 
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*1937 provided employment for 3,419 persons, paid in salaries and wages 
$3,730,176, and produced goods to the value of $16,261,100. There were 
establishments from coast to coast to the number of 351 although the 
industry was centred chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 


Litter of Fox Pups 
ona Fox Farm near 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Fox Pens on a Fur Farm at 
Kirkfield, Ontario. Lower inset: 
Silver black fox; ranch scene in 

Ontario during winter. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Fur Farming.—Fur farming, which was commenced in Prince Edward 
Island towards the close of the past century, and has since spread through- 
out the Dominion, to-day occupies a position of large importance, whether 
regarded as a distinct industry or as a branch of agriculture. 

In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice in Canada for 
trappers to keep foxes caught out of season alive until the fur was prime, 
and from this custom has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. 
For many years the term “fur farming” was synonomous with “ fox 
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farming” attention being directed chiefly to the silver fox. The black or 
silver fox is a colour phase of the common red fox, and the beauty of its 
fur and the consequent high price to be realized from the sale of the pelt 
encouraged the carrying out of experiments in breeding to fix this silver 
strain. Success came in the year 1894, when a litter of silver foxes was 
raised to maturity on a farm near Alberton, Prince Edward Island. 
Further successes advanced the industry, and in 1913 an enumeration by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for Prince Edward Island showed 277 
fox farms in the province, with a total of 3,180 foxes, of which 650 were 
silver. Meanwhile attempts at rearing foxes in captivity were also being 
made in other provinces, the records showing that foxes were successfully 
bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 1905, and in Nova Scotia in 1906. 
In 1912 and 1913 the Dominion Commission of Conservation conducted 
an exhaustive inquiry into the history and possibilities of fur farming in 
Canada, and the resulting data, published in 1913, gave an impetus to the 
industry. The pioneers of the fox-farming industry raised the foxes chiefly 
for the sake of the pelts, as high as $2,600 being received for a single pelt 
of exceptional quality, and it was not until 1912 that there was any 
general sale of live foxes. With increased interest in fur farming came 
a large demand for foxes to be used as foundation stock in newly- 
established ranches. Fabulous prices were now obtainable for the live 
animals, sales of proved breeders in 1912 being recorded at from $18,000 
to $35,000 per pair. The number of fur farms from this time forward 
rapidly increased, companies as well as individuals engaging in the business, 
and as larger number of foxes became available for sale, prices naturally 
declined. In 1919 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced the 
annual collection of returns of fur farms, and the records for that year 
show 424 fox farms and 5 miscellaneous kinds of fur farms in Canada. The 
number of silver foxes on the farms in the same year was 7,181, of which 
5,401 were credited to Prince Edward Island. Meanwhile the average price 
for a pair of silver foxes had dropped to around $650, although prices as 
high as $1,100 for a single fox are recorded. By 1937, the latest year for 
which statistics are available, the number of fox farms had mounted to 
7,601, with a total of 157,053 foxes, of which 153,822 were classified as 
“silver”. The demand for live foxes is not as great as in the earlier years 
when fur farming was in course of establishment, but there is an ever- 
present market for furs and the industry is now engaged in meeting the 
requirements of this market.. In 1937 the value of the pelts sold 
represented 85 p.c. of the total revenue in that year. 

Second only to the silver fox in importance is the mink. In 1937 the 
number of mink on the farms at the end of the year was 71,410, or 
slightly more than one-half of the number of silver foxes recorded. Mink 
farms are reported in all provinces, with Ontario and Manitoba of first 
importance with regard to number of farms. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts, at Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island, an experimental fur farm for the study of matters 
affecting the health of fur-bearing animals, especially the silver fox, in 
captivity, while in several provinces, also, government departments have 
branches whose activities are for the benefit of the fur-farming industry. 
Reports and pamphlets are issued from time to time, and the advice of 
the officers in charge of the work is always available to the fur farmer. 
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Statistics of Fur Farming—The number of fur farms in operation in 
Canada in 1937, according to returns made to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was 9,179, an increase over the preceding year of 1,037, or 
13 p.c. The total includes 7,601 fox farms, 1,426 mink farms, and 152 farms 
under various other classifications, as raccoon, marten, fisher, etc. 

The value of fur-farm property was $17,363,602, of which $7,687,171 is 
credited to the land ‘and buildings and $9,676,431 to the fur-bearing animals 
The number of fur-bearing animals (exclusive of muskrat and beaver, for 
which information is not available) born in captivity each year has been 
mounting steadily and for the year 1937 recorded a total of 354,075, an 
increase over the preceding year of 57,595. The principal kinds were silver 
fox, with a total of 238,936, and mink, with a total of 106,999. These two 
kinds, together, accounted for 98 p.c. of the total number of: births. 
Compared with the preceding year the number of silver foxes born showed 
an increase of 17,031 or 8 p.c., and the number of mink an increase of 
41,107 or 62 p.c. The value of the live fur-bearing animals sold from the 
farms during the year was $1,030,888, an increase over the preceding year 
of $200,116 or 24 p.c. The rapid advance of the mink-farming branch of 
the industry contributed largely to the increase, many mink being required 
to stock new farms. In 1937 the sale of pelts brought to the fur farmer 
the total amount of $5,779,498, an increase over the preceding year of 
$71,060. 


Pelts Sold From Fur Farms-—The volume of silver fox pelt sales 
from the farm continues to advance, but the average price per pelt has 
receded steadily during the past few years. In 1937 the silver fox pelts 
sold numbered 196,436, compared with 162,999 in the preceding year, while 
the total value was $5,019,487, compared with $4,950,290, and the average 
price per pelt, $26 compared with $30. The number of mink pelts sold 
was 54,819, compared with 40,844, the value, $681,475, compared with 
$652,940, and the average price per pelt, $12 compared with $16. The 
value of silver fox and mink pelts, combined, represents 99 p.c. of the total 
for all kinds sold from the farms. 


Export Trade in Furs.—The important markets for Canadian furs 
are London and New York; the trade tables for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1938, show that of the value of raw furs exported, viz., $12,653,355, 
the United Kingdom received $8,363,694 and the United States $3,610,520. 
At the close of the Great War, Montreal took a position as an international 
fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. At the 
sales held in Montreal during the season 1937-38 the pelts sold numbered 
1,438,101, while the value amounted to $4,992,956. Fur auction sales 
are held also at Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 

In 1667 exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 
550,000 francs. In 1850, the first year for which trade tables of the 
Customs Department are available, the value of raw furs exported was 
£19,395 ($93,872); for the year ended June 30, 1920, the value was 
$20,417,329; for 1925, $17,131,172; for 1930, $17,187,399; and for 1937, 
$18,529,254. As seen from the 1938 figures quoted in the previous paragraph, 
the value of raw furs exported in that year showed a decrease of 32 p.c. 
compared with 1937, the decrease being in line with the reduction in the 
total value of raw-fur production. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Canada’s water powers constitute one of her greatest natural resources. 
Their development has not only facilitated the growth of industry but has 
resulted in giving value to marginal products, which, without the low-cost 
power provided by water, would have remained unmarketable. This low- 
cost power has also resulted in the creation of entirely new centres of 
population for the processing of raw materials imported from abroad. 


-@ GENERATOR 


The Beauharnois Power Development 
(477,000 h.p.), St. Lawrence River, 
Quebec. Inset above: Interior of the 
power house. Jnset below: Sketch of 
the transverse section through power 
house showing details of main units. 
This sketch indicates what a relatively 
small proportion of the generators are 
shown above the floor level of the 
power house. 


Courtesy, Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Comvanu, Montreal 
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So general and widespread is its availability that all but the most isolated 
hamlets enjoy the amenities of electric lighting, radio, cooking and 
domestic appliances which in many countries are only associated with the 
larger urban centres. 


Canada’s water powers have an estimated capacity of almost 34,000,000 
h.p. which, under average conditions of use, will provide for a turbine 
installation of about 43,700,000 h.p. of which the installation, as at Jan. 1, 
1940, represents almost 19 p.c., notwithstanding that it provides 733 h.p. 
for each thousand of her population. These water powers, developed and 
undeveloped, are found from the Maritimes to British Columbia in 
proximity to all industrial centres, the largest mineral deposits and 
pulpwood supplies. Widespread transmission networks distribute the power 
from developed sites to consumers within radii of hundreds of miles. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1940 


Available 24-hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


Province or Territory ——___________—_——_| Turbine 
At At Installa- 
Ordinary | Ordinary tion 
Minimum | Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Prince: Kd ward Islands... ee ee ee 3,000 5,300 2,617 
Nova Scotties sk ae eens okt eee pe Ae ee 20, 800 128,300 131 717 
New: Brunswick]: c eee es ee eee a 68,600 169, 100 133,347 
Qiieheo ee sia oe eee 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 4,084, 763 
Ontario 2055. 2 ae oie eR eee 5,330,000 | 6,940,000 2,596, 799 
Manitobatsccsc eee sca See Sere eT 3,309,000 | 5,344,500 420.925 
Saskatchewan....ccn hs eee ess Coa ee Oe eee 542,000 | 1,082,000 90. 835 
Albertack ss) 2 6.0 5itte nee: os on otalet ee oe oe eee 390,000 | 1,049,500 71,997 
British: Colum biawe cert corns ak ree ee eee 1,931,000 5, 103,500 738,013 
Wukon andsNorthwestslerritories... 4. 4. nee eee 294, 000 731,000 18,199 
Canada: 23 pete. « soles Pe Poe te We eats 2? 20,347,400 | 33,617,200 8,289, 212 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the 
other provinces, are a valuable economic resource that is augmented 
by abundant local coal supplies. Quebec has the largest known resources 
of water power and the greatest development, her present installation 
representing almost 50 p.c. of Canada’s total. Almost 90 p.c. of her 
total installation is operated by central electric station organizations 
distributing electricity for public use. Ontario, which, like Quebec, is 
without local coal supplies, is second in both power resources and 
development. Here the Hydro-Electric Power Commission operates plants 
aggregating more than 65 p.c. of the total installation of the province, 
while an additional 21 p.c. is operated by other central station organizations. 
Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power resources and 
the greatest development, 75 p.c. of the total hydraulic development of the 
three provinces being installed on the Winnipeg River to serve the City of 
Winnipeg and adjacent municipalities and, over the transmission network 
of the Manitoba Power Commission, some 135 cities, towns, and villages in 
southern Manitoba. In the section of the Prairie Provinces containing 
least water power, the southern portions of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
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there are large fuel resources. British Columbia, traversed by three distinct 
mountain ranges, ranks fourth in available power resources and her hydraulic 
development is exceeded in Quebec and Ontario only. The water powers 
of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, while considerable, are so remote 
from markets as to limit their present development to local mining uses. 


Hydro-Electric Construction During 1939.—Construction during 1939 
added a further 97,040 h.p. to Canada’s hydraulic development and brought 
the total installation to 
8,289,212 h.p. This total 
also includes a_ 1,400- 
h.p. plant which was 
not reported in time 
for inclusion in last 
year’s review. 

In British Columbia 
the West Kootenay 
Power and Light Com- 
pany is installing two 
additional generating 
units in its Upper 
Bonnington Falls Sta- 
tion. These units are 
expected to be in oper- 
ation in the spring of 
1940 and are rated at 
25,000 h.p. each, bring- 
ing the total capacity 
of the plant to 84,000 
h.p. The Company also 
greatly improved flow- 
age conditions on the 
Kootenay River at 


Grohman, following an 
Eugenia Falls Development.—The highest head plant a 
in Ontario; one of the power plants supplying the order of the Interna 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission’s Georgian tional Joint Commis- 
Bay system. The view shows the power house, pipe 


lines and surge towers. The head is 550 feet. sion permitting storage 
Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario of water in Kootenay 
Lake. 


In Saskatchewan, the Churchill River Power Company increased the 
installation of its plant at Island Falls on the Churchill River to 87,500 h.p. 
by the addition of a 19,000 h.p.-unit, the second of this rating, and by the 
rebuilding of the three original units from 14,000 h.p. to 16,500 h.p. each. 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company brought into opera- 
tion on July 1, 1939, the initial installation of 3,300 h.p. in its hydro- 
electric development at Wellington Lake on Charlot River. The plant 
supplies power for gold mining at Goldfields, Saskatchewan. 

In Ontario, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, which operates 
the Northern Ontario Properties as trustee for the Provincial Government, 
installed a third unit of 7,500 h.p. in Ear Falls generating station on the 
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English River, thereby increasing the station’s installation to 17,500 hyp. 
Extensive transmission-line construction was also carried out to connect 
the station with the Rat Rapids generating station at the easterly end of 
Lake St. Joseph aad to transmit power to nearby mining properties. The 
line was also extended to the town of Sioux Lookout. 

In the extreme northwestern part of Ontario, Berens River Mines 
Limited completed and brought into operation a 2,000-h.p. plant on Duck 
River, a tributary of the Severn. The plant is at the outlet of North Wind 
Lake and the power is transmitted 85 miles to the company’s mine. 

At Black River Falls on Black River, about two miles northeast of 
Heron Bay on Lake Superior, the Ontario Paper Company completed a 
hydro-lectric plant of 1,500 h.p. to serve Heron Bay pulpwood-barking mill. 

The Gananoque Electric Light and Water Supply Company 'con- 
structed a plant of 999 h.p. at Brewers Mills on the Cataraqui River and 
replaced a 225-h.p. turbine in its Gananoque plant by one of 666 h.p. 

In the Province of Quebec the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company brought its ninth unit of 53,000 h.p. into operation and resumed 
work on the installation of the tenth and eleventh units. 

The St. Maurice Power Corporation proceeded with the construction 
of its 243,000-h.p. development at La Tuque on the St. Maurice River. 
The plant is scheduled for completion towards the close of 1940. 

La Sarre Power Company completed a new plant of 700 h.p. on La 
Sarre River, 3 miles north of La Sarre. The plant is designed for a further 
installation of 700 h.p. 

The Quebec National Electricity Syndicate proceeded with the con- 
struction of its plant on the Upper Ottawa River to augment the power 
supply of the mining fields of northwestern Quebec. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 87 p.c. of all water power developed in Canada is developed by 
central electric stations and, although there are a large number of stations 
(279) which derive their power entirely from fuels and 38 hydraulic stations 
which also have thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity 
generated for sale is produced by water power. 

The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 
5,500,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1919, the first year for which such data are 
available. Six years later it was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than 
trebled and by 1930 it amounted to 18,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. With 
continued depression in manufacturing industries the output started to 
decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but from June, 1933, to the 
end of 1937 there has been an almost continuous succession of increases 
each month after adjusting for normal seasonal variations. A slump in 
1938 in the pulp and paper industry, which takes around 40 p.c. of the 
total power generated, caused a reduction in the output. The output for 
October, 1939, at 2,589,956,000 kilowatt hours, was the largest in the 
history of the industry; an estimate for the present year is 28,350,000,000 
kilowatt hours, as compared with the output of 26,013,000,000 kilowatt 
hours shown for 1938. Only one other country (Norway) has a greater 
output per capita and only three other countries have greater total 
outputs irrespective of size. One reason for this large use of electricity 
produced by central stations is the absence of coal in the central provinces 
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and the large quantities of water power available within transmitting 
distances of the principal manufacturing centres. The pulp and paper 
industry has been an important factor in the rapid increase, using around 
40 p.c. of the total output. Low rates and reliable service have increased 
the domestic use for lighting, cooking, water heating and other household 
uses; the average per capita consumption has risen to 1,338 kilowatt hours 
per annum, about twice that in the United States where living standards 
are very similar. Secondary power used in electric boilers, mainly in pulp 
and paper mills, has increased from a very small quantity in 1924 to over 
7,000,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1937, but the consumption of firm power, 
or total output less secondary power for electric boilers and exports to the 
United States, has continued to increase and reached a peak for the month 
of October, 1939, of 1,804,048,000 kilowatt hours; the index, after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, rose to 217 for September. 


Transformers are Essential Links in the Distri- 
bution of Electric Power.—The above views are 
of a Canadian electrical equipment plant; the 
upper one shows sheets of insulated silicon steel 
being cut into laminations for transformer cores. 
Below, the core legs are being built up for power 
transformers (over 200 kva.). These legs are later 
assembled by yoking them together into units so 
that two or more core legs make a complete mag- 
netic circuit. At lower right, a huge 1,250 kva. 
transformer is shown ready for delivery to the 
purchaser. 


Courtesy, Ferranti Electric Limited, Toronto 


The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in 
Canada in 1937 was 79-2 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment 
in these industries, the increase from 61°3 p.c. in 1923 being almost 
continuous. In the mining industries this conversion to electric drive has 
been even greater, growing from 57-3 p.c. in 1923 to 79-7 p.c. in 1937. In 
1937 almost 84 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing industries 
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and 85 p.c. in mining industries were driven by power produced in 
central stations. 

Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increasing in 
manufacturing industries much more rapidly than the number of employees 
during the past decade. From 1923 to 1937 power equipment, measured in 
horse-power, increased by 119°5 p.c., whereas the number of employees 
increased by only 30-5 p.c. Of course, employees decreased from 1929 to 
1933, while power equipment continued to increase. At the peak of 
employment in 1929 the increases over 1923 were 80-2 p.c. for power 
equipment and 31:9 for employees. ‘These percentage increases are 
affected by the relative status of each class of power at the beginning of 
the period and also by the more or less general practice of installing a 
surplus of motor capacity in plants where each machine has its own motor. 
One horse-power is equivalent approximately to the capacity of ten men. 
Consequently in 1923 for each employee there was power equipment with 
a capacity of 42 men, by 1929 this had grown to a capacity of 57 men, 
and by 1937 to 71 men. The load factor, or extent to which the available 
power equipment and man power were used, is not known, but quite 
probably the ratio between use and available capacity was changed very 
little for these years. 


Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is also displacing coal 
and oil to heat furnaces, ovens and boilers, and is doing enormous 
quantities of work in electrolytic refining of metals, production of 
fertilizers, metal plating and so forth. 


Investments in central electric stations for 1937 amounted to 
$1,497 ,330,231, which was larger than for any manufacturing industry; 
revenues amounted to $143,546,643 and 1,500,128 domestic customers were 
served. These are approximately 60 p.c. of all families in Canada, both 
urban and rural. 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-39 


From From From Trom 
Year Water Fuel Total Year Water Fuel Total 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | '000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
1926...... 991,041 16, 746 1,007,787 || 1933..... 1,436, 486 26,150 1,462, 636 
1927 1,193,481 18,944 | 1,212,425 || 1934..... 1, 733,810 29,484 1,763, 294 
1928...... 1,340, 292 21,192 | 1,361,484 || 1935..... | 1,917,958 32,410 1,950, 368 
1929...... 1,441, 208 27,622 1,468,825 || 1936..... 2,078, 739 37,452 2,116,191 
1930...... 1,463,330 25,230 | 1,488,560 || 1937..... | 2,256,779 41,882 2,298, 661 
193teeee 1,339, 907 26,071 1,365,978 || 1938..... 2,130,006 37,728 2,167,734 
1932-00 1,296, 360 25,845 1532252057 1930 ache ese 0 39,178 2,321,374 


1Ten-month average. 


The above figures are interesting as showing the consistent progress of 
the industry from 1926 to 1930 and, after a two-year interval, its continued 
progress. Even in the worst of the depression years (1932) the drop in 
output was only a little over 11 p.c. of the maximum, and, from June, 
1933, onward there has been very rapid and fairly continuous increase. 
The index number adjusted for seasonal variations reached an all-time 
high point for any month at 239-83 in June, 1937 (1926 = 100), and was 
238:77 in June, 1939. 


CHAPTER X 
CONSTRUCTION 


Construction has received considerable stimulus in the past two or 
three years from the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, the National Housing 
Act, 1938, the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, and the 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938. All these Acts are admin- 
istered by the Dominion Department of Finance. 


The Laying of the Corner-Stone of the Supreme Court Building by Her Majesty 
during the Royal Visit to Ottawa. His Majesty and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King look on with interest. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


National Housing Act, 1938.—This legislation has a twofold purpose: 
(1) to assist in the improvement of housing conditions; and (2) to assist 
in absorption of the unemployed by stimulation of the construction and 
building material industries. The Act has three Parts. 


Part I re-enacts the main features of the Dominion Housing Act, 
1935, with important amendments designed to encourage the construction 
of low-cost houses and the extension of lending facilities to the smaller 
and more remote communities. The Minister of Finance is empowered to 
make advances up to $20,000,000, less advances already made and 
administrative expenses already incurred under the Dominion Housing 
Act, which amounted to approximately $5,500,000. The Act provides for 
loans for the construction of new dwellings, including single-family houses, 
duplexes. and apartment houses, but not including buildings used for 
both dwelling and commercial purposes. All loans are made through 
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approved lending institutions, the security in the form of a first mortgage 
running jointly to the approved lending institution and to the Government. 
Loans may be for an amount not exceeding 80 p.c. of the lending value 
of the property, or 90 p.c. where lending value is $2,500 or less and the 
house is being built for an owner-occupant. The other 20 p.c. or 10 p.c., 
respectively, is to be provided by the borrower. Provision is also made 
for loans ranging between 70 p.c. and 80 p.c. when the lending value 
exceeds $2,500, and for loans ranging between 50 p.c. and 90 p.c. when 
the lending value does not exceed $2,500. In order to encourage the 
extension of the Act to the smaller and more remote communities, the 
Minister is authorized to guarantee approved lending institutions against 
loss up to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of the total amount of 
loans made by each. such lending institution. The interest rate paid by 
the borrower on all loans made under Part I is 5 p.c. This is made possible 
by the fact that the Government advances one-quarter of the total 
mortgage money on an interest basis of 3 p.c. Loans are made for a 
period of 10 years subject to renewal for a further period. Interest, 
principal, and taxes are payable in monthly instalments. Amortization of 
principal is effected at a rate sufficient to pay off the entire loan in 20 
years, but more rapid amortization may be arranged. 

Part II of the Act is designed to assist local housing authorities 
(including limited-dividend housing corporations) to provide decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing to be rented only to families of low income who 
cannot afford the ‘economic rental’. The Dominion Government is 
authorized to make first mortgage loans to local housing authorities up to 
a maximum amount of $30,000,000, but loans to any oné municipality must 
not exceed the proportion of $30,000,000 which the population of the 
municipality bears to the total urban population of Canada based on 
the 1931 Census. Loans of 80 p.c. of the cost of construction, but not 
exceeding $2,400 per family unit, may be made to _ limited-dividend 
housing corporations organizing low-rental housing projects, and dividends 
on the shares of which are limited to 5 p.c. annually. Loans of 90 p.c. of 
the cost of construction, and not exceeding $2,700 per family unit, may be 
made to other local housing authorities. Interest is at 13 p.c. in the case 
of limited-dividend corporations, and 2 p.c. for other local housing author- 
ities. Payments are made half-yearly so as to amortize the loan in 
approximately 35 years. Local taxes in excess of 1 p.c. of the cost of 
construction must not be levied. For loans made to local housing author- 
ities other than limited-dividend housing corporations, the interest and 
principal must be guaranteed by the province. 

Part III authorizes the Minister of Finance to pay the increase in 
municipal taxes (excluding special taxes and local improvement taxes) 
levied on a house costing $4,000 or less, the construction of which begins 
between June 1, 1988, and December 31, 1940, as follows: 100 p.c. of such 
taxes for the first tax year; 50 p.c. for the second; and 25 p.c. for the 
third. The chief conditions to be complied with are: (1) The municipality 
un which the house is erected, if it owns lots suitable for residential 
purposes, must make a satisfactory offer to sell a reasonable number of 
such lots at not more than $50 per lot, or at not more than the lowest price 
at which the municipality has power to sell such lots, to persons who agree 
to begin the construction of houses for their own occupation within one 
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year from the respective dates of purchase. Any new house complying 
with the other general conditions is eligible for tax assistance, and not 
only such houses as may be built on lots sold by the municipality. 
(2) The cost of construction of the house including land, building, 
architectural and legal expenses, must not exceed $4,000. (3) The house 
must be built for a person for his own occupation. 


Loans Made Under the Dominion Housing Act and the National 
Housing Act to Sept. 30, 1939 


Family Family 
Province Lcans Units Amount Province Loans Units Amount 
Provided Provided 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
| 2 Ce I ee ee 16 16 872434 i Manteno 396 543 2,082,613 
NZS aetna 533 54901927285, 900) iSasikis...scnee - 35 106 254, 742 
IN Bite a eee es 152 175 O9Se89 7 |Altaseeeeres a _= = = 
Quek 1,242 PE GRER | ANDAGS ha (OHS | ABCs ao oe ae 1, 666 1,881 5,983,375 
Ontee eeenrne 4,136 6,203 | 21,773,802 a 
Totals...... 8,176 12,107 | 43,862,868 


The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937.—This Act 
provides for a limited guarantee to chartered banks and certain other 
approved lending institutions in respect of loans made to owners oi 
residential property to finance repairs, alterations, and additions to urban 
and rural dwellings (including farm buildings). The lending institutions 
are guaranteed against loss to the extent of 15 p.c. of the aggregate 
of such loans made by them, but the total amount guaranteed is $50,000,000 
and the maximum liability of the Government is therefore $7,500,000. No 
loan shall exceed $2,000 on any single property except in the case of a 
multiple-family dwelling when the loan shall not exceed $1,000 plus $1,000 
for each family unit provided. Loans of $1,000 or less are made for a 
term not exceeding 3 years and loans in excess of $1,000 for a term not 
exceeding 5 years; they are repayable in convenient instalments. The 
maximum charge for loans is 3} p.c. discount for a one-year loan repayable 
in equal monthly instalments, and proportionately for other periods. 


Loans Made Under the Government Home Improvement Plan 
to Aug. 31, 1939 


Province T oans Amount Province Toans | Amount 
ai No. § No. | 
Prince Edward Island..... 840 205,826 ||Manitoba......... Scat 5,369 2,085,498 
INOVaiSeObla nee ees 6,306 1,905,219 ||\Saskatchewan.............] 1,621 578,338 
New Brunswick... 9..505 3,244 ROGER 449 A bertasee aromas ak §, 409 2,757,295 
Quebeck Aenea 13,396 | 6,771,870 ||British Columbia......... 8,521 2,683,428 
Ontariow see aa ee tO ode le lomsonaol ———-- a 

Wotalsiv:.s.c.c2050 86.033 34,844,374 


The Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938.—The sum of 
$30,000,000 is available under this legislation for the purpose of 
creating employment on productive undertakings by providing funds to 
municipalities at a low interest rate to assist in constructing or making 
extensions or improvements to, or renewals of, self-liquidating projects 
for which there is urgent need and which will assist in the relief of 


A Quagmire being 
Converted into a Modern 
Motor Speedway. 


Left centre.—Clay, Salt and 
Gravel being dropped into 
a Mixer to make the Salt- 

stabilized Base. 


The Finished Road Base. 


A Paver Capable of Layinga 
Mile of Asphalt Surface per 
Day on the Finished Base. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Industries Limited 
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unemployment. A municipality may apply for loans up to an amount 
equal to $2-89 per head of its population. There is a further provision 
under which a loan not exceeding $200,000 may be made available to any 
municipality however small. All loans bear interest at the rate of 2 p.c. 
per annum, payable semi-annually, and are to be amortized by semi- 
annual payments sufficient to pay off the entire loan during a period not 
exceeding the useful life of the project. As security for such loan the 
municipality must deliver its debentures or other securities, equal in 
principal amount to the loan, and may also be required to give a first. 
mortgage, hypothec, or other charge on the project. 


Each project and application for loan must be approved, and the 
loan itself, both in respect of interest and principal, must be guaranteed 
by the government of the province concerned. 


Loans Approved Under the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 
1938, to Oct. 12, 1939 


| 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 1 7,000 |iSaskatchewan............. 24 865, 400 
INOVe SCOtiant =. .c 5 fen ce. 4 1TSAs620 | Alibentay asters. A ote eee 23 905,520 
New Brunswick........... 6 452,514 lIBritish Columbia......... 20 2,038,935 
NISHICODA ee fo lees occ on ec 3 175,988 ——-—- | ------ 
Fotalssay.... se 81 4,564,219 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and 
structures and equipment are not included in the census figures of the 
construction industries given below and are therefore summarized here. 
For steam railways expenditures for these purposes in 1938 amounted 
to $124,450,528 as against $131,475,672 in 1937 and $194,000,000 in 1929. 
For electric railways the total for 1938 was $5,916,564 as against $5,838,116 
in 1937 and $9,000,000 in 1929. Expenditures on new line of steam railways 
were $2,065,146 in 1938 compared with $3,052,644 in 1937, whereas in the 
“years 1928-31 they averaged $30,000,000 per year. 


Annual Census of the Construction Industries.—A census of 
construction was first made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934 
but the basis of compilation was not standardized until 1935 so that, with 
the compilation of the 1936 figures, data are now available on a comparable 
basis for the years shown in the following table. It should be pointed 
out that no relationship exists between these figures and those of values 
of contracts awarded as shown at the foot of p. 104. In the latter case all 
values are included since awards are made irrespective of whether the 
contract is completed or even begun in that year, whereas the industrial 
statistics show only the work performed in the years specified. 


Of the 1937 total value of work performed, 70 p.c. was represented by 
entirely new construction as compared with 66 p.c. for the previous year. 
The remainder was for alterations, repairs, maintenance, etc. With regard 
to type of construction, engineering contracts (such as for streets, highways, 
harbour and river work, etc.) accounted for 49-2 p.c. as compared with 
46-4 p.c. in 1936. Buildings accounted for 37-1 p.c. compared with 38-8 p.c. 
in 1936. 
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Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1937, with Totals for 1936 


: Salaries Cost of Value 
: Capital Persons : 
Province or Group and Wages | Materials of Work 
Invested | Employed Paid Used Performed 
$ No. $ $ $ 
Totals, 1986............. 164,322,276 142,346 |112,846,384 | 122,189,238] 258,010,400 
Province, 1937 

Prince Edward Island........... 178, 289 382 314, 202 378, 393 754,448 
INOVa Scotian... eer 7,386, 699 11,409 8,509, 950 8,185,301 20,180,404 
New Brunswick................. 7,602,593 7,136 | 6,246,052 | 7,946,649 17,557, 146 
Quebecs. scien ee ee eae 53,622, 840 46,968 | 49,173,637 | 49,996,729 | 101,460,731 
Ontarlosee ee ee ee 78, 865, 856 57,859 | 59,868,331 | 76,849 906 | 148,352,327 
Manitobatco cc eee ee 6,374,592 5,249 | 5,337,598 | 6,720,247 | 12,475,326 
Saskatchewan............-.s.005- 3, 699, 968 5,660 | 3,405,373 | 3,462,655 8,436,495 
Alberta.. ....| 4,900,479 4,735 | 4,970,730 | 5,153,609 11; 198,894 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 14,339,907 12,254 | 12,811,418 | 17,150,946 | 31,458,343 

Totals, 1937............. 176,971,223 151,652 |150,637,291 |175,844,435 | 351,874,114 

Group, 1937 

Contractors, builders, etc......../143,347, 454 96,865 |107,456,466 |151,804,667 | 278,209,051 
Municipalities.................... 16,388,378 15,428 | 12,980,547 | 5,965,292 | 20,128,323 
Harbour Commissions........... 1,407, 662 804 921,671 311,451 1,616, 949 
Provincial Govt. Depts.......... 10, 233, 292 34,430 | 25,247,393 | 15,472,069 45,435,326 
Dominion Govt. Depts.......... 5,594,437 4,125 | 4,031,214 | 2,290,956 6,484, 465 


Volume of Censtruction, 1939. 
the whole, has not paralleled that indicated in many other industries, 
although substantial improvement has been reported recently. According 
to the records of the construction contracts awarded, as maintained by 
MacLean Building Reports,- Limited, the value of such contracts rose 
from $162,588,000 in 1936 to $224,056,700 in 1937, but dropped to $187,277,900 
in 1988. The total for the first ten months of 1939 was $165,010,000 or 


$3,437,300 higher than in the same months of 1938. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 
1938 and 1939 


(MacLean Building Reports, Limited.) 


Type of Construction 


PA DAL GINGUGS 755 caeicre con techn Serene 4:5 yan a 
Residences as. .20t Rete eee kn Re Coe es Pers 
Lotals eeStdeniial epee 3 eee ee 


Churches. . 


Pablicgatageses. aks Se, 6 eee 


Hospitals 


Hotelsand:clubs: aan eo eee ee ee 
Office dul dings oo. sass. si Satedetaetal no's chevelle 


Ce 2 eT 


Ce Ce 


CO ee ar es 


Potals, Business. sete geen. eee deer 


Totals, I ndustrial. 


Bridges.. 


CR 


General engineering 7.0%. «3-5 4, peste ewe one 
Totals, Enyineering................. ois 


Grand: Totalsis eee eo eee eee 


No. 


205 
15, 608 
15,813 


23,322 (161,572,700 


1938 1939 
Value No. Value 
$ $ 

6, 962, 400 346 8,870, 800 
39,586, 200 18,668 | 49,456,300 
46, 548, 600 19,014 58,327,100 
4,081, 600 299 4,466,500 
2,692,000 658 2,977, 600 
5,931,100 119 7,181, 600 
2,517, 600 293 2,654,300 
4,382,700 347 4,249,900 
11,946, 100 403 8,550, 200 
9,715,200 303 7,176,300 
9, 226, 900 1,833 6,401, 100 
1,420,500 73 1,234,400 
3, 797, 200 | 437 4,273,300 
56,710,900 4,765 49,165, 200 
13,898, 200 758 19,066,700 
3,850, 700 185 3,018,800 
3,478,500 216 7,303, 100 
2,870,900 279 3,115,300 
15,727,000 609 | 22,309,600 
19,487,900 70 2,704, 200 
45,415,000 1,359 88,451,000 
25,896 | 165,010,000 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects monthly statistics 
showing the anticipated cost of the building represented by the permits 
taken out in 58 cities, the record going back to 1920. The value of the 
construction work authorized in these cities was estimated at $60,817,332 in 
1938, as compared with $55,844,999 in 1937; as a matter of fact, the 1938 
total exceeded that for any other year since 1931, but, throughout this 
period, the construction industries have generally operated at a low level. 
During the first ten months of 1939, the value of the buildings for which 
permits were granted was $49,539,913. This was about 6 p.c. lower than 
the figure for the months January to October, 1938, but it exceeded the 
total for the first ten months in any other year since 1931. It is interesting 
to note that the value of the authorizations issued during the first nine 
months of 1939 was higher than in the same period of 1938, but the un- 
usually large aggregate reported in October, 1938, brought about a reversal 
of this favourable comparison. 7 


In the table following are given the data for the 58 cities in the period 
January to October, 1938 and 1939; these monthly figures are unrevised. 


Building Permits, by Cities, Ten Months, 1938 and 1939 


City 1938 1939 _ City 1938 1939 
$ $ $ $ 

Charlottetown, P.E.I[.. 89,210 129,488 St. Thomas, Ont...... 136,306 145, 231 
Halifax, N.S........... 1,026,187 | 1,032,402 |iSarnia, Ont........... 167,078 194, 213 
New Glasgow, N. ae 65,370 51,283 |iSault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 275,430 486, 557 
Sydney, N.S.......... 468, 834 342,403 Toronto, Ont.......... 6,447, 102 6, 638, 569 
Fredericton, N.B...... 91,200 104,570 | York and East York 
Moncton, N.B......... 254, 282 432,770 || Townships, Ont.....| 1,290,800 1,659, 857 
Saint John, N.B.. 217,313 425,800 Welland, Ont.......... 131,274 188,709 
Montreal-Maisonneuve, Windsor, Ont......... 931,626 721, 626 

Quen eae eee 8,178,782 | 7,719,569 ||Riverside, Ont........ 78,500 114,800 
Oucbes! Ques coe 1,649, 856 2,315,189 Woodstock, Ont....... 109,531 312, 403 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. 245, 155 396,375 ||Brandon, Man......... 49,535 74,540 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 599, 950 1,009,150 ||St. Boniface, Man..... 923,765 286,796 
Three Rivers, Que..... 707,840 957,915 ||Winnipeg, Man.. ..| 1,728,300 2,341, 650 
Westmount, Que....... 453,244 364,913 Moose Jaw, Sask.. 46,907 58, 059 
Belleville, Ont......... 108,440 245,146 ||Regina, Sask.......... 421,905 563,173 
Brantford, Ont........ 233 Uo 207,248 Saskatoon, Sask...... 445,840 206, 029 
Chatham, Ont......... 385, 276 435,103 Calgary, Alta......... 865, 896 966, 557 
Fort William, Ont..... 517,840 477,236 ||Edmonton. Alta...... 2,749,770 1, 526, 625 
Galt iOntsens ea 234,392 238,005 } Lethbridge, Alta...... 193, 937 406, 809 
Guelph Ont... 115,556 169,049 |/Medicine Hat, Alta... 6,510 7,190 
Hamilton, Ont......... 1,894,092 1,950,405 || Kamloops, B.C....... 61, 862 89,758 
Kingston, Ont......... 355, 521 356,727 || Nanaimo, B.C........ 101, 235 71, 143 
Kitchener, Ont........ 544,165 545,060 || New Westminster, 
London, Ont........... CUI MEGUE SR REI By (One Ap atnn done ee 654, 607 751,730 
Niagara Falls, Ont.... 307, 634 167,383 ||Prince Rupert, B.C.. 270, 734 74,815 
Oshawa, Ont.......... 71, 250 216,616 || Vancouver, B. ONG. 7,755,440 5, 767, 281 
Ottawa, Ont.. ....| 5,006,909 1,790, 706 || North Vancouver, 
Owen Sound, Ont. ey, 173,87 10159400 BCue ee ee ee 96,955 95, 869 
Peterborough, Onto 375, 629 449,237 ||Vietoria, B.C......... 667,395 608, 297 
Port Arthur, Ontieton 733, 203 390,516 
stratford, Ont.. ; 74,437 ~ 71,095 ee | 
St. Catharines, Ont... 325,316 485,249 | Totals—58 Cities...| 52,696,759 | 49,539,913 


The population of these 58 centres constituted about 36 p.c. of the 
total population of the Dominion as enumerated in the Census of 1931; 
during the year 1938, their building authorizations amounted to 32:5 
p.c. of the total value of the construction contracts awarded throughout 
Canada. This ratio wus rather lower than the average proportion in 
the years 1920-38 which was 39-4 p.c. In the first ten months of 1939, the 
proportion was lower than that of 1938, standing at 30 p.c. 
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Employment in the construction industries, according to statistics 
from some 1,250 contractors with 125,058 employees, showed rather less 
fluctuation in 1939: than in the 1938 period, and the index number was 
ten points higher, averaging 114-7 p.c. of the 1926 average, as compared 
with 104-7 in the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1938. Construction in the cities 
is to a considerable extent limited to work classified in the building 
division, in which the index of employment averaged 61-0 in the same 
period of 1939, as compared with 59-2 in the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1938. 


Sectional Granite Pillars Quarried in Quebec and Ready for Shipment. 


The wholesale prices of building materials during 1939 were practically 
the same as in 1938; while they were lower than in the first ten months 
of 1937 they were higher than in the same period of any preceding year 
since 1930. Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index of wholesale 
prices for these commodities averaged 88:9 in the period January to 
October, 1939, as compared with 89-4 in the first ten months of 1938 and 
95-0 in the same period of 1937. The preliminary index of wage rates, 
as prepared in the Department of Labour, stood at 170-1 p.c. of the 1913 
average as compared with 169-4 in 1988. 


aS 


CHAPTER XI 


LABOUR—UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF— 
OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Dominion Department of Labour.—The steady growth of industry 
and labour organization in Canada has been accompanied on an increasing 
scale by governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion 
Department of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in 
the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate 
information relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government’s 
fair wages policy in regard to wages and hours of labour on government 
contracts, and to deal with problems involving the interests of workers. 


Sewing Room in a Canadian Plant where Rubber Shoes are Manufactured. 
Courtesy, Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Kitchener, Ont. 


Under the first-mentioned of these functions, the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation -Act, enacted in 1907 to promote the settlement of disputes 
in mines and certain public utility industries, has attracted favourable 
comment throughout the world. Up to Mar. 31, 1939, 579 threatened 
disputes had been referred to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under its provisions and open breaks had been averted in all 
but 39 cases. Under a separate statute, entitled the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, conciliation officers are available to assist in the settlement 
of labour disputes arising from time to time, and their services have been 
widely utilized to this end. 

The administration of the fair wages policy in regard to government 
building and construction works is carried out under an Act of Parliament 
entitled the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and in regard to 
Government contracts for various classes of supplies and equipment, 
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under the provisions of an Order in Council. The monthly Labour Gazette 
has, since 1900, provided a comprehensive survey of labour conditions in 
Canada, and is supplemented by various special publications dealing with 
wages and hours of work, labour organizations, labour laws, etc. The 
Department also administers the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
the Technical Education Act, the Government Annuities Act, the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, the Dominion relief legislation, and the Youth 
Training Act, and is charged with the duties arising from relations of 
Canada with the International Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations. 


Provincial Departments of Labour.—Labour legislation in Canada 
is, for the most part, a matter for the provincial legislatures. In all 
provinces except Alberta and Prince Edward Island there is a special 
department or bureau charged with the administration of labour laws. 
There is little labour legislation in Prince Edward Island, and in Alberta the 
Department of Trade and Industry administers most of the labour legis- 
lation, the Board of Industrial Relations having charge of statutes regu- 
lating. wages and hours. Legislation for the protection of miners is 
administered in each province by the department dealing with mines. 
Minimum-wage legislation for both male and female workers in every 
province except Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island is administered 
by a special board which, in most cases, forms part of the Labour Depart- 
ment. Workmen’s compensation laws in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island are administered by special boards. In the four western 
provinces the Workmen’s Compensation Boards are independent bodies; 
in Nova Seotia, Ontario, and Quebec they are under the direction of the 
Minister of Labour, and in New Brunswick under the Provincial Secretary. 


Gainfully Occupied and Wage-Earners 


Gainfully Occupied.—Statistics of the gainfully occupied by sex 
and age are obtained at each decennial census, but for intercensal years 
estimates are made by applying the percentage of gainfully occupied in 
the population, as in 1931, to the intercensal estimates of population. 


Estimated Numbers and Percentages of the Population Normally 
Gainfully Occupied in each Age Group, 1939 


Male Female 

Age Group a] 

No JKR No EE, 

‘000 "000 

CK aide te reriasne ate ea onl AOS gtr as 5 Ganges 5 1-11 1 0-13 
LEE ames eee ne eee ters 13 11-18 2 1-92 
POR eis ea Stas Sie: A eee ee 30 26-56 Zf 6-00 
1K Ween SRR eo AO eT nai ae Ota Amey 125 55-12 47 20-72 
TSS19., Se a eae Sas Se emt hs ee 179 80-33 89 40-39 
20-24, cackriuman tna oka ee eae 478 92-64 214 42-36 
ANE Sree Se ae ome eer IP , Atl We. 8 dil Hie. cola ae 900 97-73 193 21-73 
S5s44 eae Aa as Re eee 716 97-82 87 12-98 
BB =O4 Sere) SAR a ce Awe cect rer eee ae 639 96-61 66 11-54 
CE CATA metas ac Soh eae 442 90-77 44 10-69 
gt SR Rr ruta te ea aN es Pru lm eg eae 110 75-48 11 8-61 
TOKO OVER cree ce scrote Cee rertn RC RGe Maee 94 42-00 10 4-59 
Totals, 10 Years or Over!................ 3,731 76-69 771 17-04 


— 


1 Persons of unstated age are omitted. 
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Experience has shown that this percentage does not vary much from 
census to census (especially in the total of gainfully employed, although 
the numbers at various ages, particularly in the lower age groups, need 
some adjustment). The table on p. 108 gives estimates of the numbers 
that, on the above basis, would be nermally gainfully occupied in 1939. 


Wage-Earners.—The number of wage-earners is less than the total 
gainfully occupied because the latter includes large numbers working 
on their own account such as farmers, doctors, etc., who are not wage- 
earners. Again, the number of wage-earners employed at any time depends 
on industrial activity. Correlation has been made of wage-earners actually 
employed in June, 1931 (as collected by the Employment Statistics Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) with the distribution of total wage- 
earners enumerated in the Census as at work on June 1, 1931. This 
shows that the employment statistics collected monthly by the Bureau of 
Statistics from employers having 15 or more persons on their staffs are 
broadly representative and can therefore be used to estimate reliably the 
total number of wage-earners employed during intercensal years. On 
this basis, the estimate of wage-earners employed in the twelve-month 
period September, 1938, to August, 1939, averaged 2,305,000, which repre- 
sents 84:7 p.c. of the total wage-earners. 


Estimated Numbers of Wage-Earners actually Employed 


Wage- Wage- 
Month and Year Earners ee oe Month and Year Earners Ver Cent | 
Employed sprcian ad Employed Employed 

000 000 
Septeeloove eee. 2,587 92-0 || Sept. 1938 2,402 87-4 
OCtwel9S tee Verner ZOU 91-4 |] Oct. 1988 2,359 86-2 
INO Ves 19372 oer he 2,504 SO =OnlNOVemel OS ome anne 2,346 85-5 
Dec wel93 gee Saeko 2ohd 86:2 |] Dec. 1938 2,220 82-5 
Jan LOSS os ee eee ee, 2,300 85-1 || Jan. 1939 2,193 81-9 
Melo rel OS Siw pera to 2,225 iota ||P Mae oy OBIE ee 2,193 81-7 
Mitre LOSSiaeere ten 2,163 82-6 || Mar. 1939 Paes il(ail 81-4 
fa Oe. CIR L SEES 5 eS lay 2,212 83:5 || Apr. 1939 2,186 82-2 
May, wl OSSiceetaeeroe 2,304 85-2 || May 1939 2,329 85-5 
NUTT Cuan OS Oke err es 2,338 85-8 || June 1939 2,385 86-6 
July: 21 O38 Siri are serene 2,308 85-0 || July 1939 2,419 87-3 
Aug. 1938 2,378 86-6 || Aug. 1939.... .. 2,461 88-1 
Averages............ 2,356 86-4 Averages.......... 2,005 84-7 


1 Estimated on the basis of the number of normally gainfully occupied, the proportions em- 
ployed among labour unions, and the bearing of these factors on general employment among wage- 
earners in the past. 


Organized Labour in Canada 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century only a small number of 
independent trade unions, for the most part consisting of workmen of a 
single craft in one locality, had been formed in Canada. From 1850 to 
1870 unionism was greatly stimulated by the marked progress of the trade- 
union movement in Great Britain and in the United States of America. 
The Dominion’s basic trade-union legislation, passed in 1872, was patterned 
closely after the British statutes of the previous year. At the same time 
the United States was furnishing Canada with the model for the actual 
machinery of labour organization, and in this period most of the existing 
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Canadian local unions affiliated with the American central organizations 
of their respective crafts. The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
has been functioning continuously for over half a century as the recognized 
head and legislative mouthpiece of the internationally organized Canadian 
workers. 

Beginning in 1901 a number of ‘national’ unions, later known as 
National Catholic Unions, were organized in the Province of Quebec, and 
in 1921 a central organization of these unions, known as the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, was established. The Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour, formed in 1902, continued as a separate entity for a quarter 
of a century and then merged with the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which was established in 1927. In 1936 there was formed a new organiza- 
tion known as the Canadian Federation of Labour. 

The total number of organized workers in Canada at the end of 1938 
was 385,039, as compared with 384,619 in 1937. International unions had 
2,086 branches in the Dominion, with.a combined membership of 230,547. 
Unions operating only in Canada had 1,232 locals, with a combined 
membership of 154,492. 


Industrial Disputes 


During the ten months (January to October, inclusive) of 1939 
there were 114 strikes and lockouts, which involved 42,771 workers 
and caused a loss of 188,250 man working days. During the twelve months 
of 1938 there were 147 disputes, involving 20,395 workers and causing a 
time loss of 148,678 working days, and, in 1937, 278 disputes, involving 
71,905 workers and causing a time loss of 886,393 working days. The 
minimum loss in working days since the record was commenced in 1901 
was in 1930, when 91,797 working days were lost in 67 disputes, involving 
13,768 workers. The maximum loss was in 1919, when 336 disputes 
involved 148,915 workers and caused a time loss of 3,400,942 working days. 


Dominion Unemployment Assistance Measures, 1939. 


THE YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Youth Training Act, 1939.—The Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Program was placed on a more permanent footing with the 
passing by Parliament at its last session of an Act continuing it for three 
years. The Act, which is entitled the Youth Training Act, 1939, provides 
an aggregate sum of $4,500,000 “for the purpose of promoting and assisting 
in the training of unemployed young people to fit them for gainful 
employment in Canada”. Under the legislation $1,500,000 will be made 
available in each of the fiscal years ending Mar. 31, 1940, Mar. 31, 1941, 
and Mar. 31, 1942. 

During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939 (the second year of the 
program’s operation), an appreciable increase was recorded in the number 
of young people given training. The grand total in all courses that year 
was 71,812, as compared with 55,457 in the program’s first year. Of the 
71,812, 15,878 were trained in projects designed to prepare them for wage- 
earning employment, while 31,676 took agricultural and rural courses and 
24,258 took physical-training courses. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE III 


Not only has there been an increase in the number of trainees but 
expansion in certain of the projects has occurred. Physical-training 
projects, confined to two provinces during the first year of the program, 
are now being carried on in five, viz., British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, and New Brunswick. In five of the provinces courses 
in air mechanics are actually operating or will shortly open. Training of 
wireless operators has been carried on in certain of the provinces. 

Early in 1939 forestry training became one of the most important 
projects for reconditioning young men. The sum of $1,000,000 was provided 
by parliament to be used for a National Forestry Program during the 
fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1940. Of this amount $600,000 was utilized in 
forestry projects under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program, 
the provinces meeting Dominion expenditures on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
The remaining $400,000 was devoted to forestry-training projects in 
Dominion Forest Experiment Stations and National Parks. 

Young men, between the ages of 18 and 25 years, were given instruc- 
tion in the various branches of forestry work under qualified foresters. 
They were housed in camps and paid a daily wage. The forestry corps 
has proven its value during the first year of extended operation both in 
development and training of Canadian youth and in the preservation of 
one of Canada’s greatest natural resources. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE 
ACT, 1939 


Material Aid.—Under the provisions of the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, the administration of which is vested 
in the Minister of Labour, the Dominion is continuing to assist all of 
the provinces in discharging their responsibilities in connection with the 
granting of material aid to necessitous persons. Agreements have been 
entered into with all the provinces providing for a Dominion contribution 
towards the cost of material aid (which is defined by the agreements as 
meaning either food, fuel, clothing, and shelter, or cash in lieu thereof) 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis with the provinces up to a maximum Dominion 
contribution of 40 p.c. Generally speaking, this means a division of the 
cost between the three participating governments of 40 p.c. by the 
Dominion, 40 p.c. by the province, and 20 p.c. by the municipality. The 
agreements further provide that the Dominion will pay 50 p.c. of expendi- 
tures incurred for material aid supplied to individuals within a province 
who are in necessitous circumstances and have not established provincial 
residence therein, and will also pay 50 p.c. of the expenditures incurred for 
the provision of material aid to individuals in necessitous circumstances 
with provincial residence in a province but currently resident within 
another province, it being provided that the province shall in each 
instance also contribute 50 p.c. 

Under the terms of the agreements the provinces are required to 
maintain certain residence regulations, and it is further provided in the 
agreements that the province shall set an amount as the monthly maximum 
for material aid to be issued to any one family, which maximum shall be 
based on the estimated earnings of a man following the occupation of 
an unskilled labourer within the province. Certain exceptional cases are 
provided for. 
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Municipal Improvement Projects.—Provision is made in the agree- 
ments with all provinces except Ontario. for a Dominion contribution of 
50 p.c. of the direct labour costs incurred in the carrying out of approved 
municipal improvement projects during the fiscal year 1939-40 up to a 
maximum amount provided in each of the agreements. It is provided 
that each province shall, as a condition precedent to Dominion contribu- 
tion, submit a schedule setting forth a description of each project, the 
estimated total cost, the estimated direct labour cost, and the condition of 
unemployment then existent in the municipality concerned. The munici- 
pality and province must certify that each project is being undertaken 
primarily to relieve unemployment. The province is required also to 
contribute 50 p.c. of the direct labour costs, the municipalities absorbing 
the costs of material and supervision. Schedules are required to be 
approved by the Minister of Labour before projects may be undertaken. 

Provision is made that the Dominion contribution shall apply only to 
wages paid to unemployed persons in necessitous circumstances, and that 
said persons shall, as a condition precedent to their employment on 
authorized municipal improvement projects, be properly certified as 
unemployed and in necessitous circumstances. 

It is the duty of the provinces to see that all persons employed on 
municipal improvement projects carried out under the terms of the agree- 
ments are paid fair wages. In general, the maximum number of hours per 
day to be worked by any individual is restricted to eight. In no instance 
shall any employee work in excess of an average of forty-eight hours per 
week over a period of three consecutive calendar weeks. 

Rehabilitation of Unemployed Higher-Age Individuals.—Parliament 
provided funds for the fiscal year 1939-40 for the purpose of restoring the 
skill, physique, and morale of that group of middle-aged workers who, 
because of the depression and continued unemployment, find themselves 
unable to compete in the labour market. The Dominion contributes 
50 p.c. of the cost to the province of such rehabilitation plans. Agreements 
are in effect under the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1939, with the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. The provinces have 
initiated such schemes as rustic furniture manufacturing, basket-making, 
hard-rock mining, forestry and road-making, and a farm chore plan. The 
Province of Quebec is studying the possibilities of the plan and, it is 
expected, will submit proposals to the Deminion Government. 

Farm Placements.—The agreements entered into with the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, under the 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, respecting the 
placement on farms of unemployed persons who would otherwise be in 
recelpt of aid, expired on Mar. 31, 1939. Under the provisions of the 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, these agreements 
were, at the request of the provinces, extended to Apr. 30, 1939. At Sept. 
15, 1939, agreements with the four western provinces were in course of 
negotiation providing for the operation of the Farm Employment Plan 
during the fall and winter months on a similar basis to the plan in effect 
in 1938-39. Under the 1938 agreements 31,314 persons were placed under 
the plan as follows: Manitoba, 9,079; Saskatchewan, 17,038; Alberta, 4,820; 
and British Columbia, 377. Of the total, 10,178 remained on the farm 
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after the discontinuance of the plan, viz.: Manitoba, 4,500; Saskatchewan, 
4,714; Alberta, 900; and British Columbia, 64. 


Supplementary Plan.—In order to meet special conditions prevailing 
in the Province of British Columbia an agreement entered into under the 
provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, 
was extended for the period Apr. 1, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1940, by which it 
was provided that the Dominion would contribute 50 p.c. up to a maximum 
Dominion contribution of $250,000 of the cost of certain forestry and 
road work to provide employment for single, homeless unemployed. During 
the summer of 1939, 1,000 men were given employment on these projects. 

An agreement entered into with the Province of New Brunswick 
under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, was revived 
under the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939. Provision 
is made for the carrying on of a forestry project. This agreement, designed 
to provide employment for single, homeless, unemployed individuals, 
provides for a Dominion contribution of 50 p.c. of the expenditures of 
the province incurred on the undertaking during the fiscal year 1939-40 
up to a maximum Dominion contribution of $14,047. 

Relief Settlement.—The Dominion is continuing to assist the Prov- 
inces of Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta, in placing on the land, under the 
relief settlement agreements in effect since 1932, selected families who 
would otherwise be in receipt of material aid. Families and individuals 
settled up to Sept. 15, 1939, are shown below :— 


Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled Under 
Relief Settlement Agreements up to Sept. 15, 1939 


: Settler Total 3 Settler Total 
Province Families | Individuals Province Families | Individuals 

No. No. No. No. 
Nova Scotia.......<- . 343 2,154) Saskatchewan........ 939 4,604 
aes Pee es ee 4,004 DST aOclMA De LbAseE ne een 954 4,493 
NtArIO ae Cte 606 2,990) British Columbia.... 52 . 285 
Mamnitobad anc. een 1,583 7,89 a 
Totalsix os 8,481 45,884 


Development of Tourist Highways.—Under the provisions of the 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, agreements have 
been entered into by the Dominion with all the provinces except Quebec 
previding for Dominion contribution to the cost of construction of high- 
ways to further the development of tourist traffic. In Quebec the Dominion 
Department of Public Works is carrying out works of this nature as a 
Dominion undertaking. 


Mining Roads.—Agreements are in effect with all the provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick providing for Dominion con- 
tribution to the cost of providing transportation facilities into mining 
areas. The Dominion’s contribution to the undertakings is 6674 p.c. of the 
expenditures of the provinees up to certain maximum amounts provided in 
each of the agreements. 


Saskatchewan Drought Area—Material Aid.—An agreement entered 
into with the Province of Saskatchewan under the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, was extended by Order in Council issued 
pursuant to the provisions of the 1939 Act for the period Apr. 1, 1939, 
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to Nov. 30, 1939. This agrcement, as extended, provides for a contribution 
of 100 p.c. of the expenditures incurred by the Province in supplying 
material aid (food, fuel, clothing, and shelter) to persons in necessitous 
circumstances resident within the area of drought as defined by the agree- 
ment. The maximum amount provided by the agreement for the period 
Apr. 1, 1939, to Nov. 30, 1939, is $1,500,000. 


Seed Assistance—Saskatchewan.—An agreement was entered intu 
with the Province of Saskatchewan to provide assistance to the Province 
for seed and seeding operations in 1939. The agreement provides for a 
Dominion contribution to the Province in this respect not to exceed 
$200,000 and also for a loan to the Province not to exceed $1,300,000. 


Re-establishment of Settlers——Agreements are in effect with the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
in respect to the re-establishment of settlers. This is a continuation of the 
policy of the previous two years, the agreements with the four provinces, 
arrived at under the 1937 Act, being extended. The program is designed to 
assist settlers in pioneer areas to become self-sustaining. The amounts 
made available as a 50 p.c. contribution under the agreements for the 
fiscal year 1939-40 are: New Brunswick, $30,000; Saskatchewan, $250,000; 
Alberta, $75,000; British Columbia, $15,000. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Monthly statistics are tabulated 
in the Department of Labour from reports furnished by trade unions 
showing the unemployment existing among their members. In the first ten 
months of 1939, 1,939 organizations reported an average membership of 
245,098, of whom 30,782 were, on the average, unemployed; this was a 
percentage of unemployment of 12-6, compared with 12:7, 10-4 and 13-2 
for the first ten months of 1938, 1937, and 1936, respectively. 


Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Service 
of Canada.—Since the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act was passed 
in 1918 the Dominion Department of Labour, in co-operation with the 
provinces, has maintained local employment offices in a number of centres 
throughout the Dominion; the volume of business transacted by these 
bureaus is regarded as indicative of current labour conditions. Up to 
Oct. 31, 1939, 661,682 applications for work and 347,087 vacancies were 
registered at the 76 existing offices, while the placements effected numbered 
331,629. In the same period of 1938, 636,266 applications for work, 318,376 
vacancies, and 301,442 placements were recorded. 


National Registration.—The national registration of persons in receipt 
of aid, which was instituted by the National Employment Commission, is 
now carried on by the National Registration Branch of the Department 
of Labour. An initial registration of all persons receiving material aid 
(direct relief) from the provinces and municipalities, where the Dominion 
contributes financially to such aid, was made in September, 1936, and 
monthly returns have since been received from municipalities distributing 
aid. Re-registrations were carried out in September, 1937, September, 
1938, and September, 1939. 

In addition to providing data in respect to numbers receiving aid, 
separated as to urban and agricultural, the national registration has pro- 
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vided statistical data concerning the degree of employability of adults, 
domestic status, age, industry, occupation and time of last employment, 
length of time on aid, and so forth. 

The national registration showed a Dominion total on aid for August, 
1939, of 808,511* persons (individuals on their own, heads of families, and 
wives and other dependants of heads of families), of whom 547,882 were 
on urban aid and 260,629 were on agricultural aid. These figures do not 
include persons engaged at wages on works to relieve unemployment. 
The grand total had increased from 757,635* for the same period of 1938: 
the increase was largely due to a change in relief policy in Quebec where 
works to relieve unemployment were replaced by direct relief. Urban aid 
showed an increase over the year from 471,099, while the total on agricul- 
tural aid had declined from 286,536. Excluding members of agricultural 
families, persons 16 years of age or over on urban aid reported as fully 
employable showed an increase across Canada from 124,325 to 143,322. 


Employment, 1938 and 1939.—Statistics of the number of persons 
on the payrolls of leading employers throughout the Dominion are 
tabulated monthly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the record 
since 1920 extending to manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction and maintenance, services, and trade. This 
record of employment is a valuable index to the business situation. In 
the first eleven months of 1939, returns were furnished by some 11,624 
establishments employing an average staff of 1,097,298 persons; in the 
same period of 1938, the employees of the 10,800 co-operating firms had 
averaged 1,067,400. In the first five months of 1939, the situation was 


THE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 
CONDITIONS OF 1926=!00 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193} 1932 1933 1934 1985 1936 1937 1938 193 
YEARS 

not so favourable as in the preceding year, but beginning with June, 
improvement in this comparison was shown each month. The employment 
index (1926 = 100) averaged 113-0 in the first eleven months of 1939, 
compared with 111-6 in the same period of 1938. The 1939 figure was 
fractionally lower than that of 113-4 in the Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 period of 
1937, but was higher than that for any other year since 1930. 


*Not including figures for New Brunswick, which has substituted a works program for 
material aid assistance; also figures for Quebec are subject to minor revision. 
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Employment by Economic Areas.—In most of the provinces, employ- 
ment averaged higher in the first eleven months of 1939 than in 1938; 
however, in Ontario the index was fractionally lower, while in New Bruns- 
wick there was a greater falling-off in that comparison, mainly due to 
curtailment in logging operations. Improvement over 1937 was shown in 
Quebec and the western provinces, but elsewhere employment was in 
smaller volume. In all five economic areas, industrial activity was at a 
higher level than in 1936 and the years immediately preceding. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Economic Areas, as at the First of each Month 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 
relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada at Nov. 1, 1939. 


Year and Month sate Quebec Ontario a Reed re Mee ‘* Canada 


1929—Averages...... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1930—Averages...... 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
1933—Averages...... 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
1$34—Averages...... 101-0 91-7 101-3 $0-0 90-4 96-0 
1935—Averages...... 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 7-7 99-4 
19386— Averages...... 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 
1937—Averages...... 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
1938— 

Decl ots oder 109-8 121-7 114-4 103-5 105-8 114-0 
i Sa 12 mos 111-5 117-0 113-7 100-0 104-2 111-8 
1939— 

JAN es eee oer 109-2 114-9 108-8 Bat 98-0 108-1 

Wels ee 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 106-5 

Marsesl’ 65 ere 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 106-5 

JAN) oy ese Ca ni * 99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 104-9 

VELA iat Gee een. oe 100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103-3 106-2 

Janeane tay ok 108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 113-1 

Vulva! <5 eee 115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 115-8 

eA Up tealever ss ap oe 115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 117-5 

Septrlse ese: 116-4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 119-6 

OCe Ble: same 117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 121-7 

INOVenlocseeee 117-9 131-5 124-4 112-7 115-5 123-6 
Averages, 11 mos.. 109-4 120-0 113-4 102-6 107-3 113-0 
Relative Weight by 

Economic Areas as 

at Nov. 1, 1939.... 7-2 31-2 41-0 12-2 8-4 100-0 


Employment by Cities.—In the months Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1939, the 
situation reported in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, and Van- 
couver was more favourable than in 1938; there was little general change 
in Winnipeg, while in Hamilton and Windsor employment was slacker. 
As compared with 1937, activity on the whole was lower in Hamilton, 
Windsor, and Winnipeg, and higher in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, and Vancouver; employment in these cities generally was brisker 
than in 1936. 


Employment by Industries.—In the first eleven months of 1939, the 
index in manufacturing averaged 111-4, compared with 111-1 in 1938 and 
114-3 in 1937; the figure for Nov. 1, 1939, was higher than in any other 
month for which data are available, slightly exceeding the previous maxi- 
mum recorded at Oct. 1, 1937. Except in a few instances, employment in 
the various branches of manufacturing was in greater volume in the 
latter part of 1939 than in the same period in 1938, and in many cases, 
the situation was also more favourable than in the latter months of 1937, 
when industrial activity had been at an exceptionally high level. 
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Among the non-manufacturing industries, mining, transportation, con- 
struction, services, and trade afforded more employment than in the first 
eleven months of 19388; in most of these, the indexes were also higher than 
in 1937. Despite improvement in logging during the last few months of 
1939, that industry was generally quieter than in 19388 and earlier years 
since 1933. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Industries, as at the First of each Month 


Con- 
Manu- Com- | Trans- | struc- All 
Year and Month | factur- | Logging] Mining | muni- | porta- |tion and} Service| Trade | Indus- 
ing cations | tion Main- tries 
tenance 


1929—Averages...| 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6} 109-7 | 129-7 | 130-3] 126-2 119-0 


1930—Averages...| 108-9 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8} 104-6] 129-8 | 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
1933— Averages... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6) 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1934— Averages... 90-2 | 124-7 | 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1] 117-9 96-0 
1935—Averages... 97-1 | 126-9 | 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122-1 99-4 
1936—Averages...| 103-4 | 1388-7 | 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-4 103-7 
Utah a ek ..| 114-4] 189-3 | 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 | 130-2] 182-1 114-1 
Deck ocean 110-1 166-4 | 163-3 84-0 89:0 112-8) 131-7 |) 139-7 114-0 
pda keg 12 mos.| 111-0 | 142-8 | 155-9 85-0 84-4 | 105-4] 185-2 | 132-6 111-8 
Ui b wile trated 104-3 | 150-6 | 160-4 83-3 79-9 96-4 131-7 | 144-8 108-1 
Bebra Lasashere 2 106-0 | 143-0} 160-5 81-2 79-4 89-4 | 129-5 | 131-0 10645 
Mar? tee oa. 107-0 | 108-8 | 160-9 80-8 80-3 94-3 | 128-5 | 128-9 106-5 
Jey es Oban he ee 107-1 64-0 | 157-4 81-2 79-3 91-6 |) 131-45) iste 104-9 
i EN et Fae oe 108-4 51:0 | 155-8 &2-0 81-4 94-2 | 133-2] 135-1 106-2 
MUNG MOL ene cee 111-4 97-1 160-5 83-8 86-5 | 115-3 | 141-8 | 136-6 113-1 
Ui eases oe 111-3 95-3 | 164-1 86-0 87-6 | 1383-1 147-6 | 137-4 115-8 
UG eal ee eee 112-8 73-5 | 165-6 87-5 87-5 | 146-3 | 149-8 | 135-5 117-5 
Send pals ane: 115-3 60-3 | 168-0 87-3 90-0 | 152-2 | 151-7 | 134-9 119-6 
LO) Ce Bees 119-7 | 115-6 | 170-3 87-5 94-8 | 131-5] 186-1] 138-6 121-7 
INGViw) ae oe 122-1 | 206-4 | 171-0 86-7 90:6 | 117-6 | 135-2] 140-2 123-6 
Averages, 11 mos.; 111-4 | 106-0 | 163-1 84-3 85-2 | 114-7) 1387-9 | 135-8 113-0 


Relative Weight 
by Industries as 
at Nov. 1, 19391. 51-9 5-0 6-6 1-9 9-1 11-8 2-5 11-2 100: 


Oo 


1 See headnote to table on p. 116 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion- 
Provincial system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces 
as have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
The provinces are charged with the payment of pensions, the Dominion 
reimbursing each province, quarterly, to the extent of 75 p.c.* of the net 
cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. All the provinces 
are now operating under such agreements. Old age pensions are also 
payable in the Northwest Territories. Authority was given to the Gold 
Commissioner of the Yukon in 1927 to enter into an agreement with the 
Dominion Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, but no scheme has as yet been formulated. 


*The proportion to be paid by the Dominion as set forth in the Act of 1927 was one- 
half, but this was increased at the 1931 session of Parliament to 75 p.c., which increase was 
made effective from Nov. 1, 1931. 
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Statement of Old Age Pensions, as at June 30, 1939 


Dominion Government 


_s ee hdres Average Contributions 
rovince Daée ensioners en : y ortes aon 
aie cade June 30, Inception 
1939 of Act 
No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... July 1, 1933 1,901 11-05 46,801 905, 769 
INOvarcotinzee ne eee ee Mar. 1, 1934 14, 252 14°75 462, 709 9,148,324 
New Brunswick............. July 1, 1936 11,597 14-27 371,945 4,014,281 
Quebecss- 4 ee eee Aug. 1, 1936 47,879 17-86 1,911,630 20, 279,986 
Ontario Wace. taecenine el: Nov 1, 1929 58, 249 18-50 | 2,405.314 | 70,870,426 
Manitobas. <0. te eeaskeae: Sept. 1, 1928 12.330 18-64 509.491 | 15,203,498 
Saskatchewan............... May 1, 1928 12,321 16-60 465,175 13, 728, 273 
Alberta 424 ss... tenses Aug. 1, 1929 10,374 18-45 425,190 | 10,137,898 
British Columbia:....4-.. Sept. 1, 1927 12, 726 19-22 541,961 14,525,987 
Northwest Territories....... Jan. 25, 1929 zf 20-00 430 15,371 
Totalsinc2 eae oe - 181,636 - | 7,147,646 | 158,829,814 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions Act, assented to Mar. 31, 1937, provision is made for the payment 
of pensions, under certain conditions, to blind persons who have attained 
the age of forty years. The maximum pension payable to blind persons 
is $240 a year which is subject to reduction by the amount of the 
pensioner’s income in excess of $200 a year in the case of an applicant whu 
is unmarried or is a widower or a widow without a child or children, and 
by the amount of income in excess of $400 a year in the case of an 
applicant who is married or a widower or widow with a child or children. 
The Act provides for a reduced pension to a blind person who marries 
another blind person subsequent to the date on which the Act came into 
force. 


Pensions for blind persons are administered by the provincial authorities 
under agreements made by the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces with 
the Governor in Council. The Dominion Government assumes responsibility 
for 75 p.c. of the net sum paid out by the provinces for pensions to blind 
persons. Operations to June 30, 1939, are shown below. 


Statement of Pensions for Blind Persons, as at June 30, 1939 


Dominion Government 


7 Effective > 3 A verage Me AS pe 

Province Date Pensioners phe Apr. 1 to Bron tae 

ensign June 30, ception of 
1939 Amendment 

No $ $ ¢ 

Prince Edward Island....... Dec. 1, 1937 102 14-07 3,155 14,334 
INGVAISCOLIA-eeeer ee eee eee Oct. 1, 1937 506 19-13 Dhow 107,980 
New Brunswick............. Sept. 1, 1937 549 19-63 24,583 120,093 
Quebec. s. tect ee ct. 1, 1937 1,494 19-52 66, 226 386, 706 
Ontarioss Sears ae Sept. 1, 1937 1,211 19-46 53, 632 291,330 
Manitoba. Ye.. 545.0 ooen eee Sept. 1, 1937 228 19-54 9,554 49,473 
Saskatchewan............... Nov.15, 1937 221 19-88 10, 103 48,048 
Alberta coc cnus.0 see ee Mar. 7, 1938 160 19-57 6, 747 26, 036 
BritishiColumbias-_--- 2.05 Dec. 1, 1937 251 19-16 10, 639 50, 988 


Totals cae as cas ee oe = 4,722 = 206,216 1,094,988 


CHAPTER XII 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Steam Railways.—Over half of the railway mileage in Canada is owned 
and operated by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and the 
remainder by incorporated companies. The Canadian Northern, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and Grand Trunk Railway Companies were taken over 
by the Dominion Government in 1917, 1919, and 1920, respectively. The 
mileage of these three systems was close to 16,000 miles, but after 
amalgamation considerable mileage of duplicating lines was removed. 
The National Transcontinental, with over 1,800 miles of line, was 
constructed by the Dominion Government but under a contract to lease 
it to the Grand Trunk Railway Company. From time to time, several 
smaller companies were unable to continue operation and were taken over 
by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. The Intercolonial in the 
east and the Hudson Bay Railway in the west were built by the Dominion 
Government under agreements with the provinces and have been operated 
by the Government accordingly, but these constitute a small part of the 
total mileage now publicly owned and operated. The mileage of railways 
publicly operated as at Dec. 31, 1938, was as follows: Dominion, 22,812 
miles; provincial, 922 miles; municipal, 92 miles; total, 23,826. The mileage 
operated by incorporated companies was 18,916, the principal private 
system being the Canadian Pacific Railway with 16,718 miles of line. 
The total of 42,742 miles with an estimated population of 11,209,000 gives 
Canada an average of 3°81 miles per 1,000 population which is second 
only to Australia with an average of 4:10 miles, and close to twice the 
average for the United States. . 

With the exception of western grain rates, which are fixed by statute, 
the railway freight, passenger, and express rates are under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners. This Board also controls 
safety features of operation, frequency of railway service, abandonment 
of lines, and so forth. It also has jurisdiction over rates and service of 
telegraph, telephone, commercial aviation, and over freight rates of certain 
classes of water carriers on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 

Treight traffic on the railways reached a peak of 118,652,969 tons in 
1928, declined steadily to 1933 and increased somewhat for the next four 
years, but dropped back to 76,175,305 tons in 1938. Passenger traffic has 
declined quite consistently since 1919 and in 1938 only 20,911,196 
passengers were carried, which was only about half of the number carried 
ten years earlier, and only 41 p.c. of the number carried in 1920. 

Reduced traffic has lowered the revenues from a high of $534,106,045 
in 1929 to $233,133,108 in 1933 and $336,833,400 in 1938. Without corres- 
ponding reductions in operation expenses, net incomes declined rapidly. 
Deficits of the Canadian National system increased and dividends of the 
Canadian Pacific were reduced or passed entirely. 

The number of employees declined from a high point of 187,846 in 
1929 with wages of $290,732,500, to 127,824 in 1938 with a total payroll of 
$195,108,351. 
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The table below shows the gross revenues and the numbers of cars 
of revenue freight loaded for 1937, 1988, and the months of 1939 for which 
data are available. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1937-39 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Car Loadings 
1937 1838 1939 1937 1938 1939 
g $ $ No. No. No. 
000 000 000 "000 "000 "000 
LENIN SoaqGhae sous 25,140 24,362 23,798 192 187 171 
Hebruaryas ene 24,710 Pw A) 22, 652 186 180 160 
March s.ceyea os eee 28,691 25,925 25,700 214 200 191 
ADELE ee enero wase oe 29,458 25, 192 25,191 208 185 179 
Mayer se! Use ets 29, 257 25,445 29,680 209 190 215 
DUNG zeioe eee 28, 253 24,577 26 160 214 187 195 
JULVasmmanee eee 29,405 25,773 27,794 219 183 196 
Augustisccys, trates 29,211 28,439 29,774 231 213 229 
September.......... 32,882 34,504 42 960 262 250 295 
Octobert..-n cae 34,781 37,609 - 260 257 270 
November.......... 30,585 30, 431 - 235 219 248 


December.......... 28,969 | 27,521 - 204 178 - 


Electric Railways.—Horse-drawn street cars were operated in Montreal 
and Toronto in 1861 and the first electric street car system was operated 
between Windsor and Walkerville in 1886. St. Catharines was second to 
Windsor and had electric street cars in 1887; Victoria was third (February, 
1890); and Vancouver fourth (June, 1890). 

The number of municipalities serviced with electric street cars 
increased steadily and in 1919 there were 66 separate systems in urban and 
interurban service. The rapid development of paved streets and highways 
and of motor vehicles showed effects, traffic fell off, and, one after another, 
electric systems ceased operation or substituted motor buses. In 1938 
only 38 systems were operating and of these 23 were using motor buses 
to take care of part of the service. 

The latest development has been a revival of the trackless trolley bus, 
which is a pneumatic-tired vehicle operated through double overhead 
wires and two trolley poles. These vehicles have been in use in England 
and in other countries for many years but have only recently been 
adopted by Canadian companies. At the end of 1938 the Montreal and 
Winnipeg systems were operating trackless trolley buses and Edmonton 
began operating this class of vehicle in 1939. 

The total number of passengers carried in 1938 was 629,778,738, of 
which 33 p.c. was carried by the Montreal system and 25 p.c. by the 
Toronto system. 

The total investment for 1938 amounted to $204,606,491, gross earnings 
to $42,537,767 and miles of track to 1,693. 


Express Companies.—Express service might be defined as an expedited 
freight service on passenger trains. Services provided by the Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific, and Northern Alberta Railways and by the 
Railway Express Agency on United States lines in Canada operate over 
65,024 miles of railway, steamer, motor-vehicle, and aircraft routes. In 
addition to handling freight ranging from small packages to carloads of 
fish, fruit, race horses, etc., money orders are sold and redeemed. ‘Total 
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revenues for 1938 amounted to $17,674,477,.employees numbered 4,678, 
and the payroll, including part-time wages, amounted to $7,222,887. 


Roads and Highways.—Construction of roads suitable for motor traffic 
has been one of the principal items of provincial expenditures during the 
past twenty years. The Dominion Government has built roads in national 
parks and has granted subsidies to the provinces, first in 1920 and again 
as an unemployment relief measure in 1930-38, but has not constructed 
any rural roads outside of Dominion lands. 

During 1919-37, the total expenditures for construction and main- 
tenance amounted to $895,098,330 by the provinces, exclusive of Prince 
Edward Island, for which data are not available (an estimate of $6,000,000 
for that province would be not far astray), $191,189,016 by Ontario rural 
municipalities, and $21,403,530 by the Dominion Government—a total of 
$1,107 690,876. 


The New Pattullo High-level Bridge.—The old Westminster bridge (now a railway 
bridge exclusively) can be seen in the background. M.S. Hikawa Maru, one of 
the combination passenger-freighter vessels of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, 
is shown passing under the bridge from the Port of New Westminster. 


Courtesy, New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 


The mileage at the end of 1937 was 114,032 miles of surfaced roads, 
296,280 miles of improved earth roads, and 148,728 miles of unimproved 
earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 92,989 miles were gravel or crushed 
stone, 8,715 bituminous surfaces, 2,466 portland cement, concrete, and 
sheet asphalt, and the remainder were other surfaces. 


The expenditures for 1937 amounted to $95,020,812, including $61,955,555 
for construction of roads, $7,472,627 for construction of bridges, $20,239,174 
for maintenance of roads, $2,191,032 for maintenance of bridges, $36,972 for 
foot paths and sidewalks, and the remainder for administration and 
general expenses. 


Motor Vehicles.—The number of motor vehicles registered in Canada 
has increased steadily and rapidly from 3,054 in 1908 to 276,893 in 1918, 
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1,069,343 in 1928, and 1,394,853 in 1938, an average of one vehicle for 
each 8:1 persons. This density is exceeded only by the United States 4, 
New Zealand 7, and Hawaiian Islands 7. 

Preliminary provincial data for 1938 show $26,230,196 collected from 
motor-vehicle registrations, drivers’ permits, etc., and $41,247,688 from 
gasoline tax, a total of $67,477,884. 

During 1938 there were 1,545 persons killed in motor-vehicle accidents. 
This number was exceeded only in 1937 when there were 1,633 fatal motor- 
vehicle accidents. 


Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, in Recent Calendar Years 


Year | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada! 


1920... 1,418} 12,450) 11,121) 41,562) 177,561) 38,257) 60,325] 38,015) 28,000} 408,790 
1925... . 2,947| 22,745) 18,863) 97,418] 342,174) 50,884) 77,940} 54,538} 56,427) 724,048 
1930... 7,376] 43,029} 34,699) 178,548} 562,506} 78,850) 127,193} 101,119} 98,938) 1,232,489 
1931.... 7,744| 43,758) 33,627) 177,485} 562,216] 75,210} 107,830} 94,642) 97,932) 1,200,668 
1932... 6,982} 41,013] 28,041] 165,730] 531,597] 70,840} 91,275} 86,781] 91,042) 1,113,533 
1933... 6,940} 40,648} 26,867} 160,012) 520,353] 68,590} 84,944) 86,041) 88,554) 1,083,178 
1934.... 7,206} 41,932}. 29,094] 165,526) 542,245} 70,480} 91,461) 89,369) 92,021) 1,129,532 
1935.... 8,231] 48,952) 31,227] 170,644] 564,076} 70,660} 94,792) 93,870} 98,411} 1,176,116 
1936... 7,632} 46,179} 33,402} 181,628) 590,226} 74,940} 102,270) 97,468) 106,079) 1,240,124 
1937.... 8,011] 50,048] 36,780] 197,917} 623,918) 80,860} 105,064} 100,434] 116.341} 1,319,702 
1938.... 7,992) 51,214] 37,110} 205,463} 669,088) 88,219) 109,014} 107,191] 119,220) 1,394, 853 


1Jncludes Yukon. 


Canals.—Canals were the earliest large transportation works in 
Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. at Sault Ste. Marie which was destroyed by United States troops 
in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine Rapids in the St. Lawrence 
above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 to 
overcome the obstacle of Niagara Falls. The Rideau Canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System, and the Chambly Canal 
followed. To-day there are six canal systems under the Dominion 
Department of Transport, namely: (1) between Fort William and Mont- 
real, (2) from Montreal to the International Boundary near Lake Champlain, 
(3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from 
Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from the Atlantic Ocean to Bras d’Or 
Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals have opened to navigation from the 
Atlantic about 1,890 miles of waterways. Under the Department of 
Public Works or other authority are minor canals and locks to facilitate 
local navigation on disconnected waterways. Among projected canals the 
most important are those connected with the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest 
waterways in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit 
River than any other waterway and the traffic through the canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie in 1929 reached a peak of 92,616,898 tons, more than 
through the Panama and Suez Canals combined. The greater part of this 
traffic is iron ore from Lake Superior to United States ports on Lake Erie 
and return cargoes of coal, and grain down-bound destined to St. Lawrence 
ports, Buffalo, Port Colborne, and other lower Jake ports. 
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The Royal Train 


The Royal Train, on board which His Majesty King 
George VI and Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth made their 
tour of Canada and the United States in the spring of 
1939, was the handsomest and most completely appointed 
train ever to run on rails on this Continent. 


Coloured a rich blue and silver from one end to the 
other, with gunmetal roof, chromium handrails, light- 
coloured treads on the steps, and streamlined’ throughout 
its entire length, the Royal Train was a beautiful example 
of the art and ingenuity of the shops of the Canadian 
railways. Extension of the colour scheme to the locomotive 
and the carrying of the Royal Coat-of-Arms on the front 
of the locomotive as well as on the sides of the two 
cars occupied by Their Majesties, completed its regal 
appearance. 

Into the making of this train, which drew from Their 
Majesties the comment that it was the most beautiful 
and comfortable train on which they had ever travelled, 
went all the craftsmanship of the Car Equipment and 
Locomotive Departments of Canada’s two great railway 
companies. It was a twelve-car train, the two rear cars of 
which, numbered 1 and 2, were occupied by Their Majesties. 
Car No. 1 comprised an observation end, radio equipped 
and tastefully furnished, and two adjoining bedrooms each 
with its private dressing room. There were also two bed- 
rooms for members of the private staff of Their Majesties. 
Car No. 2 had a large lounge at the rear, an office, a dining 
room and kitchen, and two bedrooms with bathroom for 
members of the Royal staff. 


Members of the Royal entourage, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, his secretariat and other members of the 
Government, and officials concerned with the details of 
the tour, together with the train crew, occupied the 
other cars. : 


The train was air-conditioned throughout. It carried its 
own electric generating equipment. It had its own tele- 
phone switchboard with intercommunication between the 
cars and with land communication. On their car Their 
Majesties were able to keep in touch with not only 
members of the Royal suite on board the train, but with 
members of the Royal Family and the Government in 
Great Britain. 


Running half an hour ahead of the Royal Train through- 
out the tour was a companion train known as the Pilot 
Train, which carried the newspaper correspondents cover- 
ing the Royal Tour, members of the protective forces, 
railroad and other officials. Although not as elaborate as 
the Royal Train, the Pilot Train also had telephone 
facilities, its own electric generating set, a photographic 
darkroom, and a Royal Train post office through which 
many hundred thousand pieces of. mail passed. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
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The maximum draught of vessels plying between the lakes is governed 
by channels in the Detroit and St. Mary’s Rivers, and is limited to about 
21 feet. Since 1932 when the New Welland Ship Canal, with 25 feet in 
the stretches between locks (the locks have 30 feet of water above the 
sills), was opened, large upper-lake vessels have passed down as far as 
Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals have a depth of 14 feet (reduced in 
periods of low water) so that ocean vessels, except of very small tonnage, 
cannot sail up into the lakes; a few such vessels have been engaged in 
the Great Lakes traffic for several years, bringing over cargoes from 
European ports. Traffic using the St. Lawrence canals reached a new 
high record in 1938 with 9,236,318 tons. Traffic using the Welland Ship 
Canal has increased steadily, the total of 12,629,054 tons for 1938 being 
more than double the 1930 traffic and over five times the 1920 traffic. 


The Empress of Britain as she left Halifax Harbour conveying Their Majesties back 
to England after the Royal Tour of Canada, June 15, 1939. Inset: Their 
Majesties waving good-bye to Canada. 


Courtesy. Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Shipping.—Each of the years ended Mar. 31, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 
1937 showed an increase over the preceding year in respect of tonnage of 
sea-going and inland international vessels entered and cleared at Canadian 
ports, but 1938 showed a somewhat lower figure, viz., 91.369,266 tons 
compared with 94.586,746 tons in 1937. The coasting vessels have also 
shown a decrease for 1938, the figures being 88,731,613 tons compared with 
91.421.172 registered net tons in 1937. 

83441—9 
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The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836, with a total of 652,613 tons. There was a fairly steady increase to 
8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 1921; since 1921 there has 
been an increase to 10,127, representing 1,274,163 tons in 19388. 


A Modern Lumber-Carrier at a Canadian Dockyard. 


Courtesy, New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 


Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-47 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines, and Niagara. In 1847, also, 
the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines were built rapidly and eventually came under 
the single control of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., which 
remained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific 
railway and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1938, there 
were 373,283 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling 12,845,224 
telegrams, and the cable companies handled 1,404,244 cablegrams, the 
majority of which are forwarded to destination by the telegraph companies. 
The gross revenue amounted in 1938 to $10,611,207. Six transoceanic 
cables have termini in Canada, 4 on the Atlantic and 2 on the Pacific. 
There are also 18 other cables from Atlantic ports to Newfoundland, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, Bermuda, and United States and Canadian ports. 
There are also radio stations open for commercial traffic, mostly govern- 
ment-owned, but operated in part by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company, in addition to stations operated in connection with shipping, 
or private commercial stations operated by canneries, logging companies, 
etc. The number of wireless messages handled is now over 300.000 a year. 


Aircraft at East Main River near F 
James Bay, Quebec. E 


Mining Supplies being Delivered 
at Rose Lake, Quebec. 


TRANSPORTING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
TO NORTHERN CANADA BY AIR 


Mining Machinery being Unloaded 
at Doré Lake, Saskatchewan. 


Loading Radium Concentrates 
in Bellanca “Air Cruiser” at 
Great Bear Lake, 
Northwest Territories. 


Courtesy, Department 
of Transport 
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Telephones.—The discovery of the telephone was, in regard to its 
main principles and the first electrically recorded transmission of the 
human voice, made in Canada, although Alexander Graham Bell was a 
resident of the United States at the time of its recorded invention. The 
first long-distance talk was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between 
Brantford and Paris, a distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Telephone 
development in Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 there 
were but 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges, and 40 agencies, 
with 600 miles of long-distance wire. In 1937 telephones numbered 
1,322,794 with a wire mileage of 5,307,884, the investment being $335,810,564. 
The Prairie Provinces have well-organized government systems. 


Air Navigation.—The aeroplane has provided a vastly-improved means 
of transportation in the undeveloped northern areas of Canada where the 
only alternatives were canoe in summer and dog team in winter. Air 
travel soon proved not only much quicker, but much cheaper, and a 
rapid expansion took place without. the aid of government subsidy. The 
mileage flown by aircraft increased from 185,000 in 1922 to 12,294,088 in 
1938, when 139,706 passengers, 21,704,587 lb. of freight, and 1,901,711 lb. 
of mail were carried. Furthermore, the aeroplane has proved a great 
boon to Canada in the administrative field for the development and con- 
servation of her vast natural resources. Aerial forest-fire patrols are now 
carried on over large parts of almost every province; fishery patrols by 
aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing regulations; and 
by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, preliminary 
surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods, are now 
made quickly over large tracts of difficult country. This development in 
Canada has differed from that in other countries where air traffic between 
the chief centres of population has received most attention. The Trans- 
Canada Airway is designed to facilitate progress along this line. 

Trans-Canada Airway—The Trans-Canada Airway is now in operation 
from Vancouver to Montreal and Moncton. Intermediate aerodromes 
lighted for night flying are established at approximately one-hundred-mile 
intervals. Meteorological services provide weather maps four times daily 
and district forecasts for the ensuing six hours. As part of the facilities of 
the Trans-Canada route and its feeders, there are now in operation thirty 
radio range stations at approximately one-hundred-mile intervals, except 
in the mountain regions where closer spacing is necessary. 

Work on the section east of Montreal is nearing completion and, it is 
expected, will be in operation by the end of 1939. A new aerodrome is 
under construction at Charlottetown and the municipal airports at Saint 
John and Halifax are being enlarged and improved. 

A mail, express, and passenger service was inaugurated on Mar. 1, 1939, 
between Vancouver and Montreal. Passengers may leave Montreal at 
8:30 p.m. and arrive the following morning at Vancouver at 11:05 am. A 
daily service from Edmonton to Lethbridge and from North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, and Moose Jaw to Regina and from Toronto to North Bay 
connect with the main trunk service. In addition to these services, there 
are thirty-five scheduled mail and passenger services operating in Canada 
serving, not only the main centres of population, but also the remoter 
districts where mining activity is great, and giving fast, reliable transporta- 
tion to all parts of the Dominion. - 
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Trans-Canada 
Airways 

Aeroplanes at 

Vancouver. 


Trans-Canada 
Aircraft at 
Vancouver. 


A Trans-Canada 
Airways Lockheed 14 
Machine over 
Manitoba Prairie. 


Courtesy, Civil Aviation Branch, Department of Transport, and Post Office Department 


National Radio.—When the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, on Nov. 21, 1936, 
national radio broadcasting entered a second phase in Canada. Established 
on a basis similar to that of the British Broadcasting Corporation, the new 
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organization has now a Board of nine Governors, a General Manager, and 
an Assistant General Manager. 

The Board of Governors (members are appointed for three years in 
rotation) acts as “trustee of the national interest in broadcasting”, and 
is responsible for the policies of the Corporation. It is thus the 
guarantee to the public that broadcasting is being administered in a non- 
partisan and business-like manner. Members of the Board of Governors 
are unpaid. The CBC is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 
of Transport. 

Marked progress has been made towards improvement in coverage, 
reception, and program service. The most important technical develop- 
ments of the past two years have been the inauguration of four 50,000-watt 
transmitting stations: CBL at Hornby, Ontario, serving the Province of 
Ontario; CBF at Verchéres, Quebec, for the Province of Quebec; CBA 
at Sackville, New Brunswick, constructed to give a complete service to 
the Maritime Provinces; and CBK at Watrous, Saskatchewan, serving the 
Prairie Provinces. A _ 5,000-watt transmitter, CBR, was installed at 
Vancouver, B.C., in 1937. Thus, a notable advance has been made towards 
completion of the plan envisaged in the report of the Royal Commission 
on Radio Broadcasting appointed in 1938 to investigate the whole problem — 
of broadcasting in Canada. 

Apart from the high-power transmitters already completed, CBC is 
steadily adding new technical equipment to its facilities. Canada’s first 
complete mobile units, including short-wave sending and _ receiving 
apparatus, recording machines, and pack sets which can be carried by a 
commentator in territory inaccessible to the units proper, came into use 
for the first time in 1938. 

On Oct. 1, 1937, a contract was completed for transmission facilities 
enabling national network programs to be heard’ sixteen hours each day 
in all five Canadian time zones. This nation-wide network carries both the 
sustaining programs of the Corporation and a limited number of carefully 
selected commercial features. In addition to the stations owned by the 
CBC, the national network includes a large number of privately-owned 
transmitters. 


During 1938, CBC inaugurated a series of broadcasts by leading 
Canadian symphony orchestras, a policy which has been continued in 1939 
and will continue during the coming year. A wide variety of dramatic 
presentations have been offered, notably the Shakespearean series, with 
leading actresses and actors of stage and screen in the principal roles. 


The highlight in Canadian broadcasting during 1939 was the Royal 
Visit to Canada. This unprecedented event was responsible for the most 
comprehensive assignment in the entire history of radio broadcasting. 
Throughout the month-long visit to Canada of Their Majesties the King 
and Queen, CBC carried out a complete coverage of the tour, through 
actuality broadcasts from every major city in the Dominion. In addition, 
CBC presented each evening a recorded summary of the day’s activities. 
Not a single break-down occurred in any of the engineering or other 
arrangements throughout that period of time. 

During 1939 the news service provided by the CBC in co-operation 
with the Canadian Press was regionalized, four fifteen-minute newscasts 
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His Majesty the King delivering his Empire Broadcast from Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
on Empire Day, May 24, 1939. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


being given daily in each time zone, in addition to daily national news 
summaries dealing largely with international affairs. 

The outbreak of the war at the beginning of September, 1939, threw 
an unusually heavy burden upon the CBC. For two weeks a greatly 
augmented service of news and comment was instituted throughout the 
entire twenty-four hours of the day, in order to keep listeners informed 
regarding the tremendous events taking place. Since then, the CBC has 
striven to bring regularly to listeners authoritative, interesting, and 
up-to-the-minute news and views on the international situation through 
specialized talks and discussions by experienced commentators, expert 
students, and international figures. A representative of the CBC is a 
member of the Censorship Committee and the Corporation is the point 
of contact between that Committee and radio stations and other organi- 
zations throughout Canada in disseminating the important information and 
instructions associated with broadcasting. 

Now that the fundamental work of organization and provision of 
transmitting facilities to give effective coverage across the Dominion has 
been completed, more time is being devoted to the development of good 
programs. Full benefit is being taken of the accumulated experience of a 
highly-efficient staff of producers in the fields of both musical and dramatic 
presentation. 

Expenditures—Despite the comparatively large expenditures neces- 
sarv for lines, and for the costs of providing. maintaining, and operating 
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network transmitting facilities in a country like Canada, more than 50 
p.c. of CBC total revenues are being spent on programs. Below is 
shown an analvsis of all CBC expenditures from the Corporation’s 
inception, including the nine-month period ended Dec. 31, 1939. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1936-39 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939! 
$ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Administration. seers. 120,607) 7-57) 125,360} 8 07] 146,686, 6-77) 101.790) 4-81 

Programs..................}| 621,248] 38-99]| 645,816] 41-5311.088.420] 50 28//1,092.504) 51-67 

Operation of stations....... 170,954} 10-73] ~206.961| 13-38] 286 763} 13-24] 316.570} 14-97 

LAn@S 2.0 ee eee eee 451,406] 28-33]) 434,247) 27-82] 477.902) 22 07|| 421.998! 19-96 

Depreciation.) peo - - ~ - 106,846} 4-94) 154,122 7-29 
Leases of time on private 

stations................| 229,281] 14-38] 143,037} 9-20] 58,494) 2-70) 12.893; 0-61 

Interest on Government loan Nil - Nil - Nil ~ 14,599} 0-69 

Totals: :.. oa. 1,593,496) 100-00/1,555,421) 100-002, 165,111) 100-00 eeeieck 100-00 


1Nine months 


The CBC is fully alive to the desirability of providing the Canadian 
public with television service as soon as the necessary expenditures come 
within the bounds of the practicable, and CBC engineering officers have 
been in constant touch with developments in television and facsimile in 
both Great Britain and the United States. 

To add further variety to the programs provided to Canadian radio 
listeners, the General Manager and the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors spent some time in England in 1939 to arrange an exchange 
of desirable programs between CBC and the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. This will mark a new period of co-operation between the two great 
national broadcasting systems. Eventually the plan will require construction 
in Canada of a high-powered short-wave station, a national project of 
international significance which successive committees of Parliament have 
unanimously recommended. 


The Post Office.—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department of the Dominion Government. The number of post. offices 
has increased from about 3,470 in 1867 to over 12,000 in 1939, the postal 
revenue in 1938-39 being approximately $42,896,000. Rural mail delivery 
dates from 1908. The Post Office Department, in the fiscal year 1938-39, 
issued money orders to the amount of $135,417,000, payable in Canada and 
$9,787,000 payable in other countries, a combined net increase over the 
previous year of $758,000. In addition, postal notes to the value of 
$12,349,000 were issued in 1938-39. During the War, there was a general 
increase in postage rates, but these were gradually reduced again between 
1926 and 1930. They were increased once more on July 1, 1931, and since 
that date the letter rate of postage for Canada, Great Britain, the British 
Iimpire, France, the United States and all other places in North and 
South America, has remained at 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents 
for each additional ounce. 


HANDLING HIS MAJESTY’S CANADIAN MAIL 


Sorting Mai: for British and Foreign 
Dispatch in a Central Post Office. 


Trans-Canada Aeroplane being Loaded 
with Mail for Transcontinental 
Transport. 


Courtesy, Post Office Department 
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Official air-mail service was inaugurated in October, 1927. Since that 
time great advances have been made, both in the number of services 
and in the volume of mail conveyed, as shown by the following statistics :— 


Mileage Mail Mileage Mail 
Flown Carried Flown Carried 
No. lb. No. ; 
1927-28..... 9,538 38,484 1936-37..... 977,864 1, 200, 831 
1931-32550 1, 229,021 443,501 1937-38..... 1,474,041 1,367,972 
1935-36..... 852,108 1,189,982 1938-39..... 3,711,948 1,822,344 


The institution of air-mail service to remote and otherwise inaccessible 
areas, too numerous to itemize, has been of the greatest importance in 
developing the natural resources of Canada. For example, mails from 
Vancouver now reach White Horse within 24 hours and those ‘from 
Edmonton reach Aklavik on the Arctic Ocean within a week, a small 
part of the time required for surface transport. The gold-mining 
industry, in particular, has been greatly assisted by the efficiency of the 
postal service rendered by air. During the winter season Pelee Island in 
Lake Erie, remote settlements on the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Anticosti Island, the Magdalen Islands, and Telegraph Creek 
in northern British Columbia, which formerly relied on dog teams or were 
entirely isolated from civilization, are now given regular air-mail service. 


During the season of navigation air-mail service between Montreal and 
Rimouski is operated to connect with the principal transatlantic steamers. 


While the great majority of Canadian air-mail services are to remote 
areas, there are several interurban and international services which effect 
considerable time-saving between important mailing centres in Canada 
and the United States. This year has witnessed the inauguration of 
regular air-mail service over the Trans-Canada Air Lines, and this system, 
with its feeder lines, has given a direct service to most of Canada’s leading 
cities. By utilizing this service a letter mailed at the close of the business 
day in Montreal reaches an addressee in Vancouver the following afternoon. 
Corresponding gains over ordinary conveyance are effected between most 
other points in Canada. 


Another important forward step has been the inclusion of Canada 
in two transatlantic air-mail services, the Imperial Airways flying boats 
calling at Montreal, and those of Pan-American Airways stopping at 
Shediac, N.B. This service has reduced the transit time between London, 
England, and Montreal to two days. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 


External Trade* 


Statistics presented in various parts of this handbook show the rise 
to present high levels of the outputs of the varied branches of Canadian 
industry. Comparison of these figures with those of other countries shows 
that in 1988 Canada was first in the production of asbestos, nickel, and 
newsprint; third in copper, gold, and zine ore; fourth in lead; fifth in 
wheat; and sixth in automobiles. 


*In statistics of imports in this chapter, excise duty which had been included in the value 
of distilled spirits, chiefly whisky, imported into Canada from countries entitled to the British 
Preferential Tariff since the fiscal year 1920-21, is excluded as from Apr. 1, 1935. Such imports 
from the United Kingdom, which constitute the major part of this item, were valued at $4,743,819 
in 1938-39. 


The Royal Visit to the Canadian Pavilion at the World’s Fair, New York. Inset: 
Their Majesties being escorted to the building by the Hon. W. D, Euler, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce (right). 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 
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Though the level of per capita consumption in Canada is high, it is 
plain that domestic consumption cannot account for all of the enormous 
output in many branches of production, since the Dominion is only about 
thirteenth among the countries of the world in population (having little 
more than one-half of one per cent of the world’s population). Were it 
not for foreign trade Canada could profitably market but one-quarter of 
the present volume of fertilizers, cheese, bacon, and hams, but one-tenth of 
the shingles, whisky, platinum, silver, and raw furs, and small proportions 
also of the commodities in whose production the Dominion is a world 
leader (see preceding paragraph). 

The drop in world trade that occurred in 1938-39, as shown in the 
figures published by the League of Nations, is reflected in the Canadian 
statistics. Among the twelve countries for which statistics are presented 
in the table on page 141, Australia is the only one that showed a rise in 
value of imports; only Italy had increased exports. Canada’s imports 
at $658,000,000, and exports at $970,000,000 showed rises from 1932-33 lows 
of 61-7 p.c. and 81-3 p.c., respectively, though they were down by 17-6 p.c. 
and 10-6 p.c. from the preceding year. The export balance of trade stood 
at $312,000,000 which has only been exceeded once in the past ten years. 

The lower Canadian trade of the past fiscal year as compared with 
the year before was partly due to smaller quantities of goods exchanged, 
and partly to lower prices. Had prices remained the same in 1938-39 as 
in 1937-38 value of imports would have been down 13-2 p.c., instead of 
about 17-6 p.c., indicating that about 4 p.c. may be attributed to the 
fall in prices. In the case of exports almost all of the decline of 13-4 p.c. 
may be attributed to price since volume fell by only 0-6 p.c. 


Summary of Total Imports and Exports of Canada 


Exports 


Excess: 
: Total SSS 
TYiscal Year ° . TImports— 
Imports Canadian Foreign : ; z 
Produce Produce Total Exports+ 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1913714 ce meet hie 619,193,998 | 431,588,439 | 23,848,785 | 455.437,224 | -—-163,756, 774 
1919-20 ae eae 1,064, 528,123 }1,239,492,098 | 47,166,611 |1,286,658,709 | +222, 130,586 
190405 sce s excimer 796,932,537 |1,069, 067,353 | 12,294,290 |1,081,361,643 | +284.429, 106 
1920-30 coke ince eee 1, 248,273,582 |1,120, 258,302 | 24,679,768 |1,444.938,070i} —103,335, 512 
1938253352 renner 406,383,744 | 528,064,278 | 6,913,842 | 534,978,120 | +128,594,376 
1933234 eee ee 433,798,625 | 665,954,071 6,311,324 | 672.265,395 | +238,466,770 
1934-35 295 eo ar erica 522,431,153 | 756,625,925 | 7,658,963 | 764.284,888 | +241,853, 735 
IK By Sel) Ceti seine Ac aictens © 562,719,063 | 849,030,417 | 13,441,659 | 862,472,076 | +299,753,013 
1986-37 hee ae eee 671,875,566 |1,061,181,906 | 13,062,314 |1,074, 244,220 | +402,368, 654 
1937-38 xe Pee 799,069,918 |1,070, 228,609 | 14,592.595 |1,084,821,204 | +285, 751,286 
1938-39 see ee 658,228,034 | 926,962,245 | 42,807,906 | 969.770,151p) +311,542, 117 


1 See footnote to p. 138. 


As might be expected, duties collected fell very nearly as sharply as 
total imports, standing at $89,273,000 for the fiscal year. Since the fall in 
the amount of duty collected was not quite as great as the fall in the 
amount of imports, the average ad valorem rate of duty, which is the 
amount collected expressed as a percentage of the value of imports, rose 
from 13-0 p.c. in 1937-38 to 13-6 p.c. Partial cause of this is the fact that 
the proportion of free imports was slightly lower in 1938-39 than in the 
previous year. 
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World Trade During 1938.—While the year 1937 as a whole showed 
more trade both by value and quantity than any since 1930, its later 
months initiated a decline which continued through a large part of 1938. 
International trade, in common with other business factors, turned 
upwards again about the middle of 1938, but the year as a whole was 
13 p.c. below the preceding period in gold value of imports and exports 
combined. The League of Nations “Review of World Trade” notes among 


Loading Bar Metal and Fir Ties for the United Kingdom, Main Dock, 
Pacific Coast Terminals. 


Courtesy, New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 


the characteristics of international trade that in 1938 the decline in 
quantum was more pronounced for raw materials than for manufactured 
goods, that the United States demand for goods has had a very great 
effect in the past ten years and, particularly in 1937 and 1938, that the 
decline in imports of creditor countries, principally the United States, 
helped to further the disintegration of world economy into separate trading 
blocs, that non-industrial countries tended to maintain their purchases in 
1938 at a high level, that prices in general declined, but the decline was 
resisted in the case of several commodities required for armament purposes. 


The League of Nations estimates that of the fall of 13 p.c. in the gold 
value of trade in comparison with 1937, the decline in quantum is 
responsible for about 8 p.c., and in prices for 5 p.c. It is of interest to 
note that, although world production and population have undoubtedly 
grown considerably in the past fifteen years, the quantum of world 
trade shows little upward or downward trend. 
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Trade of Leading Commercial Countries of the World, 1938 
Compared With 1937 
(Expressed in Canadian Currency) 
Total Trade Net Imports Domestic Exports 
Country Rank Rank Rank 
—--- Amount ||—--—————| Amount |—--—————-|_ Amount 
1937 | 19388 1937 | 1938 1937 1938 
$000,000 $’000 ,000 $’000,000 
United Kingdom. 1 i} 6,840 1 1 4,525 Me 2 2,315 
United States.. 2, 7 5,034 2 3 1,960 1 1 3,074 
Germany (nclud- 3 3 4, 767 3 2 2,473 3 3 , 294 
ing Austria)... 

Eirance vase eee 4 4 2,215 4 4 1,334 5 5 881 
Canada.......... 6 5 1,590 8 8 677 4 4 913 
Japanese o.oo 5 6 1,531 5 7 763 6 6 768 
Belgtume ee 7 7 1,510 6 6 776 7 7 734 
Netherlands...... 8 8 1,357 it 5 783 10 9 574 
British India 9 7) 1,152 10 10 554 9. 8 598 
Ttahy Seca 11 10 1,139 9 9 589 15 10 550 
Australiave-.-2 ee 13 11 1,041 12 12 519 12 11 552 
Swedeny-.0- aa: 14 12 988 11 11 523 14 12 465 


Leading Imports and Exports of Canada. 
twenty-five leading commodities imported and exported follow. 


Detailed tables of the 


Imports of Twenty-five Leading Commodities, Fiscal Year 1938-39 
Compared with 1937-38 


Totals Imports, 1938-39 


Rank Commodity 
seers (In order of value, aaa 
1937- | 1938- 1938-39) 

38 39 Quantity 
2 1 |Petroleum, crude... .gal.}1, 249,052,392 
3 2 | Coaltee i. een. ton 13,008,576 
1 3 |Machinery, except farm. - 
5 4 |Automobile parts....... - 
6 5 |Farm implements and 

MACHINGEY eee = 
8 6 |Sugar for refining... .cwt. 9,457,485 
4 7 |Plates and _= sheets, 
IPOS ae. eee ee cwt. 4,691,193 
13 8 |Books and printed 
matter snccck  oneocee - 
9 OuHruitssireshoee cee - 
11 10 |Automobiles........ No. 14, 830 
12 11 |Electric apparatus....... - 
7 125|Cotton.raws-ee eae Ib | 119,495,894 
10 13 Vegetable oils... gal. 23,869, 501 
17 14 | Yea.. Nees <1: 39,046, 899 
14 15 Rubber, ‘crude. see a 62,617,210 
29 16 Gasoline.. ihe Ea 119, 410, 143 
20 17 |Paper.. baat - 
18 18 |Clay and products. . Mth a - 
15 19 |Engines and boilers..... - 
22 20 |Spirits and wines........ - 
19 21 |Stone and products...... - 
21 22 |Glass and glassware..... - 
24 23 |Noils, tops and waste 
WOOL... cebertee ae lb. 11,436,987 
26 24 |Worsteds and serges. “‘ 4,309,618 
25 20: LMULSicr eels aiteeiohi: oettrals - 


Inerease or Decrease 1938-39 


Value Quantity 
$ 
41,483,348 |--103, 766, 741 
35,937,195 | —1,621,323 
35, 286, 756 - 
23, 455, 938 - 
18,079,948 - 
17,279,170 +340, 598 
16,649, 286 —3, 624, 200 
15,340, 194 - 
13, 808, 406 - 
13, 131, 262 —4, 463 
12,501,483 ~ 
11,311,409 | —31,865,457 
10,538,840 | —1,556,186 
9,598,848 | -+1,066, 864 
8,987,960 | —16,174,631 
7,794,626 | +43,685, 216 
Uno 
7,193,037 - 
iplooroun = 
6,805, 490 - 
6,713,684 - 
6, 696, 774 - 
5, 582, 058 +285, 774 
5,504,393 — 637,328 
5,458, 739 - 


Compared with 1937-38 


Value 
$ 


—5, 151,372 
—2,970,514 
—13,081, 743 
—6, 269,314 


—1, 163, 820 
— 61,233 


— 14,834, 809 


+380, 884 
—2, 738,541 
—2,513, 199 
—3 048, 642 
—6, 133, 209 
—5, 289, 651 

—248, 002 
—5,741, 056 
+2,219,974 

—409, 489 
—1,981, 563 
—3, 739, 883 

— 624, 142 
—1,916,079 
—1,095, 921 


—1, 240, 190 
—954,475 
—1,363,038 


ee 


—— 4 
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Ships Lined Up at the Main Dock of the Pacific Coast Terminals at the Height of 
ae Fruit Season, Loading Fresh Apples for the United Kingdom and the 
ontinent. 


Courtesy, New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 


Domestic Exports of Twenty-Five Leading Commodities, Fiscal Year 
1938-39 Compared with 1937-38 


Totals Domestic Exports, |/Increase or Decrease 1938-39 


Rank 


Commodity 1938-39 Compared with 1937-38 
(In order of value, — rs 
ads ae 1938-39) Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
1 1 | Newsprint paper...cwt. 49,507,879 107,360,211 || —14,307,913 —12, 647,339 
3 2 |Gold bullion, non- 
monetary...........0Z. 2,504, 687 87,590, 120 +32, 571 +1,386,384 
2 Sa Wiheatiie eae oes bu.| 120,847,635 84,494,433 || +31,218,712 —31.779, 276 
4 4 |Nickel]........ cwt. 1,966, 845 49,565,526 —304, 034 —12,353,074 
5 5 |Copperinforms... ‘‘ 4,231,647 42,190,363 +671,079 —3, 484,053 
6 6 |Planks and boards M ft. 1,728, 667 37,100,824 —77, 059 —6, 562,085 
7 hous NEORGSie beet hare ee eso - 35,375,618 = —5, 987,157 
8 8 |Wood-pulp.......... cwt. T8247 26,814,418 —4,565, 834 — 13,145,760 
9 (AN BLOB) a Liem eit: eee oak 2,893,993 25, 622,980 — 158,531 — 660,333 
12 10 |Aluminium in bars.. ‘‘ 1,450, 851 24,794,611 +354, 72) +4, 045, 638 
10 11 |Automobiles..:..... No. 58,849 22,806,873 —10,001 —2,492,490 
11 12 |Wheat flour......... bbl. 4,072,943 TOs denn +168, 055 —7,443, 659 
16 1Zb Burs scraweeoes. sac - 13,584, 861 - —413.374 
18 14 | Asbestos, raw....... ton. 296,048 13, 265, 885 — 64,930 —455. 509 
20 15 |Pulpwood......... .cord 1,492,540 1sezoleocl —97, 823 +762, 100 
19 165|‘@heese.c 4 scree cwt. 824, 703 12,052,703 —54,772 —885, 865 
24 17 [Silver ore and_ bullion : 
oz.| 26,756,102 11,509,345 +4, 542,025 +1,595,870 
23 18 |Copper ore and blister 
cwt. 1,397,439 10,572, 203 +307, 585 +254,244 
17 19 Cattle: sawn we. ots No. 196,815 10, 280, 469 —90, 644 —3, 634,072 
27 20 |Apples,fresh........ bbl. 2,897,090 10, 179, 330 +683 ,355 +2,402 372 
21 21 |Machinery, except farm - 9,703, 463 - —1,601. 732 
13 22 Whisky: tance pf. gal. 2,083, 865 9,457,275 —2,645,927 —9,371 018 
15 23 GEROLAe ease xan cwt. 3,501,679 9,433,528 +153, 681 —4, 682,418 
29 24 |Platinum and other 
metals of the platinum 
group, in concentrates 
or other forms........ - 8,988,895 - +1,573,551 
14 ASS WAL Re Sora atone cwt 2,979,176 8,872,584 —769,001 —7,186,580 


Canada’s Trade by Countries.—The United States and the United 
Kingdom are the most important suppliers of Canadian imports. 


The 
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following statement shows that together they account for nearly 80 p.c. of 
the Dominion’s purchases abroad. The United Kingdom figure is more 
than ten times that of the next most important country—the Straits Settle- 
ments. It is also of interest that of the first ten countries in the table, six 
are Empire countries, and further, that of the imports from all countries 
excluding the United States and the United Kingdom, almost half is from 
the Empire. The twenty-five countries below account for about 97 p.c. 
of total imports in each year. 


Imports from Twenty-Five Leading Countries, Fiscal Year 1938-39 
Compared with 1937-38 and 1936-37 


Increase or De- 
Rank Totals Imports crease 1938-39 
Country Compared with- 
——_—_—_—_—_ (In order of importance, 1938-39) ——-- —- 

1936] 1937|1938 re 
37 | 38 | -39 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 ||1936-37 | 1937-38 

$000 $000 $000 p.c p.c 
1 1 1 | United States. -........ Ye Ae eae 393.721 |487.279 |412,477 || + 4-8 | — 15-3 
2 2 2lUnitedarong done wee ss ee Ps es 129.508 |145.009 |115,636 || —10-7 | — 20-3 
5 3 3 |British Straits Settlements............ 10,541 | 15.686 | 10,564 |} + 02 | — 32-2 
4°19 Se a4 German yeansenn tsetse. ioe fs ren ee 11,684 | 11,397 | 10,117 || —13-4 | — 11-2 
6 4 bs | Wistralisiveesess eed eee oe 9.470 | 12,171 8,807 |} — 7-0 | — 27-6 
7 6ylkeGal Britishelndiants sq ccvayeesnte.c eee eae ree 8.326 | 9,405 | 8,356 |} + 0-4 | — 11-2 
15 | 16 Jal COlOiL Dla tee ee Serie een eee 4,529 4.617 7,662 | +69 2 | + 66-0 
13 | 14 SupBritisn Giuanda 1 ee, se eee eae 5, 051 On0o0 7,028 || +39-1 | + 26-5 
8 8 9: |Beleiumea eee cit neo ce ee 6, 6956 7,462 6.212 || — 7-2 | — 16-8 
12a 13 (210 Wamialcala. mem eye seer eee ee ee Ob 03 5,668 6,066 |} +2093 ]+ 7-0 
Oc IOnMS Us Prancewnees eae are cee eae ee 6,454 6,489 5.950 || — 7-8 | — 8-3 
14 Oo 212s Wapanit scot eee ice oe eee ea 4.797 5,782 4,467 | — 69 | — 22-7 
10 OrF13: New Lealandia 5.5. ese. tice ene rae Delis 7,397 3,878 || —27-9 | — 47-6 
Se eis 14 "| Geylonwee eee. coov ce ee ee: 3.962 6,149 3,576 || — 9-7 | — 41-8 
1 7tetGh iS laNetherlandSsnas tt ee eee 4,252 3,547 3,535 || —16-9 | — 03 
OOF Shia G LO Witzerlan dues o-- nieee eer ee ee 2.701 3,802 3,001 |} +11-1 | — 21-1 
CES ST ET OLC iin ae ee tc tf i. Sees ea Pater ee ee 4,275 3,341 2,582 } —39 6 | — 22-7 
DR E20" TS hl caliy Scere meee eee tk eae een 1,722 3,358 2,481 } +44 1 | — 26-1 
ET 178) SG liP ert Sea oe ech cman eeln vOxmEe 4,541 2,414 || —54-2 | — 46-8 
P10) 2300204 |-orintdad and do bagOuase. eet eees eee 2,787 1,497 2.400 |} —13 9 | + 60-3 
27 | 29 | 21 |British West Indies, Other.............] 1,793 1,524 2,276 || +26 9 | + 49-3 
8b OT ROP Ss landSactp ices eens 5, sameeren 2,395 2,578 2,176 || — 9-1] — 15:6 
Sr letonteoswiAreentina seereeee nes SSD eee eat 11,724 5,205 2.140 || —81-7 | — 58-9 
195] [23:8 24a) Barbados teaseaaeee <r ccetaren ee oy GLE 3,143 2,100 || —43-4 | — 33-2 
Qh al S26 25-1 Newroundlandi-sts-. en eee ete 2,162 2,596 2,067} — 44] — 20-4 


In the countries receiving Canadian exports, the United States and 
the United Kingdom are also in the lead, taking between them 75 p.c. 
Australia follows the United Kingdom, though at only one-tenth the 
amount of the latter. The table on p. 139, showing the twenty-five leading 
countries, includes about 97 p.c. of total domestic exports. 

Goods shown as exported to some countries may not finally be con- 
sumed in those countries and other countries may buy and use more Cana- 
dian goods than the statistics indicate. For example, exports to the United 
Kingdom are known to include large amounts of wheat and other grains 
shipped ‘on order’. The final destination is not known at the time of 
exportation from Canada. Similarly, considerable quantities of Canadian 
exports are consigned to one or other of the great European free ports 
and thence transhipped to the country of consumption. Since the country 
of final destination in these cases is not known at the time when the goods 
leave Canada, even to the owners, exports to such countries as the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Netherlands, etc., which carry on large entrepdt trade, 
are higher than would be the case if the exports in question were credited 
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to the countries of final consumption. Exports to other countries such as 
Norway, Switzerland, etc., which obtain Canadian goods indirectly, would 
be correspondingly higher than the Canadian export statistics indicate. 


Domestic Exports to Twenty-Five Leading Countries, Fiscal Year 
1938-39 Compared with 1937-38 and 1936-37 
Totals Domestic Ex- || erease or Te- 
Rank is crease 1938-39 
Country Re Compared with- 
af SR Ter (In order of importance, 1938-39) - 
1936] 1937] 1938 
37 | 38 | -39 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 1936-37 | 1937-38 
$000 $’000 $000 p.c p.c 
1 1 15) United! Statesiccoat acacia oaionencras 435,015 |423,131 |375,939 || —13-6 | — 11-2 
2 2 DeiOnItea tang aONl sao se es ice earn eas 407,997 |409.412 |325,465 || —20-2 | — 20-5 
3 3 SRICSISCIALIA Mere Meee for a neeice msec 26.954 | 32,422 | 33,254 |] +23-4] + 2-6 
5 4 APTANA Ha Ge ceat ccoterea recente nie eo ceaaerotee ie 21,630 | 26.640 | 21,045 |] — 2-7 | — 21-0 
10 9 ORIOL NAAN Virsa ens panera ak tk eee ere 7,829 | 12,254 | 17,796 }+127-3 | + 45-2 
Salen Or | aeGe| News LeAland sence ern, eh cos eeu erick ese: 11.187 | 16.031 | 17,028 | +52-3 | + 6-3 
6 5 (e Bribis ol SoucheAtricas 3-64 o ee 15,57 16,199 | 15,913 | + 2-2} — 1-8 
4 7 Sh Belgie. new ek tile aaes 5 23,436 | 14,564 9,952 | —57-5 | — 31-7 
9 8 SuliNetherland Gua iaic ete oc hse rote 10,916 | 13,269 9,903 | — 9-3 | — 25-4 
Ha etliainl Oy Grance stich een ten. co chews See owes 11,718 7,609 8,777 || —25-1 | + 15-4 
Mit SLOe wallfiaeNewlounciancdcesmeemcrreta tate ser eines 7,728 9,389 8,039 | + 4:0] — 14-4 
12a ts) |e12 OL WEY er eect Rie ees eS ort te 6.907 6,672 7,664 |} +11-0] + 14-9 
LOT 2 Paleo WEG Clie eats tore saaiaerc eae rere aleve 3,237 3,156 5,859 || +81-0 | + 85-6 
[SePGe el4s|Jamaicas pees ooh. Pee ee ot acct 3,327 4,388 4.435 || +33-3 | + 1-1 
Gielen log Par genting seth cts ecieror ec tere ee oe 3,727 | 7,420} 4,014 | + 7-7 | — 45-9 
22 els elon orindad ands hobagOse. ce: sts. ae tease. 3,054 | 3,806 | 3,787 || +24-0| — 0-5 
1Gujel4> eta irelande( Eire) pare ee er ee na 3.800 5,153 3,543 || — 6-8 | — 31-2 
COR ELAR MLSE Libis hy lncisey ie rie ae pment cores 3,221 4,348 3,319 | + 3:0 | — 23-7 
15h od Raye RYY IA BY tow at Ret es ee Se ee a Se th ee ak Se 3,873 4,830 3,295 | —14-9 | — 31-8 
ete Ona On| China. ces eee ratte Sat eae. ees neato oe 4,899 3,354 3,225 | —34-2 | — 3-8 
COM L Os | Pe Le NT ORI COR meee hee rere a he Aes eee rec 2,854 3,484 2,362 || —17-2 | — 32-2 
25 | 22 | 22 |British Straits Settlements............ 1,939 2,942 2,119 } + 9-3 | — 28-0 
Dom taec om ELON IC Onoee era amet e tee can heres 1,37 2,024 1,895 |} +88 0] — 6-4 
1 Vole Be aif Wal St ae ce nena tee bY SEO SE me nt em 4,656 2,242 1,789 || —61-6 | — 21-3 
28 | 26 | 25 |British West Indies, Other............. 1,571 1,932 1,699 || + 8-1] — 12-1 


Summary of Trade with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canada’s Trade with— 


Fiscal Year 


Imports— 


MO 2 Fa 28 ie cor er eres 


Experts 
(Catiadian )— 
1927-28 


LOST HS oicct ail te one 


United 
Kingdom 


United 
States 


Other 
British 
Empire 


Other 
Foreign 
Countries 


Total 
British 
Empire 


Total 
Foreign 
Countries 


186,435,824 
194,041,381 
189,179,738 
149, 497,392 
86, 466, 055 
111, 682, 490 
117.874, 822 
129,507,855 
145,008, 771 
115, 636, 017 


, 691,392 
, 130, 485 
, 745, 965 
. 246, 499 
,361, 019 
,237 
), 798 
96, 698 
682 
325,465, 011 


718, 896, 270 
868, 012, 229 
847,442,037 
584,407,018 
232, 548,055 
303, 639,972 
319,479,594 
393, 720, 662 
487,279, 507 
412,476,817 


483, 700,034 
504, 161, 604 
515,049,763 
349, 660, 563 
197,424, 723 
304, 721,354 
360, 302, 426 
435,014,544 
423, 131.091 
375, 939,361 


8344, 


63, 124, 733 
63,346, 829 
63,494, 864 
55,401,034 
33,918, 269 
44,503,981 
59,846, 488 
68, 657,957 
88, 196, 645 
65,074, 178 


88, 284,515 
106, 258, 803 
97,825,173 
73,617,897 
37,757,908 
67,314,241 
77, 754, 681 
87,601,407 
108, 027,338 
102, 768,387 


140,499, 630 
140, 2.8, 652 
148, 156, 943 
117,307, 251 
53,451,365 
62,604,710 
65,518, 159 
79, 989.062 
78,584,995 
65,041,022 


251, 228, 053 
328, 108, 239 
225.637,401 
157,217, 708 
108, 520, 628 
93,705, 093 
&9,416,512 
130.569, 257 
129, 658, 498 
122,789, 486 


249, 560,557 


859, 395, 900 


257,388. 210}1,008,290,881 


252,674, 602 
204, 898, 426 
120,384, 324 
156, 186,471 
177,721,310 
198, 165, 842 
233, 205, 416 
180,710, 195 


498,975,907 
535, 989, 288 
379,571, 138 
292, 864,396 
222,118,927 
358, 199,478 
399,311,479 
495,598, 105 
517, 439, 020 
428, 233,398 


995,598,980 
701,714, 269 
285,999, 420 
366, 244, 682 
384,997, 753 
473,709, 724 
565, 864, 502 
477,517,839 


734,928,087 
832, 269, 843 
740, 687, 164 
506,878,271 
305,945,351 
398,426, 447 
449,718,938 
565, 583, 801 
552,789, 589 
498,728,847 
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Review of Canada’s Trade by Months.—The statistics of exports in 
the preceding pages include exports of non-monetary gold. Imports and 
exports of gold are subject to influences that do not apply to trade in 
other commodities. It has been considered advisable for the present, as 
from September, 1939, to exclude the gross figure of gold imports and 
exports from the ordinary trade reports. This is in line with procedure 
adopted in other countries. However, the figure for net non-monetary 
gold exports will continue to be published as a footnote to the regular 
trade statistics. 

The monthly trade figures as available when going to press for the 
calendar year 1939 compared with 1936, 1937, and 1938, are given below. 
The statistics for the months prior to September, 1939, have been revised 
so as to exclude the gold previously included, and, therefore, differ with 
statistics previously published and those shown in the preceding pages 
of this report. 


Imports and Exports by Months, January, 1936, to October: 1939 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month =. 

1936 1937 1938 1939 1936 1937 1938 1939 

$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $000 | $7000 | $’000 $'000 
January oe Seneca ee 40,590) 51,583] 49,720} 43,743] 53,131! 76,663} 70,300) 70,083 
Mebruary.an coo eee 41,597| 48,681] 46,952} 40,380) 59,122) 64,018) 59,619) 57,572 
Marclin Ss isomer 52,681} 70,990) 65,056} 58,381) 71,605} 83,371] 73,329) 69,270 
A DPI ee erste: nc eee core 42,217) 56,886) 48,895) 41,908] 45,539} 58,494) 50,860} 50.311 
May................---2.+-|. 99,121] 76,707] 67,123) 72,958) 80,342) 89,170] 66,998) 79,932 
JUNG) 2. Sk end ae ees: 57,598} 75,669} 58,947} 63,709] 78,586} 94,026) 65,944) 76,367 
July eee oa eee ee 53,821} 71,996} 55,823) 57,980] 83,423} 90,820) 66,181} 75,753 
Augist 28 gc eon ee 50,258) 69,966) 57,026} 62,708) 81,448) 89,216) 69,111) 75,560 
September.................| 52,983] 70,240) 56,412) 73,564 83,806) 82,505! 72,206) 81,461 
October2e 3. 4e0 cere 65,159} 82,113) 638,909} 79,053) 100,062) 93,268} 88,169) 90,433 
November................ 66,169} 80,641) 63,304 — || 107,416} 100,724) 85,97S - 
December has Sahoo 52,996] 53,125} 4,286 - || 93,344) 75,093) 68,888 - 


The Commercial Intelligence Service 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian 
trade in other parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end 
there are established throughout the world offices administered by Trade 
Commissioners. ‘These Trade Commissioners make periodical reports 
upon trade and financial conditions, variations in markets, and the current 
demand or opportunities for Canadian products. They also secure and 
forward to the Department in Ottawa inquiries for Canadian goods and, 
in general, promote the development of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—The headquarters staff at Ottawa is presided 
over by a-Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and 
unifies the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting 
the Director are the following divisions: Directories—Exporters Directory, 
listing Canadian exporters, with their agents abroad, commodities handled, 
etc., and Foreign Importers Directory; Editorial; Commodity Records— 
where information regarding markets for Canadian export commodities 
is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish Products; Vegetable Products; 
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Metals and Chemical Products; Forest Products; and Miscellaneous 
Manufactures. 


Organization Abroad.—There are thirty-seven Canadian Trade Com- 
missioners or commercial diplomatic officers conveniently located abroad. 
In some countries or territories, such as the United Kingdom, Australia, 
British West Indies, South Africa, Japan, and the United States there is 
more than one commercial officer; in other cases an officer covers adjacent 
countries. Besides the five mentioned above, countries in which officers 
are located are as follows: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, British Malaya, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, France, Hong Kong, India and Ceylon, Ireland 
(Eire) and Northern Ireland, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Panama, and Peru. 


Canadian Motor-Cars being Assembled in New Zealand. 
Courtesy, Department of Trade and Commerce 


Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
with the British Foreign Office, Canadians interested in trade matters may 
secure information and advice from British Commercial diplomatic officers 
and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented by 
her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other 
pertinent material relating to export trade, is published weekly by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in both English and French editions. 
The subscription price for either edition is $1 per annum in Canada and 
$3-50 outside of the Dominion. Special reports dealing with various 
phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from time to time, as 
supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 

83441—103 
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Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of afiairs in regard to total international transactions. 


The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. For the year 1938 the tourist trade was 
calculated to have brought $273,431,000 into the country, and after the 
deduction of $123,913,000 spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favour- 
able balance was estimated at $149,518,000. By far the most important 
factor is the automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it 
being estimated that such United States tourists spent $180,258,000 ‘in 
Canada in 1938, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about $49,362,000 
in the United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return which 
Canada derives from her picturesque scenery, fish and game, winter 
sports, etc. 


Summary of Tourist Expenditures 


Txpenditures 


Expenditures Sea 
ae of Canadian 
Year ope Tourists Excess of 
fo Caneda in Other (A) over (B) 

rn Countries 

$ $ $ 
Kt! ReMi ot ne ags So O8ie 2 (3 NER mS Pot We AB 309,379,000 121,645, 000 187,734,000 
TOS i Preah Cio Fs ect nT yee 250, 776, 000 76, 452.000 174,324,000 
TASB ener aE Ati cf 8 Or, pus ED eA Ris ca 8h ue Me 117,124,000! 50,860,000 66, 264, 000 
Dt See te PER SAS ce Oe Sp IAN St tee ee ne 145,974, 000 63, 658 , 000 §2,316, 000 
[QS eee SLi ee. Ses, Sedge ee EN tL eee 214,778,000 95. 600.000 119, 178,000 
LOS Gres eats ce eS ine spe ok eee eR as 251,299, 00C 110, 408, 000 140,899,000 
1937 vec ch ere ee oe ee Se Eset: 290,581,000 124, 422.000 166,159, 0C0 
1D 38 orotate RETO Oh c nie's con eS eer 273,431,0002| 123,913,0002| 149,518,0002 


1 Canadian funds. No adjustment for exchange was considered necessary in subsequent years 
2 Revised figures. 


Apart from the revenue which Canada derives directly from the tourist 
trade there are many other important results. First-hand knowledge of 
the country, its products and resources, serves to stimulate the demand 
for such products and attracts new capital for investment here. There is, 
too, a value derived from neighbours becoming better acquainted and 
through the exchange of ideas that cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. A more widely diffused knowledge of the culture, interests, and 
difficulties of other nations leads to a richer social and intellectual life 
for all and the mutual understanding which springs from such contacts is 
an invaluable source of international goodwill. 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments.—The merchandise 
and tourist trades have been discussed above. There are other important 
exchanges of services and numerous movements of capital between 
Canada and other countries as well. In order to summarize all of the 
nation’s commercial and financial transactions with other countries and 
to reveal their general significance, a statement called the balance of 
international payments is drawn up. A statement of this kind segregates 
all of the current exchanges of merchandise, gold, and services from 
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operations on capital account, those which, for example, usually directly 
affect Canada’s foreign assets and liabilities. 

By doing this it is possible to observe the various sources of external 
income and disbursements and their relationships. When current income 
exceeds current disbursements, as has been the experience of Canada for 
a period of years, this is indirect evidence that the movement of capital 
is outward on balance. The direct study of capital movements shown in 
the capital account of the statement confirms these indirect estimates and 
reveals the general character of the movements. By making an analysis 
of capital movements it is possible to appraise their general consequences. 
Such an analysis discloses, for instance, whether the nation is increasing 
or reducing its foreign obligations. It makes it possible to judge the 
character of the changes, such as whether their effects are of a relatively 
permanent or temporary nature. 


Grading Silver Fox Skins in a London Warehouse. 
Courtesy, Department of Trade and Commerce 


The accompanying statements of the Canadian balance of international 
payments reveal that in 1938, as in 1937, Canada continued to have a 
substantial credit balance from its trade in merchandise, gold, and services 
with other countries. These receipts from exports of merchandise, sales 
of gold, and the expenditure of tourists in Canada exceeded all current 
payments to other countries for imported merchandise and_ services 
including the large volume of interest and dividends paid to investors 
in other countries. The resulting balance of credits in 1938 amounted to 
over $184,000,000. These surplus credits from exports of goods and 
services were available for the transfer of capital from Canada, and the 
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outflow of capital therefore continued in large volume. As in other 
recent years, the volume of retirements of Canadian bond issues held 
abroad was greater than the new issues floated in capital markets outside 
of Canada. In contrast, in the trade in outstanding securities there was 
an inflow of capital as sales by Canada of outstanding securities, particu- 
larly Canadian stocks, exceeded Canadian purchases. Net outward 
movements of capital arising from the operations of insurance’ companies 
and international direct investments (in ‘branch plants’) were also large. 
In general, the consequences of the capital operations during the year 
were to further reduce external liabilities and to increase somewhat 
Canadian assets abroad. 


Cargo of Pctatoes from Prince Edward Island for New York and 
New Jersey Markets. 


Courtesy, Department of Trade and Commerce 


It will be observed that the credit balance in 1938 was lower than 
that in 1937. This change is closely related to the generally lower level 
of prices and reduced business activity throughout the world in the latter 
year. Smaller credit balances in 1938 from the merchandise and tourist 
trades were partly offset by larger credits from gold and smaller debit 
balances on account of interest and dividends, freight, and miscellaneous 
services. The reduction in the net outward movement of capital during 
the year reflected a smaller outflow of capital for the retirement of 
Canadian securities held abroad and a shift from net purchases of out- 
standing securities in 1937 to net sales in 1938. Other capital movements 
continued to be predominantly outward in direction and generally in 
greater volume. 

In both years, it may be perceived, the net credits on account of 
exchanges of merchandise, gold, and services were greater than the net 
payments traced in the capital account. If all of the estimated values of 
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transactions entering the accounts were exactly accurate and if there were 
no omissions these balancing items would offset one another. Such 
perfect accuracy is unattainable in practice, of course, owing to the 
magnitude and complex character of the transactions. 


Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1937 and 1938 ! 


1937 19381 
Item Gross Net Re- Gross Net Re- 
Value of | ceipts (+),|| Value of | ceipts (+), 
Trans- Net Pay- Trans- Net Pay- 


actions ments (—) actions ments (—) 


$’000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 
Exchanges of Commodities, Gold, and ; 


Services 

Merchandise sold to other countries............ 1,009-7 || 4213-3! 847-0 180-5 
Merchandise bought from other countries..... 796-4 666-5 +180- 
Gold so!d to other countries.................. 145-1 4145-0 Net +156-5 
Gold received from other countries........... 0-1 credits é 
Expenditures in Canada of tourists from abroad 294-7 +170-3 267-0 145-0 
Expenditures of Canadian tourists abroad., 124-4 122-0 +145: 
Interest and dividends received from abroad... 78-8 —246-2 70-0 242-0 
Interest and dividends paid abroad........... 325-0 312-0 Ta 
Receipts from abroad for freight transportation 111-7 95.5 101-0 20-0 
Payments abroad for freight transportation 137-2 Z 121-0 ; 
Receipts for other trade and service trans- 

ACHIONS Areas ey ee ea Ate ees 25-2 24-6 
Payments for other trade and service trans- —38-7 —35-2 

ACLIONS Hees cs EE LE imc 63-9 59-8 

Net Receipts (Credits).................. - +218-2 - +184-8 

Capital Movements 

Sales of new issues of Canadian securities 

ADEORG Warde corre east at Re ed ne ees 89-5 +89-5 89-9 | 
Retirements of Canadian securities owned —60-1 

BDLOAC A eee er ei een Sarco: 177-9 | — —177-9 150-0 |) 
Receipts from the sale of other securities 

BDTORG sere ee ore as ese eee 506-6 367-0 |) 
Payments for the purchase of other securities —4-8 +27-0 

BDLOAC Cope ee Lek emai meee 511-4 340-0 
Remittances to insurance companies in Canada 24-0 
Remittances abroad by insurance companies —10-0 

imCanndar ois. coke, ee ene 34-0 
Change in estimated net assets abroad of Cana- —127-0 

Ciangoankes, terse ere ee Annet Mires 13-0 —13-0 
Other capital movements—net paymentsin 

operations of international branch plants, 

etc. ; 82-6 — 82-6 

Net Outward Movement (Net Pay- 

INOW UES) Farrer an hertere erat Blas Seer eccane - —198-8 - —160-1 


! Preliminary. 


CHAPTER XIV 


INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—SECURITY PRICES— 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade is of primary importance. The task of providing goods 
and services for home consumption by 11,315,000 people requires a 
greater expenditure of economic activity than that required for the 
prosecution of external trade. even though Canada ranks sixth among 


A Row of Open Cattle Pens 
in Western Canada. 


General View of the Covered Stockyards at Calgary, Alberta. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


trading countries of the world. Internal trade includes the transportation 
and distribution of goods within the country through the medium of 
railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other 
agencies. It also includes all services such as those carried on by 
doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance companies, and 
innumerable others: All such activities, even if not productive of material 
goods, add substantially to the national income. 


Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur 
trade. fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
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exchange for their products. This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the country, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricultural, 
mineral, and other resources were gradually exploited. As population grew, 
locally-manufactured products supplanted certain imports. Diverse resources 
in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange of products and 
growing wealth to increased services. 


Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in the latest year for 
which the figure has been published, the national income arising from’ 
those gainfully occupied in Canada was estimated at $4.265,000.000, while 
the money value of exports of Canadian produce was $1,015,000,000 in the 
same year. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
that have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Wholesale Trade.—Notwithstanding the development during recent 
years of the modern chain store with its own warehousing facilities, the 
wholesale merchant still plays an important part in the distribution of 
goods in Canada. 


Indexes of Sales of Retail and Wholesale Establishments, 1935-38 


(1930= 100) 
Retail Stores Wholesale Establishments! 
Province a — 

; 1930 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 }} 1930 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 

Prince Edward Island........ 100 0} 71-9} 82-4] 85-3] 80-7] 100-0) 70-6} 83-8} 83-9} 74-7 
Novyaiscotiae: 44.96 ee. 100 0} 81-6] 88-7} 99-8) 96-3] 100-0} 84-0} 91-2) 102-3} 96-9 
New Brunswiels. «..2. ose 100 0} 73-1) 79-4] 90-9] 84-9] 100-0! 77-7] 84-9) 98-7) 94-1 
Qucheose... nee 100-0} 71-3] 76-5} 86-9} 86-2\| 100-0} 77-7) 84-7} 100-2) 93-1 
Ontarionn yon tice eee 100-0} 78-0} 83-0} 92-9} 89-9] 100-0) 83-3} 91-5} 105-1) 99-4 
Manitoba otto ces ee 100-0} 73-4] 78-5} 85-2] 84-9] 100-0) 80-9) 88-3] 101-4] 102-8 
Sasiatchewan sass sn ee oe 100-0} 63 2} 69 7| 68-3] 68-4 100-0} 65-6] 70-9] 70-8} 74-8 
Allbertan. Sees em eek ooo ae 100-0} 74-0] 78:7! 86-3] 91-5|) 100-0} 72-9} 79-3] 86-6) 89-0 
British Columbia: ..2.....; .| 100-0} 75-8} 84-0} 93-6} 89-5] 100-0} 77-7} 84-9} 97-2) 93-8 
Vulkconiangd=N We ilo. s ee 100-0) 68-3) 61-2) 75-2) 75-1 - - = = = 
Canada... tt re 100-0} 74-6) 80-1) 89-0) 87-3) 100-0} 78-9) 86-2) 98-7| 94-6 


1 Regular wholesale houses. Tor a full description of the index, see the report “Wholesale 
Trade in Canada, 1930-33’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


In 1931, there were more than 5,000 wholesale houses in Canada, with 
sales amounting to over a billion dollars, a large proportion of which 
was made to retail merchants. In addition, there were more than 8,000 
other types of wholesalers such as manufacturers’ own wholesale branches, 
bulk tank stations of petroleum distributors, commission merchants and 
agents, and brokers of different types. Although these did not perform all 
the functions of regular wholesale merchants they handled sales or orders 
valued at more than $2,000,000,000 in 1930. 


Part of the Shipping 
Floor in a Wholesale 
Grocery Warehouse. 


Men’s Furnishings 
Department in a Wholesale 
Dry Goods Showroom. 


Inset: 
The Baby Department. 


Attractive Display Shelves 
in a Modern Retail 
Provision Store. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Grocer, Toronto 
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Retail Trade.—The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods 
is effected through a great number of retail stores ranging in size from 
small shops with meagre daily takings to large enterprises whose annual 
sales are reckoned in millions of dollars. The 1931 Census of Merchan- 
dising and Service Establishments showed that there were 125,000 retail 
stores in Canada in 1930, with annual sales amounting to $2,756,000,000. 
Almost 40 p.c. of these stores had annual sales of less than $5,000 each 
while at the other end of the scale there were 86 large individual stores 
each doing an annual business of more than $1,000,000. More than 400,000 
persons were engaged in retail trade including some 105,000 proprietors 
drawing no stated salary and another 300,000 persons who received 
approximately $300,000,000 in salaries and wages. Capital investment in 
retail trade amounted to $1,200,000,000. 


Current Trends.—Conforming with the trend in general business 
conditions, retail trading declined during the period following the census 
year until in 1933 dollar value of retail sales was 35 p.c. below the 1930 
level. A gradual improvement which commenced in the latter part of 
1933 continued until 1937 when dollar sales were 37 p.c. above the mid- 
depression period and came within 11 p.c. of the amount recorded for 1930. 
Changes in dollar volume of retail sales are due not only to variation in 
the actual quantities of goods purchased but also to changes in price levels. 
How much of the change in dollar sales is due to price movements it is 
impossible to say. Nevertheless it is certain that a great proportion of 
the change in food-store sales may be attributed to this factor. On the 
other hand, variations in annual sales by motor-vehicle dealers, furniture 
stores, or jewellery stores are more indicative of changes in the quantity 
of goods actually being sold. 

Retail sales were relatively well-maintained in 1938, dollar volume 
of retail trading for the year standing only 2 p.c. below 1937. Figures 
available for the first eight months of 1939 indicate that while food-store 
sales have been better than maintained, sales for most other lines of 
business were slightly lower than in the corresponding period of 1938. 


Chain Stores—The position occupied by chains in the retail marketing 
structure of Canada has varied but little during recent years. The annual 
survey of chain stores made in connection with the Census of Merchan- 
dising shows that chain stores (other than department store chains) did 
approximately 17 p.c. of the total retail business in 1937 and 1938. In 
earlier years the ratio of chain to total sales was about 18 p.c. 


Summary Statistics of Chain Stores, 1931-38 


Value of Chain Sales 


Calendar Year Chains Chain 
Stores Lee PC; of 
Total Sales 
No. No. $ 

193 Pe hc Se erent en ticpaiet ark 506 8,557 | 434,199,700 18-7 
LOS 225s Ae ee eee cae eee be 486 8,398 | 360,806, 200 18-8 
1083 coh ee eee Ode SAE eee 461 8,230 | 328,902,600 18-5 
LOS A, A ee rt eee oe ee 445 8,210 347, 186, 100 17-9 
1086 cee Oe a trey rere ey tee Sr PU ent 8. or 445 8,024 | 364,589,800 17-9 
POS6 09k SS ee sort ee es es es 457 8,124 | 394,935,000 17-9 
1S ¥ cee eben, iat Meet es ORs nk neh eg: Snare 447 7,815 414, 133,300 16-9 


LOSS Sears creteraa os te eI ee eon aan Gerais 457 7,692 | 414,448,300 Wes 
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A significant development in chain store policy in the food-retailing 
field during recent years is the trend towards larger stores and the closing 
out of smaller units. In 1934 there were only 152 individual units of food 
chains each with annual sales of $100,000 or more and these transacted 
21-7 p.c. of the total food chain business. In 1938 there were 263 stores 
in the same size class and these ‘accounted for 39-1 p.c. of the total sales 
of all food chains. 


Retail Services—More than 40,000 establishments are engaged in 
supplying services of various kinds to the Canadian public. The provision 
of amusements and domestic and personal services forms the chief 
business of the service groups. In 1930, $249,000,000 was spent by 
consumers in such establishments; employment was provided for 64,000 
persons. 


Motion Picture Theatres—An extensive advertising campaign carried 
on by distributors in the early months of 1938 was at least partially 
responsible for increased attendance at motion picture theatres during a 
period when expenditures for most goods and services were undergoing 
some curtailment. There were 137,976,052 paid admissions to 1,133 theatres 
in Canada in 1938 compared with 134,374,061 admissions to 1,047 theatres 
in the preceding year. Box office receipts (exclusive of amusement taxes) 
were $33,635,052 for 1938, up 3:5 p.c. from the amount recorded for 1937. 
Per capita expenditure at motion picture theatres was $3-02 for 1938, and 
$2-93 for 1937. 


Internal Freight Movement 


The subject of interprovincial trade is of interest to many persons, 
but comprehensive data are even more difficult to record than those of 
international trade. There is practically no restriction on movements 
across the provincial borders and consequently the records of movements 
of commodities, people, money, etc., are very incomplete. 


The railways are required to record the tons of revenue freight, under 
76 commodity classes, loaded and unloaded and received from and 
delivered to foreign railways and boat lines for each province. The excess 
of loadings in any province over unloadings shows a net movement out of 
that province, but does not reveal the places to which the excess was 
shipped and, similarly, the’ excess of unloadings over loadings indicates 
a net import into the province. For the Prairie Provinces, where only a 
small proportion of the freight is moved by agencies other than the 
railways, the net movements into and out of the provinces indicate fairly 
accurately net imports and exports, but in the eastern provinces where 
vessels and motor vehicles are important factors in transportation only a 
part of the story is told by these railway data. No records are yet 
available of the movements of commodities, people, etc., by vessel or 
motor vehicle from provis.ce to province. 


Security Prices 


The Bureau of Statistics publishes several series of index numbers, 
designed to measure the movement of security prices in general and of 
important groups of stocks in particular. These constitute an important 
barometer of business conditions. 
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The record of Canadian common stock prices, extending back to 1914, 
is quite different from that of commodity prices. During the War of 
1914-18 and in the years immediately following, the average level of 
commodity prices advanced to two and one-half times the average height 
in 1914, while common stock prices averaged less than two-thirds of 1914 
levels during this period. Again, during the years 1927 to 1929, the 
behaviour of these two price groups was very different. This time stock 
prices increased by approximately 100 p.c., while commodity prices drifted 
slowly downward. Both commodities and stocks declined subsequent to 
the latter part of 1929, and since the spring months of 1933 they have both 
moved irregularly upward. 


Investors Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1937-39 
(1926 =100) 


Year Year 
and Utilities |Industrials} Total! and Utilities |Industrials} Total! 
Month Month 
1937 1938 (concl.) 
JANUALYV; seo: 68-5 222-0 137-4 5\ une sce... 45-1 163-5 100-0 
Marche. 5 71-0 241-7 147-2 |September...... 42-7 162.2 98-6 
JUREI. 0 Gee oe 63-2 210-1 129 4 |}|December...... 44-0 179-4 106- 
September.... 57-4 193-3 118-9 
December..... 49-5 167-7 103-7 1939 
January Shae 42-7 171-4 102-9 
1938 Marchiea seer 44-4 171-4 103-7 
Jangary....2-- 48-4 177-0 107274 Junet ose sce 43-7 157-6 97-0 
March’... cn: . 43-1 164-0 99-2 |ISeptember...... 42-2 168-2 100- 


1 Includes bank stocks. 


From the extreme high of 217-1 registered in September, 1929, a 
general index of common stock prices dropped sharply at first, and then 
more gradually, until it reached 43-2 in June, 1932. Temporary recovery 
was followed by a secondary decline lasting until March, 1933, when the 
index was 48-9. Subsequent intermittent recovery carried this series 
upward to 147-2 in March, 1937, before any major reaction occurred. This 
continued until April, 1938, at which time a low of 97-9 was reached. 
Since then markets have fluctuated uncertainly, and the index for 
September, 1939, was 100-1. 


Index Numbers of Twenty-five Mining Stocks, by Months, 1935-39 


(1926=100) 

Month 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 Month — 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 | 1939 
JanUALYy. ee 124-3] 142-4] 174-6] 144-1] 158-OlJuly.......... 117-9} 157-6} 141-8] 151-1] 155-8 
February...... 124-2) 149-8} 177-2] 147-7] 158-8|August....... 115-6] 158-1] 146-2} 156-0] 151-4 
Marches. sc 128-2) 144 2) 172-6) 134-9] 155-Ol/September....| 119-1] 157-6} 127-6] 144-0} 137-7 
Aprile. nacreteen 128-7] 145-8} 154-1] 1383-9} 143-7/October....... 118-6] 158-2] 121-6) 157-4] 144-7 
i BR nee 128-3) 150-3] 142-1] 139-5} 151-4) November....| 125-5] 167-0} 129-4] 159-6} 144-7 
BUNCE Aner 123-0} 156-1] 134-7] 145-8} 153-9))December....| 133-6] 167-7] 184-3) 159-0 = 


The post-War peak in mining share prices was reached in October, 
1927, two years prior to the highest levels in utilities and industrial stocks. 
At that time a price index for mining issues touched 143-8, considering 
prices in 1926 as equal to 100-0. It then declined irregularly to an all-time 
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low of 46-8 during June, 1932. From that month until February, 1937, the 
general trend of mining stock prices was decidedly upward, although the 
advance was interrupted by a long period of gradual reaction beginning in 
the final quarter of 1934 and extending through the greater part of 1935. 
At the crest of the rise in February, 1937, the mining stock index was 177-2. 
Since that time marked fluctuations have occurred but the movement has 
been predominantly downward. The November, 1939, index was 144-7. 


Commodity Prices 


There have been three distinct periods in price history since the begin- 
ning of the War of 1914-18. First, a rapid rise and subsequent reaction 
occurred when the Canadian wholesale price index (1926 = 100) advanced 
from 64-0 to 155-9 between 1913 and 1920, and then declined to 97:3 'for 
1922. It remained close to this level (approximately 50 p.c. above price 
averages for 1913) until near the end of 1929. This seven-year stretch of 
comparative stability constituted the second period. During the final period, 
a decline carried the wholesale index downward from 95-6 for 1929 to 66:7 
for 1932, after which a gradual recovery advanced it to 71-1 for 1935. Price 
levels at that time exhibited a tendency to stabilize at somewhat more than 
10 p.c. above pre-war levels, but a secondary advance much more 
impressive than the first raised the wholesale price level sharply in the 
latter half of 1936, and still higher in 1937. This advance was not 
maintained, however, and the index dropped steadily throughout 1938 to 
touch the year’s low of 73-3 in December. After advancing from 73-2 in 
January 1939 to 73:7 in May, prices again eased but moved sharply 
forward following the outbreak of war in September. The September 
index stood at 78-2, about 8-0 p.c. above the August figure which was the 
low for the year to date. Further price advances occurred in October. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-38', and by Months, 1939 
(1926=100) 


1920 th eee ease es 100-0 /1939— 
97-7 


64-0 

1014S ieee eee oon 65-5 NPA tie as ee i 7 January. co oan 73-2 
LOLS Since toa kee 70-4 19285 ease he te 96-4 February........... 73°2 
TOG ee ea eee eet eee: 84-3 1920 em ae a tet 95-6 March 4465 ee 73-2 
1917 See Seen eae 114-3 103 0:ae Ree ores 86-6 Apriltoueras, eect 73-4 
LOLS eRe Oe eee 127-4 ADSL Crys Sere See 72-1 Maye 2ese ere 73-7 
PO1G Se ete tect. ee eee 1345 Ohl OO Zee ey eet ee GG: Zl JUNG H tars eee 73-3 
TOR ORS a eer eae eines 155-9 1983. eerie tee om 67-1 Jiallivess reece Won tee 72-6 
LO21E A See tee tera 110-0 1934 Bee waren oon 71-6 Augusto caterer 72°4 
1029 sa ction oh ee 97-3 AOS Dee gre cinerea 72-1 September.......... 78-2 
RS ARE aerial pre eore eeie A 98-0 1936: Be ctiee cee ee: 74-6 || October............ 79-3 
1028 rete cee: eee 99-4 Sie te See a 84-6 November.......... - 

1OZD Re ese eee 102-6 LOSS Sem erin ee oe 78:6 December.......... - 


! 236 commodities to 1926; 502 from 1926 to 1934; subsequently 567 


Nutrition and Family Living Expenditures—The Bureau has recently 
conducted an investigation into this subject. The survey covered 12 cities 
and information was obtained which showed, not only the ordinary living 
expenses of families with incomes of from $450 to $2,500 per annum, but 
also the number of persons per family, persons per room, children per 
family, ownership of automobiles, etc. Several bulletins have been issued 
and may be obtained on application. 
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Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents, and costs of services, 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics, are constructed to measure the general 
movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole. They 
are computed in such a manner as to make comparisons possible with 
other general index numbers constructed on similar principles, as, for 
example, the index of wholesale prices. Calculated as they are on the 
aggregative principle, i.e., the total consumption of each commodity, the 
Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes in 
the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of 
any particular class or section. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents, and Costs of Services, 
1930-38, and by Months, 1939! 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 


Total | Food Fuel Rent Cloth- | Sun- 


Year j ing dries 
Index | Index Index | Index Index | Index 


103 OMe oR eee ep .t ther enn eer Noa ere ever Be 99-2 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 
LOO eee sere cde hes, eer a ee eee cece 89-6 Tiss 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 
LOSE Cae canes his DS rae ee Ee ae 81-3 64-3 91-4 94-7 (P43) 94-6 
be ot ie a nr ain re SN ae ei Rt dN ime eA 77-5 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-1 92-6 
1 ash re Sencar nent te AERO an ge See eae oe 78-6 69-4 87-7 80-1 69-7 92-1 
LOSD Manne Opt ts Sc be el 3 ai ee ee. 79-1 70°4 86-8 81-3 69 9 92-2 
OS Capen tee oe oh cin hee AA er eRe 80-8 73°4 86-4 83-7 70-5 92-9 
LOST errr eA cai eR ah be nk en Re Rea ae 83-1 77-3 84-9 86-9 72-7 93-4 
LOS Sieer eM ieee aves cic eRe AE a cena aR esr ie 84-1 78:0 85-1 89-8 73-3 94-1 
1939—1 
JANUALDV AER chat eI esis hee 83-3 75-2 85-7 90-1 72-8 94-2 
LG DUAIV eae eee cee ee IO ae os 83-1 74-5 85-4 90-1 72-8 94-2 
Mar elites cn cae aie tag or eee den hea wee 83-1 74-5 85-3 90-1 72-8 94-1] 
ADU Aliee ae Mees coeratee sit ed ee ee en ne on. 4, 83-1 74-5 85-1 90-1 72-8 94-3 
DV AN RAAT ee Oe M EE CN heh eas: 83-1 74-6 84-5 90-0 72-8 94-3 
LUNCH ae eo eye eee TE 82-9 74-3 84-3 90-0 72-6 94-1] 
JULY pee An Ore eee ec ROE 83-1 75-1 83-9 90-0 72-6 94-] 
AICS brace ce ae eter i as onl ema 83-0 74-9 83-7 90-0 72-6 94-1 
Septemibens so. a. ercer aot ote ae ee 82-9 74-2 83-8 90-0 73-1 94-] 
OCEOD ETE Re eee aie IE ek 84-7 79°8 85 1] 89-9 73-1 94-1 
November f3. ea eet e mene 85-0 80:5 86-1 89-9 73-1 94-2 
IGCem Denner te Meteo iste Ge i Meee eee, - - - - - = 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The movements in living costs prior to the War of 1914-18 have been 
similar to those already outlined for wholesale commodity prices. From 
65-4 in 1913, the Bureau’s cost of living index mounted to 124-2 in 1920, 
and then declined sharply to 100-0 in 1922. There was little change of 
importance from that time until 1930, when the index was 99-2. In the 
next three years, however, it followed the lead of primary markets and 
declined to 77:5. Between 1934 and 1938 a gradual upward movement 
carried the average index up to 84-1. However, an irregular monthly 
decline, first noticed in the fall months of 1938, persisted throughout 1939 
with the result that the Stepember index stood at 82-9. In October 
the index rose to a high point of 84-7 for the year. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: first, 
the opening up of the West, which greatly increased the demand for 
manufactured goods of all kinds and especially construction materials; 
and secondly, the first World War, which left a permanent imprint upon 
the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. By 1920, the gross value of 
Canadian manufactured products was. no less than $3,693,000,000, the 
capital invested $2,915,000,000, and the number of employees 591,753. 


View of the Mill taken from the 
Control Pulpit and showing the 
Manipulator Side Guards with 
Tilting Fingers located in Left 

Guard. 


A 44-inch Blooming Mill at a Hamilton Steel Plant.—This view is taken from the 
approach side. The mill more than doubles the plant capacity for rolling 
ingots into ‘blooms’ and ‘billets’. The range of sizes includes blooms up to 20 
inches square and slabs up to a maximum of 51 inches wide. 


Courtesy, Steel Company of Canada, Limited 
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Canada’s Rubber Industry 


Although.producing no raw rubber, Canada ranks among 
the leading countries of the world as a manufacturer of 
rubber goods. Few articles of commerce bring Canada 
into touch with more countries, and strangely enough it 
is in selling rubber products, rather than in buying rubber, 
that Canada has dealings with so many countries. 

Canadian factories use approximately 80,000,000 Ib. of 
rubber and gutta percha in a year. About half of the 
output is automobile tires and rubber tubes, about one- 
third is rubber footwear, and the remainder includes a 
long list of products, chief among which are belting and 
hose. The annual value of rubber products made in 
Canada has only twice been below fifty million dollars in 
the past twelve years. About three-quarters of the 
production is for home use, the other quarter being 
exported to almost every corner of the globe. Tires alone 
go to more than a hundred countries. 

The industry is concentrated mainly in Ontario and 
Quebec, the chief centres being ‘Toronto, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, and Guelph in Ontario, and Montreal, Sher- 
brooke, Granby, St. JérGme, and Lachine in Quebec. 


The layout, on the reverse side, reading downward from 
left to right shows:— 


Left—(1) Removing an inner tube from the mould. 
(2) The operation of building up truck tires. (3) Inserting 
the airbag for the shaping of truck tires by expansion 
process prior to placing in the vulcanizing moulds. 


Left Centre—(1) Rubber hose being built up layer by 
layer on a backbone of spiral metal core. (2) Special 
insulating compound being moulded round copper cable. 


Centre—A typical Ontario rubber goods factory. 


Right Centre—(1) The manufacture of rubber footwear. 
(2) Rubber hot water bottles being moulded from expen- 
sive dies. 


Right—(1) Manufacturing rubberized cloth by rolling 
special rubber compound right into the fabric. (2) Mixing 
the compound for rubberizing cloth, by means of hot shiny 
rollers. (3) Inspection of rubber bands; a never-ending 
stream passes these girls who must be eagle-eyed to pick 
out the faulty ones. 


The layout to the left reading from left to right and 
downward,: shows:—(1) Scott testing machine used for 
determining tensile strength and elongation of rubber 
samples. (2) Hardness tester machine used for determining 
state of cure of a rubber compound. (3) .Inspection of 
finished foamed latex products. (4) Machines winding 
rubber thread on golf balls. Inset: Marking and, final in- 
spection of the golf balls. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited; Canada Wire and Cable 
Co.; Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co. Ltd.; Dominion 
Rubber Co. Ltd.; Firestone Tire and Rubber Commides 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.; Gutta 
Percha and Rubber Co. Ltd.; Seiberling Rubber Co. of 
Canada Ltd.; Viceroy Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
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Hundreds of millions of capital had been attracted from outside (see p. 187) 
in achieving this striking result. After 1920 the figures declined, but 
subsequent gains brought them back, for 1929, to even higher levels than 
1920, as the table below shows. 

To-day, the manufacturing industries of Canada stand on the threshold 
of a new era in their development. The demands created by the present 
war, due to Canada’s strategic position as a source of supply of food 
and armaments, is bound to have far-reaching effects on the magnitude 
and diversification of Canadian manufacturing production. Fortunately, 
Canadian manufacturers are well equipped to undertake the huge task 
which they will be called upon to perform. 


The growth of Canadian manufactures is not just of recent origin, 
as is evident from the table below..- 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1937 


Estab- ean Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital ia on and of Value of Value of 
ments Povess Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 
180028 41, 259 77,964,020} 187,942} 40,851,009) 124,907,846} 96,709,927] 221,617,773 
1880..........] 49,722] 165,302,623] 254,935} 59,429,002] 179,918,593) 129,757,475] 309, 676, 068 
1890 75,964] 353,213,000] 369,595) 100,415,350) 250,759,292] 219,088,594) 469, 847,886 
1900?......... 14,650)  446.916,487| 339,173] 118,249,350} 266,527,858] 214,525,517] 481,053,375 
191029 eee on 19,218) 1,247,583, 609} 515,203] 241,008,416] 601,509,018] 564, 466, 621)1,165,975,639 
1920*.........] 22,157) 2,914.518,693) 591,753) 711,080, 430/2,083 ,579,571)1,609,168,808/3,692,748,379 
192038 fas 22,216] 4,004,892,009| 666,531] 777,291, 217/2,029,670,813] 1,755,386 ,937/3,883 446,116 
103335 Rte 23,780] 3,279,259, 838] 468,658] 436,247,824] 967,788,928) 919.671, 181]1,954,075,785 
19348 95 oe 24,209) 3, 249,348,864) 519,812] 503,851, 055/1,229,513,621/1,087,301,742|2,393,692,729 
19353272802. 24,034| 3,216,403, 127} 556,664] 559, 467, 777|1,419,146,217/1,153,485, 104)2,653,911,209 
L9S6S rece: 24,202) 3,271, 263,531} 594,359] 612,071, 434|1,624,213,996/1,289,592,672/3,002;403,814 
19373 S25 ks. 24,834] 3,465, 227,831] 660,451] 721,727, 037/2,006,926,787|1,508,924,867/3,625,459,500 
1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 
eost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 2 Tn- 
cludes all establishments employing five hands or over. 3 Includes all establishments irrespective 


of the number of employees but excludes construction-and custom and repair work. 


In 1937 the value of production amounted to $3,625,459,500, an increase 
of 20-7 p.c. over the previous year but still 6-7 p.c. below the 1929 level. 
For the first time since the depression set in the volume of production 
exceeded that of 1929, the previous peak year. It is estimated that the 
increase is between 5 and 6 p.c. The drop in the gross value of production 
1929-37, noted above, was largely due to a drop of 13-5 p.c. in the wholesale 
prices of manufactured products. In 1937 the number of employees rose 
to 660,451, an increase of 11:1 p.c. from the 1936 figures; the increase in the 
salary and wage payments amounted to $109,655,603, and average earnings 
rose to $1,093. The following statement shows the percentage variation in 
employment, salary and wage payments, and value of production since 1929. 


Percentage Variation Compared 


Item ee 
1933 with | 1937 with | 1937 with 
1929 1929 1936 
Employees. tree ee eo oon oa ete nee tin = —29-6 —0-9 +1)-1 
Salariesiand wages paid we venisciss co che ket eae anions ons —43-8 —7-1 +17-9 
Gross value of products........... eR ey Roe eee ee wert ae —49-6 —6-7 +20-7 
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Industries, by Provinces and Purpose Groups 


Among the manufacturing groups, analysed on a purpose classification 
basis, and judged by gross value of production, the producers materials 
group, which includes manufacturers and building materials, ranked first in 
1937 with 33-6 p.c. of the total value of manufactured products. The 
industries manufacturing food products came second with 21:9 p.c. of the 
total, followed by the industrial equipment group with 15-2 p.c., vehicles 
and vessels 8:8 p.c., clothing industries 7:5 p.c., drink and tobacco 4:2 p.c. 


Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Purpose Groups, 1937 


Province | Estab- Em. | Salaries Cost Net Gross 
or lish- Capital i and of Value of Value of 
Group ments ployees| Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ t $ 

Province 
i Bad OW GS he 246 2,637,472] 1,062 607, 54% 2,386,091 1,117,298 3,566,991 
NGS ye cones 1,135) 94,756,601} 18.088} 16,727,238)  46.964.053]  33.146,796| 84.393, 656 
NiBsaere: 803] 89,797,597) 15,612) 14,563,310) 36,953,284) 28,770.72. 69.479, 207 
QOuiéi. eae: 8.518}1, 117, 772, 721/219, 033} 216,971,207) 562,889,160) 445,885, 666/1, 046,470, 796 
Ont. 9. 7961, 674, 806, 201/321, 743) 373,018.04}1, 025,871,741} 804,703, 114/1, 880,388, 188 
Manntieascer 1,043] 119,363,026) 23,706) 27,198,978 87,684,514 49,950,465) 140,805,451 
Sask 2220005 689 39,279,050} 6,107 6,758, 154 43,782,999 17,068, 655 62,205, 884 
nie Siena: 895} 70,804,070] 12,524) 13,903,062} 55,898,599) 28,923,095} 86,225,069 

.C. an 

Yukon 1,713] 256,011,093) 42,576} 51,979,393) 144,466,346} 99,359,051] 251,924,258 

Totals..... 24,834|3,465,227,831 660,451) 721,727,037/2.006,926,787/1,508,924,867/3,625, 459,500 

Purpose 

Group 
Producers 

materials. .| 6,892/1,482, 194, 043/208,930} 232,733,013) 634,232,482) 517,085,301/1, 221,670,588 
scone og 8,696} 441,611,585] 96,740} 94,656,930} 658,118,480} 222,874,824} 792,271,852 
ndustria 

equipment.| 2,086] 629,908,231) 97,250] 119,070,287) 280,546,886] 256,338,599] 551,891,976 
Vehicles and 

vessels..... 376| 248,949,257) 55,141] 71,890,706) 186,070,917) 128,554,741] 319,280,534 
ee 2,158] 173,474,299] 95,2/4| 79,547,935} 148,901,374} 120,8/2,007} 271,690,917 

rink an 
pees 668} 187,487,631] 21,646] 24,398,981) 68,935,399} 81,472,043} 152, 152, 105 
ook an 

stationery .| 2,349] 137,392,420] 40,348! 53,453,842} 44,257,314] 92,638,593} 138,673,644 
House fur- 
nishings and 
equipment. . 800) 89,293,123) 27,446] 27,169,931] 41,836,387} 46,648,414) 90,102,397 
Personal util- 

ities....... 634; 43,476,516] 12,420) 12,729,626] 28,185,411) 26,387,756} 55,289,473 
Miscellaneous 175} 31,440,726) 5,256] 6,075,786] 15,842,137; 16,052,889) 32,436,014 


1 Gross value less cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


In the paragraphs following, a short review will be given of the two 
groups of industries most likely to feel the effects of the increased demands 
occasioned by the present war. As mentioned previously these two groups 
are the “food” and “iron and steel” industries. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
To supply the daily needs of the Canadian people for food is a huge 


task requiring the labour of many people and an organization which is 
world-wide in its ramifications. Some of the leading industries in this 
group with their gross values of production in 1937 were as follows: 
slaughtering and meat packing, $181,419,311; flour and feed mills, 
$133 ,634,179; butter and cheese, $124,935,055; bread and other bakery 
products, $76,462,891; fruit and vegetable preparations, $50,289,711; biscuits 
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and confectionery, $49,475,403; sugar, $40,916,044; coffee, tea, and spices, 
$27,035,275; fish curing and packing, $26,088,625; miscellaneous foods, 
$20,172,809; breakfast foods, $11,461,213; and condensed milk, $11,247,823. 
A brief review of the more important of these industries follows. 


The Shipping Room of a Canadian Cannery.—The fruit and vegetable preparation 
industry in Canada showed a capital investment of well over $47,000,000 and 
distributed, in salaries and wages, $7,200,000 in 1937. The large majority of 
employees in this industry are female and are seasonally employed. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is 
the leading industry of the food group. In 1937 its output was valued at 
$181,419,311; it furnished employment to 13,070 persons who were paid 
$17,085,008 in salaries and wages. About $121,000,000 was paid out by 
packers for live stock. The packing plants are concentrated in the larger 
centres of population and are located in all provinces, with Ontario, 
Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta of chief importance in the order named. 
Of the 138 establishments, 36 contributed 91 p.c. of the total output, while 
7 of the largest plants had an average production of about $13,000,000. 
The same is true of employment. Thirty-six plants reported 89 p.c. of 
the total number of persons employed, while the seven largest plants 
averaged 868 employees each. This industry contributes materially to 
the foreign trade of Canada. The exports in 1937 totalled $54,113,878, 
the principal single item comprising “bacon and hams, shoulders and sides”. 
Imports in 1937 were $13,671,616 and consisted chiefly of hides and skins, 
sausage casings, gelatine, and meat. 

Dairy Products.—Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are 
given in the chapter on Agriculture at pp. 63-66. 
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Flour Milling.—The flour-milling industry with an output valued at 
$133 ,634,179 in 1937 is one of the leading industries of the group from the 
point of view of gross value of production. This industry, which has 
existed to meet the domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the 
Dominion’s oldest manufactures, but it is only within recent times that its 
progress has become outstanding. The first World War gave a great 
impetus to this trade. The 335 flour mills, as distinguished from feed mills, 
many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have a 
capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity 
reached about 121,000 barrels per day. Since then, this industry has been 
adversely affected by the difficulties that have beset the Canadian grain 
trade and the decline in the prices of grains. Exports of wheat flour 
declined from 10,737,266 barrels in 1928 to 4,087,011 barrels in 1937 but in 
spite of the decrease Canada continues to be one of the leading exporters 
of wheat flour. 

The flour-milling industry has a tremendous capacity to produce 
whatever flour may be needed under present war conditions. In 1937, the 
maximum daily capacity of the mills was 102,057 barrels per day of 24 
hours, or an annual capacity of over 37,000,000 barrels. Even if the 
industry were to work only at 75 p.c. of its capacity, over 27,000,000 barrels 
of flour could be produced. Such a production would allow for an export 
of about 17,000,000 barrels per annum, an increase of 13,000,000 barrels over 
the quantity exported in 1937. 


Canned Foods.—The development in the production of canned foods 
in Canada has shown a remarkable expansion since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In 1900 the total value did not exceed $8,250,000, but 
in 1930 it had increased to more than $55,000,000, or six and one-half times 
as much. In 1933 the value of production dropped to $33,000,000, and 
rose again to $62,000,000 in 1937. The principal commodities used in the 
canning industry are: fish, fruits and vegetables, milk, and meats, while 
the industry itself forms an adjunct of considerable importance to other 
industries, notably the tin-can industry, the wooden-box industry, and the 
paper and printing industries. The development of the canned-foods trade - 
has effected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Fruits and 
vegetables of many kinds, retaining much of their original freshness and 
flavour, are to be had at all times of the year. Producers in the country 
are provided with an enormously extended market, and consumers in 
both city and country with cheap and wholesome food in great variety. 
The consumer also enjoys protection by the inspection services of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Fisheries. 


Quantity and Value of Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1937 


Product Quantity Value 
. $ 
Bish Fok ie ee Es ES Ona Os SURER bac ae KLE ea case] 2,217,708 13, 619, 606 
Bruits. oo rcia eo Sete ae cas cee Nae ene rene Gs 2,120,413 5, 251,981 
Vetetabless st) 255 Lee: acik ee mie aor eae Oe ays ae sé 9,611,050 | 17,117,580 
Meats tai ae Lacs ate Se ace nee ae ce a ee es Ib.| 6,093,546 1,318,900 
SOUpSt ee ee ee ee ee ce 5 TO Roan nee CRORE ee eee case| 2,426,739 6, 021, 687 
Concentrated milkiproducteeaess.n.:.<0 ae koe ee eee eee - | 10,078,192 
Other foods) $2, Fi Fee eve eS ae teen err ee - 8, 786, 959 


TOtalari ny ois cron * eh pata eee eee ay See cae - | 62,194,905 
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Biscuits and Confectionery.—The value of biscuits and confectionery 
produced in Canada totalled $49,475,403 in 1937. Of this amount $14,103,665 
was represented by biscuits, $24,233,992 by chocolate and sugar confection- 
ery, and the balance of $11,137,746 by cocoa and chocolate, nuts, and other 
products. Large quantities of biscuits and confectionery are consumed 
annually in Canada. In 1937 the per capita consumption of biscuits 
amounted to 9-64 pounds and confectionery 12:1 pounds. The biscuit, 
confectionery, and cocoa and chocolate industry is thus of considerable 
importance. In 1937 there were 223 establishments reporting. These plants 
had a capital investment of $38,565,652; they furnished employment to 
11,879 persons who were paid $10,892,004 in salaries and wages. The 
industry is concentrated mainly in Ontario. 


Sugar.—The production of sugar requires the construction of large 
factories entailing huge capital investments. In 1937 there were 10 plants 
in operation with an average investment in fixed and current assets of over 
$3,500,000 each. The location of these plants was as follows: Nova Scotia, 
1; New Brunswick, 1; Quebec, 2; Ontario, 3; Alberta, 2; and British 
Columbia, 1. The selling value at the factory of the products made by the 
industry totalled $40,916,044. To produce the large quantity of sugar 
required by Canadians, it took the labour of 2,332 persons who received 
$3,318,861 in salaries and wages. The quantity of sugar produced reached 
the huge total of 1,025,553,455 pounds, enough sugar to allow more than 92 
pounds to every person in Canada. Both cane and beet sugar are 
produced. Beet sugar is produced in Ontario and Alberta from locally 
grown beets and constituted 11-8 p.c. of the total output in 1937. The 
production of beet sugar has risen considerably during the past decade, 
the output having increased from 60,969,131 pounds in 1927 to 120,440,235 
pounds in 1937. The sugar-refining industry is, therefore, of considerable 
importance in the industrial life of Canada. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 


The iron and steel industries account anually for about 17 p.c. of all 
factory output in the Dominion and for about 19 p.c. of factory employ- 
ment. In 1937 the gross output value for the 1,345 establishments in this 
group was $624,819,877 and the number ‘of employees, 127,148. 


Pig iron production totalled 705,427 long tons in 1938, a decline of 
21 p.c. from 1937. Only 4 companies operate iron-ore blast furnaces in 
Canada but, if operated at capacity, these plants could make 1,450,000 
tons of pig iron per year. In 1938 only 6 units were used and output 
amounted to less than one-half of the Dominion’s capacity. The record 
production was in 1929 when 1,080,160 tons were made and the next best 
year was 1918 with 1,067,456 tons. 


In 1938 alone the imports of iron ore totalled 1,302,480 tons, of which 
about 50 p.c. was from the United States for use in Ontario and about 
50 p.c. from Newfoundland for use in Nova Scotia. 


Recent developments with respect to iron ore in Canada are therefore 
important. In 1939, after a lapse of 15 years, Canada again became a 
producer of iron ore for blast furnace use. The Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, stimulated by an Ontario Government bounty, began work two 
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Checking the Size 
of Rolls. 


A Large 30-inch Rail and Structural Mill on which Heavy Structural 
Sections are Rolled. 


Courtesy, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie 


years ago on a beneficiating plant, the objective being to sinter their low- 
grade siderite ore and so raise the iron content to the standard required 
for blast furnace use. Initial shipments were made in August, 1939. When 
finally completed this plant will have a yearly capacity of about 300,000 
tons of sintered ore. The immense reserve of crude ore is estimated at 
100,000,000 tons. 

Of even greater importance from a national standpoint are the recent 
developments at Steep Rock Lake, 145 miles west of Port Arthur, where 
diamond drilling has outlined a huge tonnage of iron ore of exceptionally 
high grade, about 61 p.c. iron content compared with 51 p.c. iron in the 
imported ores which are now being used. Development work is now 
being pushed on this property with the expectation that shipments will 
begin early in 1940. 


eh A Dio UD VY FOUL LN DUSTRIES 16] 


Production of steel ingots and castings in 1938 totalled 1,152,728 tons 
including 1,103,090 tons. of ingots and 49,638 tons of castings. Steel fur- 
naces operated at about 61 p.c. of capacity. The record output of steel] 
was in 1918 when 1,672,954 tons were produced. 

Rolled products such as billets, rails, bars, wire rods, plates, etc., are 
now made in 16 different mills, the value of output amounting to 
$46,040,787 in 1938. Recent additions to the products made in these works 
include heavy structural shapes, plates up to 42 inches in width and tin 
plate, all of which were previously imported in large quantities. Special 
attention has been given to alloys and special steels and Canadian mills 
are now able to supply practically all of the domestic requirements of 
these materials. 

Among the secondary or fabricating groups, the automobile industry 
is most important, production of cars and trucks in 1938 amounting to 
166,086 units valued at 
$108,158,725 at factory 
prices. Canadian-made 
cars are shipped to all 
parts of the world, ex- 
ports in 1938 amounting 
to 57,767 in number and 
$22,235,474 in value. 

The manufacture and 
maintenance of railway 
cars and _ locomotives 
ranked next to automo- 
biles in output value and 
led all iron and steel in- 


: ; tries in the number 
A Multiple Wood-Carver in Operation.—This machine dusirie 
cuts out a large number of identical designs in of persons employed. The 


one operation. ° : : 

: Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited 37 establishments in this 

group reported gross pro- 

duction in 1938 at $81,936,751 and the number of employees at 19,905. 

Armament orders contributed to the expansion of the aircraft industry 
as output advanced to $6,927,105 in 1938 from $1,730,724 in 1937. Produc- 
tion included 282 complete machines valued at $4,001,622. 

Output values for other industries in this group were as follows in 
1937: sheet metal products, $49,132,766; farm implements, $18,961,394; 
machinery, $57,096,816; iron castings, $41,913,753; wire and wire goods, 
$23,558,635; shipbuilding, $10,360,686; boilers and engines, $11,211,501; 
heating and cooking apparatus, $15,976,018; hardware and tools, $22,464,718; 
and bridge and structural steel work, $16,850,324. 


Leading Individual Industries 


The industries based on mineral resources have taken their place 
among the leading manufactures of Canada along with the industries based 
upon forest, and agricultural (including live-stock) resources. 

The pulp and paper industry, although of comparatively recent 
development, had, by 1923, displaced flour milling as Canada’s most 
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Insulating a Power 
Cable with Paper 
Wrapping. 


Right—Lead- 
Covering of the 
Cables. 


Below—The Cable 
Testing Department 
of a Large 
Montreal Plant. 


Right—The Insulated Power Cable being 
Removed from the Impregnating Tank before 
the Lead Sheathing Operation. 


The Manufacture of Power Cable.—Cable insulated and sheathed as shown is. used 
for both high and low tension power lines where they come into populated areas. 


Courtesy, Northern Electric Company Limited, Montreal 
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important manufacturing industry and, in spite of .recent vicissitudes, held 
that position up to 1935 when it was displaced by the non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining industry. In employment, and salaries and wages 
paid, however, pulp and paper is still the leading industry. 

The incidence of the depression resulted in a re-arrangement in the 
rank of many industries that has already proved temporary in some 
cases. The suspension of capital expenditures, a serious factor in the 
depression, greatly reduced the output of such important industries as 
sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling-stock, primary 
iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, demand for goods for 
immediate consumption was more stable, especially in such industries as 
petroleum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publish- 
ing, clothing, tobacco, beverages, etc. However, as previously stated, some 
return to the pre-depression order of importance is in evidence. Comparing 
the rankings for 1933 with those for 1937, it may be noted that automobiles 
came up from eleventh to fourth place, sawmills from fourteenth to 
seventh, electrical equipment from sixteenth to eighth; cotton yarn and 
cloth, and bread and other bakery products, which appeared in eighth 
and seventh places, respectively, in 1933, dropped back again. to fourteenth 
and eleventh. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1937 


Estab- ; Em. Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital i eaes and of Value of 
ments Ploy Wages Materials Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Non-ferrous_ metal ave 
ing and refining.. 14) 162,696,595] 11,570} 17,990,947| 201,862,955) 318,278,251 
Pulp and paper............ - 98) 570,352,287; 33,205) 48,757,795} 91,121,629) 226,244,711 
Slaughtering and meat 
DECKING heen aoe ince ces 138} 65,411.606] 13,070) 17,085,008} 148,057,651} 181,419,311 
Automobiles.............. 15} 57,996,242} 14,946) 22,138,991; 92,706,147] 134,810,280 
Flour and feed mills....... 1,086} 56,280,032} 5,803) 5,877,756) 111,558,331] 133,634,179 
Butter and cheese......... 2,568} 60,001,842} 16,583] 15,699,085} 91,175,996) 124,935.055 
Sawmillsyeco oe toes 3,836] 90,405,105} 33,917) 27,173,872) 57,280,080} 104,849,785 
Electrical apparatus and 
supplies;coh score ae 191} 97,187,905} 21,706) 26,291,436) 41,695,446} 98,841,992 
Petroleum products....... 57| 64,280,266) 5,137) 8,246,843} 80,401,880} 98,454,014 
Railway rolling-stock..... 37| 88,426,476} 21,496] 29,187,157) 56,191,146) 93,854,555 
Bread and other bakery 3 
PrOdUCtS.. ci Geos see hove 3,179} 49,164,576) 21,252) 19,759,740} 39,498,456) 76,462,891 
Rubber goods. (including 
fOOLWEAT) ee ee 50} 65,119.212] 13,035} 14,041,066} 31,126,755} 74,263,753 
_ Primary iron and steel... 55} 96,875,377) 14,054) 19,926.498}  33,805.631] 72,280,669 
Cotton yarnandcloth..... 36} 67,832.556| 19,160} 16,350,956} 42,063,654] 72,113,878 
Printing and publishing... 779| 53,235,912} 17,884) 25,189,376] 12,990.521) 60,982,409 
Totals, Fifteen Leading 
Industries........... 12,139]1,595,265,989| 262,768] 313, 716,526/1, 131,536, 288/1,871, 425, 733 
Grand Totals, All In- 
dustries.......... weee| 24,834/3, 465,227,831) 660,451) 721, 727,037/2, 006,926, 787/35, 625,459, 500 
Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
All Industries........... 48-9 46-0 39-8 43-5 56-3 51-6 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity used in manufac- 
turing from the gross value. 
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Manufactures in Leading Cities 


Montreal proper, with an output valued at $511,481,054 in 1937, 
exceeded Toronto proper, with $475,470,149. After these two cities came 
Hamilton with $170,651,205, Windsor $136,896,194, Vancouver $95,717,017, 
and Winnipeg with $80,108,696. Fifteen other places had manufactures 
with a gross value of production of over $25,000,000 in 1937. 


Cities of Canada with a Manufacturing Production of Over Twenty- 
Five Million Dollars in 1937 


Estab- Br Salaries Cost Gross 
City lish- Capital 1 ter of Value of 
ments ployees! Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. 3 $ $ 

Montrealiescc-tancree ane 2,474| 415,816,451) 105,931] 112,652,112} 281,407,645] 511,481,054 
‘Toronto..33eee on ene 2,797| 423,350,508) 96,247) 115,520.050| 247,422,098) 475,470, 149 
Hamilton 3. nt econ te 479| 182,730,036} 32,616} 40,255,040} 83,978,873} 170,651,205 
Windsori ioc es 228} 77,750,511} 18,650} 26,919,449] 78,667,058] 136,896, 194 
Vancouver... cont.cerar skeen. 824) 85,851,189] 17,641] 20,783,032} 53,139,109} 95,717,017 
Winnipeg eer 622} 72,419,041] 17,284) 19,687,511} 45,498,865} 80,108,696 
Montreal East.............. 11} 39,820.004 2,018 2,802,796) 49,062,688] 63,651,833 
Oshawa se ne. Ree 45} 25,155,927 6,652 8,831,017; 39,347,172} 59,884,575 
Kitchener........ 161; 35,456,720 9,338 9,754,831] 24,043,367] 46,747,407 
Londont) 8 ae eee 239] 36,891,879} 9,731} 10,793,097; 21,373,863} 46,168,611 
Peterborough............... 76| 22,279,586 5, 766 5,928,739] 17,954,515} 32,478,113 
ee Se RABE A ct I CS at | 299} 47,856,602 9,674 8,562,341; 15,817,137} 31,480,065 

BISAL Vee esse eee 170} 26,048,084 4,238 5,308,491; 19,480,087} 30,555,736 
Edmonton 3.2056 ..2enaeeee 175| 19,559,054 4,460 5,294,026} 19,480,580) 29,264,699 
Three Rivers............... 52} 59,203,086 Sst 6,579,468} 13,446,983) 29,102,521 
Ottawarye.ece eee 203} 33,743,492 7,013 8,546,417] 13,155,129] 28,244,935 
New Toronto............... 19} 26,571,130 2,957 4,256,507) 15,238,764) 28,056,405 
Brantford s....4.30e eee 107} 38,999,182 UeeHtel 7,411,079} 14,714,828! 28,017,964 
Sarnia foto f 205 penn 47| 16,858,650 3,159 4,368,227) 21,261,941) 26,720,108 
St Bonitacel-. nee 42} 10,533,632 1,778 2,252,237) 19,066,261] 25,627,615 
St. Catharines.............. 90; 21,874,082 5, 463 6,295,818} 13,593,287); 25,291,903 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity used in manu- 
facturing from the gross value. 


Conditions During the Years 1934-39 


Perhaps the best all-round barometer of conditions is afforded by the 
indexes of employment maintained from month to month in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These are based on returns received from establish- 
ments having 15 hands or over and include the great majority of employees. 
The indexes are given below for the latest six years. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926= 100) 


Month } 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 |} Month | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 ; 1939 
Jan. 1} 80-0] 87-4} 96-8] 102-4) 108-6} 104-3)July 1) 93-8) 98-5) 104-7) 119-0) 111-8] 111-3 
Feb. 1} 84-2} 90-1) 98-5) 105-3} 110-3) 106-O/Aug. 1} 94-2] 99-8) 104-9) 118-1) 110-0; 112-8 
Mar. 1} 86-5) 92-7} 99-5) 107-6} 110-5} 107-O0)/Sept. 1, 94-3) 100-8} 105-9} 121-2} 113-8} 115-3 
Apr. 1} 88-1] 93-9} 101-1} 110-8} 110-8} 107-1}}Oct. 1] 94-4) 103-3) 109-0) 121-7] 112-5} 119-7 
May 1} 90-2) 95-6} 102-7) 113-8} 110-6} 108-4])Nov. 1] 92-8) 103-5} 107-7) 119-0) 110-9] 122-1 
June 1} 93-2) 98-4) 103-4} 117-9} 112-3) 111-4/Dec. 1} 91-3} 101-4) 107-0) 116-3} 110-1 - 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE NATIONAL PARKS OF CANADA 


Among Canada’s most valuable possessions is her fine system of 
national parks. Nineteen regions of outstanding beauty or interest, which 
eomprise a total area of 12,403 square miles, are set aside for the perpetual 
use and enjoyment of the people. The national parks conserve the wild 
hfe of Canada under natural conditions, preserve the original beauty of 
the landscape, and provide remarkable opportunities for outdoor life and 
recreation. They are administered by the Department of Mines and 
Resources through the National Parks Bureau. 


Within the parks nearly 700 miles of motor roads and 3,000 miles of 
trails have been built to open up new and interesting regions. Picturesque 
towns have developed at the administrative centres of the larger parks, 
where facilities for recreation such as golf courses, tennis courts, outdoor 
swimming pools, and bath-houses have been made available. Lakes and 
streams are periodically stocked with game fish, and accommodation for 
tourists operated by private enterprise has been supplemented by the 
provision of equipped public campgrounds. The local administration of 
the parks is carried out by resident superintendents or other officials. 


The scenic and recreational parks situated in the Rocky and Selkirk 
Mountains of Alberta and British Columbia are best known, and contain 
regions of scenic grandeur probably unsurpassed in the world. Among the 
enormous ranges are hundreds of lofty peaks, huge glaciers, and beautiful 
valleys set with sparkling lakes or coursed by foaming streams. Banff 
National Park, 2,585 square miles in area, was the first national park 
established in the Dominion. It lies on the eastern slope of the Rockies 
and contains the world-famous resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. The town 
of Banff, the park headquarters, forms the centre of a remarkable system 
of trails and motor highways which provide access to such well-known 
points as Lake Louise, Moraine Lake, and the Mount Assiniboine regions, 
as well as adjacent park areas. An all-year resort, Banff offers a wide 
range of recreations both in summer and winter, and its accommodations 
are numerous and excellent. 

Adjoining Banff Park to the north is Jasper National Park, largest on 
the continent. This immense area of 4,200 square miles is noted for its 
historical associations, and is also a summer and winter playground. Among 
its outstanding points of interest are Maligne Lake, Miette Hot Springs, 
Tonquin Valley, and Mount Edith Cavell. Set high on the shoulders of 
mighty peaks that form part of the Continental Divide, and extending 
into Banff Park is the Columbia Ice-field, the melting glaciers of which 
feed streams that eventually reach three oceans, the Atlantic, Arctic, and 
Pacific. A new scenic highway, which will connect Banff and Jasper Parks 
and provide access to the Columbia Ice-field, is expected to be open for 
tourist travel by July 1, 1940. 

In southwestern Alberta is Waterton Lakes National Park, 220 square 
miles in area. Outstanding from a scenic point of view, Waterton offers 
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A Glimpse of the “Rugged Coast of Cape Breton Highlands National Park, Nova Scotia, 
Courtesy, National Parks Bureau of Canada 


delightful outings over the highways and trails that penetrate its mountain 
fastnesses. Located on the International Boundary, it adjoins Glacier 
National Park in Montana, with which it forms the Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace Park. 
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West of the Great Divide of the Rockies, which forms the boundary 
between Alberta and British Columbia, are Kootenay and Yoho Parks, 
both of which adjoin Banff Park. Yoho Park, 507 square miles in area, 
contains many remarkable scenic places including the famous Yoho Valley 
and Emerald, O’Hara, and Wapta Lakes. Kootenay Park borders the 
Banff-Windermere Highway for a distance of about 62 miles, and contains 
an area of 587 square miles. Its outstanding attractions are Radium Hot 
Springs, among the hottest in the Rockies, and Sinclair Canyon, a mighty 
chasm in the western wall of the Rockies. 


The Giant’s Steps in Paradise Valley, Banff National Park, Alberta. 


Courtesy, National Parks Bureau of Canada 
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The western outposts of Canada’s National Park system are Glacier 
and Mount Revelstoke Parks in the Selkirk Mountains. Glacier Park, 
served only by railway, is a primitive area of 521 square miles. Mount 
Revelstoke Park, containing 100 square miles, is situated at a general 
elevation of 6,000 feet above sea level, and is accessible by a spectacular 
highway from the town of Revelstoke. 


Lake Louise, Banff National Park, Alberta. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Eastward in the Prairie Provinces are found parks, different, but not 
less attractive, in type of beauty. Prince Albert National Park, containing 
an area of 1,869 square miles, lies almost in the geographical centre of 
Saskatchewan. It possesses a remarkable system of lakes interconnected 
by small streams and rivers, and forms a paradise for fishermen and lovers 
of outdoor life. Southeasterly, in Manitoba, is Riding Mountain National 
Park, a well-timbered area of 1,148 square miles situated at an altitude 
of 2,000 feet. It is easily accessible by rail and highway and ranks as one 
of Canada’s most popular vacation centres. 

Three national parks in Ontario provide ideal vacation and camping 
areas in beautiful surroundings. Point Pelee Park, the most southerly 
mainland point in Canada, has miles of fine sand beaches, and is also one 
of the outstanding bird sanctuaries of the Dominion. Georgian Bay Islands 
Park, comprising a group of islands in the famed Georgian Bay region, 
and St. Lawrence Islands Park, which includes several islands and a 
mainland reservation among the “Thousand Islands”, also have been 
reserved for public use. 
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The recent establishment of Cape Breton Highlands National Park 
in Nova Scotia adds a new type of scenery to the Dominion playgrounds. 
This park contains 390 square miles, and its attractive sea beaches and 
rugged coastline, backed by a high mountainous tableland with deep 
valleys opening to the sea, provide views that are among the experiences 
of a lifetime. The park is accessible by the Cabot Trail, a motor highway 
which girdles its northern portion and connects with the main provincial 
highways. 

Prince Edward Island National Park, established in 1937, extends along 
the northern shore of that province for a distance of 25 miles. In its 
seven square miles are magnificent stretches of fine sand beaches and 
dunes backed by forested and agricultural areas of great pastoral charm. 
These new maritime parks, where development is proceeding, promise to 
become two of the most popular vacation areas on the continent. 


While all national parks are wild-life sanctuaries, some are more 
particularly devoted to the protection of big-game animals threatened 
with extinction by the advance of settlement over their former range. 
Buffalo and Elk Island National Parks, in Alberta, fenced areas of 197 
and 51 square miles, respectively, contain large herds of buffalo and elk 
as well as a large number of moose and deer. Nemiskam National Park 
provides, within its area of eight square miles, a sanctuary for prong- 
horned antelope. Elk Island National Park also possesses excellent 
facilities for outdoor life and recreation and has been developed into a 
widely-known vacation area. 


Another function of national park administration is that concerned 
with the preservation, restoration, and marking of historic sites throughout 
the Dominion. In the work of acquiring and selecting sites worthy of 
commemoration, the Dominion Government has the assistance of the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board, a group of recognized authorities on 
the history of the section of the country they represent. Of the total 
number of sites that have been considered by the Board, nearly 300 have 
been suitably marked by the Department of Mines and Resources and 
many others recommended for future attention. Two of the largest and 
best-known historic sites in the Maritime Provinces, Fort Beauséjour, near 
Sackville, New Brunswick, and Fort Anne, at Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, 
have been established as national historic parks. Intimately associated 
with events relating to the early history of Canada, these parks possess 
fine museums containing many interesting exhibits. 

National Parks are thus conserving for the future outstanding regions 
of natural beauty and places of national interest, to which Canadians and 
visitors from other countries have access for all time. Their value to 
Canada is increasing each year for they are not only serving to meet the 
educational and recreational needs of her people, but, by helping to swell 
the flow of tourist travel from abroad, they are also adding to the 
economic wealth of the nation. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was established 
in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters relating 
to financial affairs, public accounts, and revenue and expenditure of the 
Dominion”. 


Casting Gold Bars 
for Coinage. 


Furnaces for Assay Work, Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
that had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
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fund against which certain specific charges, such as cost of collection, interest 
on public debt, and salary of the Governor General, were made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament. The public works, 
cash assets, and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
. minerals, and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the pre-existing debts of the provinces. 
Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over, the Dominion undertook to pay annual-subsidies to the provinces for 
the support of their governments and legislatures. With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time adjustments have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 3 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1939 


Per Net Debt Net 


Per b 
. Revenue é Total Capita at Debt 
Fiscal Year Receipts Be eae Expenditure | Expendi- End of per 
P ture! Year Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1S68 Soares howe 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 75,757, 135 21-58 

DGC DISS Ae Ee Se emi cre 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 5-23 77,706,518 21-06 

LSS User toc ase 29, 635,298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7-82 155,395, 780 35-93 

TSG 1s reer. 38,579,311 7-98 40, 793, 208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 

190). eee ne 52,516,333 9-78 57,982, 866 10-80 268,480.004 49-99 

LON ee ee 117,884,328 16-36] 122,861,250 17-05 340,042,052 47-18 

LOZ Te eens cc. Pe cat 436,292,184 49-65| 528,302, 5132 60-12] 2,340,878.984] 266-37 

IG26 terre ete 382, 883.009 40-51} 355,186, 4232 37-58! 2,389, 731,099] 252-85 

DOS ee et Sree ae eR 357, 720,435 34-48] 441,568, 4132 42-56) 2,261,611,937| 217-94 

1932 Ie rates acne 334,508,081 31-84] 448,742,3162 42-71] 2,375,846,172] 226-14 

1933. Mewar acs 311, 735,286 29-19} 532,369, 9402 49-84] 2,596,480.826} 243-09 

POSS eis a Sets sates 324, 660,590 30-00} 458,157,905? 42-33] 2,729.978,140} 252-22 

198528 of See 361,973, 763 33-10] 478,106,5812 43-72) 2,846,110.958} 260-28 

1986 ee cee oe 372,595, 996 33°79} 532,585,555? 48-29) 3,006,100,517| 272-59 

LOST Seon ee 454,153,747 40-84! 532,005. 4322 47-84} 3,083.952.202] 277-33 

LOSS Sree eee 516,692,749 46-10} 534,408, 1172 47-68] 3,101,667,570| 276-71 

1939... .5 5.5 Webs aeons 502,171,354 44-37| 553,063,0972 48-88] 3,152,559,314| 278-62 

1 Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 

on official estimates. 2 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active 
assets. 


At the time of the formation of the Dominion, the revenue collections 
were comparatively small but obligations shouldered by the central 
government provided for completion of the Intercolonial railway, and, 
with the entry of British Columbia, for the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway; early in the present century the National Transcontinental 
was undertaken. Indeed, the single item of railways and canals accounted 
for almost the entire increase in the net direct debt of from $76,000,000 
in 1868 to $336,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent, therefore, the 
national debt down to the War of 1914-18 represented expenditures for pro- 
ductive purposes and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion 
therefor. Moreover, this debt was largely held outside Canada. The 
next decade witnessed the tremendous increase in the direct debt from 
$336,000,000 to a maximum of $2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over 
two billions of dollars not represented, in the main, by corresponding 
assets, and upon which interest charges were relatively high. One redeem- 
ing feature was that the major portion of this debt was held within the 
country, for the abnormal prosperity induced by the War provided 
Canadians with the funds to invest in Government issues and the added 
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desire of the Government to tap the rapidly-accumulating resources of 
the masses was instrumental in instructing the man-in-the-street how to 
invest his money in bonds. Following 1923 there was a steady fall in the 
net direct debt to $2,177,764,000 in 1930, but the depression, with accom- 
panying railway deficits and large necessary expenditures for unemployment 
relief, has established a new high level of indebtedness of $3,152,559,314, 
as at Mar. 31, 1939, or an equivalent of $278-62 net debt per capita. 


Fiscal Year 1938-39.—The Minister of Finance, the Hon. Chas. A. 
Dunning, in his Budget Speech of Apr. 25, 1939, outlined the financial 
position of Canada and estimated that the over-all deficit for 1939-40 
should not exceed $60,000,000, exclusive of any further losses which might 
be incurred through the Government’s guarantee of wheat marketings. 

The most important tax change was the provision for a credit against 
income tax equal to 10 p.c. of the capital expenditures made by any 
individual, firm, partnership, or corporation in the year preceding Apr. 30, 
1940. Provision was also made for extension to Jan. 1, 1943, of the period 
of eligibility for the three-year exemption from income tax granted to 
new metalliferous mines. In order to implement the undertaking made 
in the United States-United Kingdom Trade Agreement, the Budget 
exempted all but goods entering the country under the General Tariff 
from the special excise tax of 3 p.c. on imports. Minor changes were 
made in the Customs Tariff and the Income War Tax Act, while under 
the Excise Act the tax on spirits used in making vinegar was increased 
from 27 cents per gallon to 60 cents per gallon. 


The Special War Budget—On Sept. 12, 1939, at a special session of 
Parliament called following on the outbreak of war in Europe, the Acting 
Minister of Finance, Hon. J. L. Ilsley, presented a comprehensive program 
of tax changes intended to provide revenues to meet the additional 
expenditures arising out of Canada’s participation in the war. The most 
important feature of this program was the Excess Profits Tax Act, which 
provided for a tax on excess profits, to be calculated at the option of the 
taxpayer on either of two bases. One option embodies a graduated tax 
on profits when calculated as a percentage of capital employed in the 
undertaking, while the other option embodies a tax of 50 p.c. on the 
increase in profits over the average profits for the four years 1936, 1937, 
1938, and 1939, or the four fiscal periods of the taxpayer ending therein. 
It was provided that, in either case, the ordinary income tax paid could 
be deducted as an expense before calculating the Excess Profits Tax. 

Under the Income War Tax Act the ordinary rate of tax on corpora- 
tions was increased from 15 p.c. to 18 p.c., while the rate on corporations 
making a consolidated return was increased from 17 p.c. to 20 p.c. A war 
surtax equal to 20 p.c. of the tax payable by individuals under existing 
income tax rates was levied. Allowance of contributions to patriotic 
organizations as a deduction up to 50 p.c. of net taxable income was also 
provided for. 

\ Under the Excise Act the duty on spirits was increased from $4 to $7 
per proof gallon; the duty on Canadian brandy was increased from $3 to 
$6 per proof gallon; the duty on malt was increased from 6 cents to 10 
cents per pound; the duty on manufactured tobacco, with the exception of 
cigarettes, was increased from 20 cents to 25 cents per pound; the duty on 
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cigarettes weighing not more than three pounds per thousand was increased 
from $4 per thousand to $5 per thousand. Other changes affecting malt 
liquor and malt syrup were also made. 
Under the Customs Tariff, increases were made in the duty on imported 
beers, liquors, wines, and tobaccos to correspond with the increases made 
in the tax on these products when manufactured domestically. In addition, 
there was imposed an increase in the duty on coffee of 10 cents per pound, 
and of 5 cents per pound on tea valued less than 35 cents per pound, 73 
cents per pound on tea valued 35 cents or more but less than 45 cents per 
pound, and 10 cents per pound on tea valued 45 cents or more per pound. 


Chlorination Room, Refinery, Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau 


Although no increase was made in the rate of sales tax, important 
items were removed from the exempt list, including canned fish, salted or 
smoked meats, and electricity and gas when used in a dwelling place. 
Carbonic acid gas and similar preparations used for aerating non-alcoholic 
beverages were taxed at the rate of 2 cents per pound under the Special 
War Revenue Act, while the tax on wines of all kinds, except sparkling 
wines containing not more than 40 p.c. proof spirit, was increased to 15 
cents per gallon; the tax on champagne and all other sparkling wines 
was increased to $1-50 per gallon. 

The Public Accounts—In the Public Accounts, receipts on ordinary 
account are classified under two headings: (1) receipts from taxation; 
and (2) non-tax revenue resulting from public services maintained by the 
Government. Special receipts, which are usually of a non-recurring 
character, are included in a third category. Expenditures are now being 
classified under four headings: (1) ordinary expenditures, which include the 
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ordinary operating costs of government, pensions, subsidies to provinces, 
etc.; (2) capital expenditures on account of railways, canals, and public 
works; (3) special expenditures consisting chiefly of expenditures designed 
to relieve unemployment and agricultural distress, etc.; and (4) Govern- 
ment-owned enterprises, representing losses of, or non-active advances to 
Government-owned enterprises that are operated as separate corporations. 
Previous to the fiscal year 1935-36, this latter type of expenditure was 
shown under special expenditure or loans and advances (non-active). 

The public revenues decreased by $14,521,000 in 1938-39 as compared 
with the previous year, an all-time record in income tax collections being 
more than offset by declines in all other tax categories. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year 1938-39 amounted to 
$435,707,000 as compared with $448,652,000 in the previous year, $386,551,000 
in 1936-37 and $317,312,000 in 1935-36. Summary figures of receipts and 
expenditures follow:— 


Summary of Total Receipts, Fiscal Years 1936-39 


Item 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 


$000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Customs Import Duties....................5- 74,005 83,771 93,456 78,751 
Excise: Dutiosse siete chance oie oe : 44,410 45,957 52,037 51,314 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banks <i e aero ao Sake ae age eke 1,281 1,210 1,107 1,014 
Insurance companies SARE a aes a 761 775 867 891 
INCOMG CANS i ee ee eee ce Gass Sie eae eo 82,710 102,365 120.366 142,026 
Salesttaxce. esa aoe oon aa ters 77,552 112, 832 138,055 122, 139 
Tax on cheques, excise taxes, etc.......... 35, 181 39,641 42,764 39,572 
Paxontzold eon ceeeeneue seers 1,412 - - - 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 317,312 886, 551 448, 652 435, 707 
Non-tax Revenues: oocvere serseis cle die.ais s sialon « 54,910 58,478 61,646 62,310 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts............. 372, 222 445,029 510,298 498,017 
Special Receipts and Other Credits........... 374 9,125 6,395 4,154 
Grand Totals...............0...0006- 372,596 454,154 516,693 502,171 


Summary of Total Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1936-39 


Item 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Ordinary Expenditure. ................000000- 372,539 387,112 414,891 413, ae 

Capital Expenditure.............cccc cece eens 6,544 3.492 4.430 5,4 
Special Expenditurel..............00.ceeeeeeee 102.047 78,004 68,535 le 305 
Government-owned Enterprises?.............. 50,941 44,218 44,833 58.944 
Other: Chargesss Sica a ee ee 515 19,179 1,719 3, 768 
Grand DT otalsic sme cess Con lens 532,586 532,005 534,408 553,063 


1 Includes $49,836,000 for unemployment relief in 1935-36; $69,253,000 grants-in-aid to provinces 
and relief projects and $8,751,000 special drought area relief in 1936-37; $43,948,000 grants-in-aid 
to provinces and relief projects and $24,586,000 special drought area relief in 1937-38: $25,000,000 
reserve against estimated !osses on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to fiscal year 1938-39. 

2 Includes net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (including Eastern lines) 
incurred in the calendar years 1935 to 1938 as follows: $47,421,000, $43,303,000, $42,346,000, and 
$54,314,000, taken into the accounts of the Dominion in the fiscal year after the close of the calendar 
year. 


It will be seen from the above tables that, for the fiscal year. ended 
Mar. 31, 1939, total receipts of $502,171,000 compared with total expendi- 
tures of $553.063,000, including net income deficit of the Canadian National 
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Railways amounting to $54,314,000 and $25,000,000 reserve against estimated 
losses on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1938-39. 
Thus the total deficit for that year was $50,892,000. This is substantially 
more than the deficit of $17,715,000 shown in the preceding year and con- 
siderably less than the deficits for 1936-37 and 1935-36 which amounted to 
$77,851,000 and $159,989,000, respectively. 


Provincial and Municipal Finance 
Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals, and other 
natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
water powers, etc. Further, under Section 92 of the British North America 
Act, provincial legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects of 
increased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works 
(especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals, 
and places of correction. 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


Fiscal Year Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Revenue Expenditure | Liabilities! 
$ $ g 
TEENY LEG iret cot cA mivhirs ec oe heist sca hc mere Ul i alert 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 2 
DA! PA Ue, evade SR an aes ne Ars ee eee ee OR pe eR ee 102,030, 458 102,569,515 565, 470, 552 
LODO ie tee rae RR een ats ec ae ee nee eee 146, 450.904 144, 183,178 893, 499.812 
1G 29 Sateen ee een eee Se eae ep ere eet tr ote tere eas 183,598,024 177,542,192 |1,034, 071, 264 
1980... oon 2: aE ios cedresnn) Seis Qc Uae ey Re aE, REL We 188, 154,910 184, 804,203 |1, 140,953, 696 
OSA ee ee Peat ae A in hie ce tae 175, 867,349 229,483,726 |1,558.601, 636 8 
ASEH Ser eslcree tara 8 Waly Mae ADRES) ol Papier, Rr, Al SAR era Ba 160, 567,6954| 181,175,687 41,717,370, 436 
DUEL us ease hiben chia mrad are Ee nC CB AMG. IR gs ier bee 232,616, 182 248,141,808 |1.839,322, 142 
193 ferrets ee ar ere nL ot Lei ee Ment MO eet 268,497,670 | 253,443,737 |1,862,303,955 
DGS Sr ee cee at cae iota ayn eke wach tad ate nar aoe eye) ces 266, 578, 260 252,151,331 |1,909, 727,805 
Prince Edward Island.....................00-00- 1,894. 135 1,974, 248 9.597, 841 
INovalScotia ack ee ee ee 11,804,383 11,296,664 | 106,019,569 
ING Wwe BRUNSWICK nue hoses samten sf toes eho uate 8,609. 192 8.549, 782 97,784,251 
OneDee Wee eo et ee ee eres So uae 53,344, 037 50,335,751 | 283,495,889 
Ontario sere ee ne ne ee eee 99,838,596 95. 228,877 687, 959, 345 
Manitooaer ee ce are ee Ne ete mee aa 16,932,889 16,427,700 141, 083, 453 
Saskatchewan's: mon sont yetis tot oo ae ee eee 19. 109, 668 19,306,527 202, 097.959 
UNV ove) ge aa ee ORL PAIR T ET aie he ee RS 24,127,806 21,359, 739 173, 678, 127 
British, © oluimibiaer. prises i ee ae 30,917,554 27,672,043 |} 208,011,371 
1 Sinking funds are not deducted. 2 Not available. ‘In addition, there were trust account 
liabilities amounting to $47,920,235 in 1934. There were corresponding offsetting trust account 
assets amounting to $47,920,235 in 1934. 4 Nova Scotia figures are for fourteen months and Ontario 
for five months. 5 Figures of ordinary revenue and expenditure for 1938 are not all-inclusive 


and therefore not entirely comparable with those for previous years. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
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the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century has put an end to this 
state of affairs. Ordinary provincial taxation (covering succession duties 
and taxation of incomes, corporations, lands, mines or minerals, amuse- 
ments, etc.) amounted to $12,575,159 in 1916, to $42,593,417 in 1929, 
$51,621,242 in 1930, $48,383,044 in 1933, $46,741,293 in 1934, $63,516,087 in 
1936 and $82,279,924 in 1937. In addition to this ordinary taxation, 
provincial revenues have been augmented by the control of the lquor 
traffic, the issuance of licences and permits for motor vehicles, and by the 
imposition of taxes on gasoline sales. In recent years the revenues collected 
from these sources alone have far exceeded those from ordinary taxation, 
the figures being: Liquor traffic control profits, 1929, $27,599,687; 1931, 
$32,128,693; 1934, $12,814,120; 1935, $10,818,228; 1936, $19,338,366; 1937, 
$23,457,320. Motor vehicles (including licences and permits, 1929, $21,735,827 ; 
1931, $19,952,575; 1934, $20,840,513; 1935, $19,754,336; 1936, $22,854,410; 
1937, $26,053,580. Gasoline tax, 1929, $17,237,017; 1931, $23,859,067; 1934, 
$26,812,275; 1935, $20,474,977; 1936, $32,310,353; 1937, $35,415,061. 

The increasing use of automobiles for both commercial purposes and 
pleasure is clearly demonstrated by the revenue figures for motor vehicles 
and gasoline taxes shown above. The rate of gasoline tax has been 
increased repeatedly in all provinces since its inception and many of these 
increases were made in the period of the depression after 1930; gasoline 
tax revenue is therefore not a good criterion as to mileage run unless these 
changes in taxes are considered. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness 
of the provinces amounts to about 77:5 p.c. of their total direct liabilities. 
In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has 
increased steadily. The total for the nine provinces was $704,225,134 in 
1925, $817,940,202 in 1929, $1,224,372,822 in 1933, $1,329,684,651 in 1934, 
$1,373,321,604 in 1935, $1,426,293,679 in 1936, $1,442,544,809 in 1937, and 
$1 533,524,253, in 1938. This bonded indebtedness for 1938 was divided by 
provinces as follows: P.E.1., $6,690,000; N.S., $102,666,380; N.B., $89,801,573; 
Que., $257,576,099; Ont., $585,557 ,531; Man., $93,997,481; Sask., $123,949,693 ; 
Alta., $127,999,260; B.C., $145,286,236. The development of the principle 
of public ownership is largely responsible for the high bonded indebtedness 
in certain provinces, particularly in Ontario where the hydro-electric system 
and the provincially-owned Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
largely account for the bonded indebtedness of the province. These public 
utilities are, of course, revenue-producing. 


Municipal Finance 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the 
municipalities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their 
organization and their powers vary in different provinces, but almost 
everywhere they have very considerable powers of local self-government. 
If we include the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
there are 4,317 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,317 municipal 
governments have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, 
reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., the experience training them for the 
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wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the provinces. Certain 
of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of public money 
than are some of the provinces. 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased compared with 1914 and 
earlier years, principally due to the services demanded from municipal 
bodies. Among such public services that play a large part in municipal 
expenditures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, 
fire and police protection, and charities and social relief. The cost of these 
services is almost entirely met by municipal governments through local 
taxation. In the Province of Prince Edward Island there is no municipal 
system outside Charlottetown and seven small incorporated towns. 


Municipal System of Taxation.—Throughout the Dominion, the 
chief basis of municipal taxation is the real estate within the limits 
of the municipalities; in certain provinces, however, personal property, 
income, and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally 
levied at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed 
valuations, although the basis of assessment varies widely in different 
provinces and in municipalities within the same province. In some 
provinces Equalization Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on 
lands as among the various rural municipalities. 

The period of depression was responsible for a very considerable 
delinquency in tax payments, while the burden of unemployment relief 
since 1930, which has been carried by the municipalities with help from the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments, has been increasingly heavy. The 
resulting heavy taxation upon real estate has tended to curtail new 
building for commercial and industrial as well as residential purposes and 
is responsible in no small measure for the slow recovery of the construction 
industry (p. 104) in spite of the encouragement of residential construction 
by the National Housing Act (pp. 99-101). 


Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities.—Like other Canadian 
governing bodies, the municipalities of the greater part of Canada borrowed 
rather too freely during the years in the last post-war period. The following 
table shows the total municipal bonded debt outstanding in each province 
for 1937, compared with 1919. 


Municipal Bonded Debt for 1919 and 1937 and Sinking Funds 
for 1937, by Provinces 


Sinking Funds 

Total Gross Bonded re 

Offsetting 

Province He eel et Gross Bonded 
Pp Indebtedness 

1919 1937 1937 

; $ $ $ 

Princesa ward island.) sce «species Ai ee oe 970, 100 2,901,175 588, 332 
INOVEALSCOLIGM- eto nee semana eee ee 17, 863,881 34,695,716 12, 250, 123 
News Brunswick een et eee as Aki! cena ar aeons 11, 188, 467 26,591,813 8,021,877 
Quebec ere. a rte i er te ern oi eee tee 199, 705, 568 513, 633, 544 77,372,509 
COntAriOnen re eee br rae ee PR ae Gist oie 243, 226,877 425,744, 206 59,829,018 
Manito Dare eee es er a ee ok oat eed 65, 562, 788 94,487, 659 43,736,244 
eaeaieowan Fe ee ae en ee Tee atin ane 39,585,388 $5,507,932 19, 232, 213 
Albert ase nee ttt ned eet eee a atom Rec eats os 66,870, 464 60,964, 770 20, 106, 819 
Brith. Columbia IN MN IG oa esi eit ih ite RES ie 94,741,615 122,780,368 30, 123, 028 


Tat alett ee hh hae ng 729,715,148 | 1,837,207,183| 271,260,163 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CURRENCY—BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANIES—CAPITAL INVESTMENTS, ETC. 


Currency 


Early trade in Canada was carried on largely by barter. Beads, 
blankets, beaver and other furs, tobacco, and wheat have been, at various 
times, used for currency. Further, under the French régime, playing cards, 
stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris, came into circulation. In the early years of the British 
period, the Spanish dollar and the English shilling were the chief mediums 
of exchange, together with such paper money as the army bills issued by 
the Government for supplies during the War of 1812. In 1853 a measure 
was passed providing for the adoption of decimal currency with a dollar 
equivalent to the United States dollar, and from Jan. 1, 1858, the accounts 
of the Province of Canada were kept in terms of dollars. The use of the 
dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the new Dominion by 
the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian gold dollar weighs 25:8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, 
and thus contains 23-22 grains of gold. Only very limited issues of gold 
coin have ever ‘been made. British and United States gold coin are legal 
tender in Canada. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender up to $10; the 
5-cent piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender up to $5; and the 1-cent 
bronze coin, up to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted 
the export of gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, 
thus conserving the gold resources of the nation to meet the external 
obligations, and Canadian mines now dispose of their gold through the 
Royal Canadian Mint according to definite conditions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Canadians early became accustomed to the free circu- 
lation of paper money, either in the form of notes of the chartered banks 
or of notes issued by the Government. 

Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up 
capital. This amount is to be reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of 
five years from Jan. 1, 1936, and by 10 p.c. per annum for a period of five 
years from Jan. 1, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien 
on assets and for over fifty-five years no note holder has lost a dollar. 

In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also now in 
circulation notes of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any 
amount as long as the Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 
25 p.c. of its note and deposit liabilities. Prior to the establishment of the 
Bank of Canada, the Government issued notes under certain statutory 
authorities, backed in part by gold and securities. The Dominion’s 
liability in respect of these notes was assumed by the Bank of Canada 
on Mar. 11, 1935. The following table shows the average amount of 
bank notes and Dominion (or Bank of Canada) notes outstanding in 
various years. . 
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Silver Trays Presented to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, H.R.H. the Princess 
Elizabeth, and H.R.H. the Princess Margaret Rose, respectively, by the 
Postmaster General on behalf of the Government of Canada during Their 
Majesties’ Visit to Canada, May 17 to June 15, 1939.—Each tray is engraved 
with replicas of the Canadian Coat-of-Arms and the three commemorative stamps 
issued for the occasion. 


Courtesy, Post Office Department and Canadian 
Bank Note Company, Limited 
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Notes Outstanding, 1900-39 
(Yearly Averages) 


Dominion or Dominion or 
Year Bank of coe Year C eae N Nove 
Sree Outstanding Onan din : S| Outstanding 
$ $ : $ $ 

1900 ee Sa eo 26, 550, 465 46.674 780 93deeee eee oe 179, 217,446 130,362, 488 
191 Oi eee ee: 89, 628, 569 8212003030" 1 934 eee tee 190, 261,981 135, 537,793 
1920 nee eee 305. 806, 288 288,800,379 |} 19385.......... ~...| 127,335,3401} 125,644, 102 
ERY 4! een Ae ees. als 204.381, 492 L785 291080 Nel O35 Oar 105,275, 2231) 119,507,306 
1930 ceeeae ee Neree 174,616,019 159) S415 08a OSes eee 141,053,4571| 110,259,134 
MOST es ea egret: 153,079, 362 141,969,350 |) 1938............. 161, 137,069! 99, 870, 493 
1932. seem Sn eee 165, 878,510 1327165294221 939 ee eee 176,377,920!,2} 94,559,1282 
1 Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 2 Averages for 


ten months. 


Banking 


The Canadian banking system is a product of evolution, having 
grown up gradually with changes made from time to time as experience 
directed. Its most distinctive feature, the branch-bank system, is well 
adapted to the needs of a country of wide area and scattered population. 

Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central 
bank system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of 
Dominion notes under legislation of 1868. 

(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect 
greater co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various 
other ways. 

(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 

(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 
1923, provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender 
cash reserves at will. 


(5) The Bank of Canada, established in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish 
the Bank of Canada as a “central” or “bankers’” bank. The original 
shares were sold to the public. Under a 1936 amendment additional shares 
constituting a majority of the outstanding stock, were sold to the Minister 
of Finance on behalf of the Government of Canada. During the 1938 
session of Parliament, legislation was passed for the purchase of all shares 
then in the hands of the public by the Government so that the Bank of 
Canada is now completely owned by the people of Canada as a whole. 
The Bank of Canada assumed the liability of the Dominion notes in 
circulation on Mar. 11, 1935, when the Bank commenced business, in 
return for gold and silver held by the Government as security for 
Dominion notes and 3 p.c. five-year Dominion of Canada bonds. The 
chartered banks also surrendered to the Bank of Canada the gold held by 
them in Canada at the currency value ($20-67 per fine ounce). An 
allowance was made to the banks in respect of 40 p.c. of the gold held by 
them, which proportion of their gold was considered as being held against 
foreign liabilities. For this gold they received the market price. 

The Bank is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which 
it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. It is the 


A Few of Canada’s Commercial Banking Institutions.—(1) The Main Toronto Office and Provincial 
Headquarters for the Bank of Montreal in Ontario—now under construction; (2) Main Banking Room, 
Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Que. (3) Main Banking Room, Bank of Nova Scotia, Halifax, N.S.; 
(4) Drawing of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Ont. (5) Banking Hall, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Ont. (6) Head Office, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, Ont. 


Courtesy, Bank of Montreal, Bank of Nova Scotia, 
and Canadian Bank of Commerce 
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main issuer of paper money in Canada and will become increasingly so 
as the chartered banks gradually reduce their issues to 25 p.c. of their 
paid-up capital (see p. 178). The Bank may issue notes to any amount so 
long as it maintains a reserve of gold coin and bullion equal to not less 
than 25 p.c. of its note and deposit liability in Canada. The reserve, in 
addition to the gold coin and bullion, may include silver bullion, foreign 
exchange, securities of the United Kingdom and the United States having 
a maturity not exceeding three months, and bills of exchange having a 
maturity not exceeding ninety days and payable in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, or a gold standard country. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 
5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities payable in Canadian dollars in the form 
of deposits with and notes of the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and 
may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. The 
Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and thus does not compete 
with the chartered banks in the commercial banking field. 


Commercial Banking.—The number of chartered banks, which was 36 
in 1881 and 34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913 and is now only 10. This 
lessening of the number of banks has been accompanied by a great increase 
in the number of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch banks in 
Canada. By 1902 the number, including sub-agencies, had grown to 747, 
by 1916 to 3,198 and by 1929 to 4,069, but by the beginning of 1939 the 
number had decreased to 3,332. From 1867 to October, 1939, the total 
assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $3,852,000,000. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1939 


Branch- Liabili- 


! é Liabili- e- 
es In ties : Total | Loans : 
Bank Canada Total fe) thes Liabili- and Dis- posits 
Assets to the ° the 
and Share- Public ties counts Publi 
Abroad! holders be he 


q $ $ $ | $ $ 
No. | ’000,009) ’000,000| ’000,000} ’000,000) ’000,000) 000,000 


Banlkcol Monthreals eee eee ae ee 489 1,026 75 949 1,024 282 896 
Bank of Nova Scotiaw...0.<-......- 300 339 36 302 338 127 281 
Bankiomlorontos eee. os oe 171 164 15 147 162 56 138 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.... 135 64 5 59 64 20 51 
Canadian Bank of Commerce...... 532 746 50 694 744 280 651 
Royal’ Banker wpe ness cakes oak 695 970 55 911 966 359 852 
Dominionsoanlee eee ee 133 164 14 149 163 66 138 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 225 164 12 151 163 71 143 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 193 188 15 172 187 76 161 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)? 2 27 Ye 25 27 2 19 
Totals, Oct. 1939............... - | 38,852 279 | 3,559 | 3,828 | 1,339] 3,330 
Totalsc19383-35.c re nese 25875 | 3,349 279 | 3,057 | 3,336 | 1,201 | 2,824 
Motalssel9s 33ers) en 2,890 | 3,317 279 | 3,026 | 3,305 | 1,201 | 2,776 
MOtalss9s63 ere a 2,961 | 3,145 278 | 2,856 | 3,134] 1,141 | 2,615 
Wotals 1935s. see ee ee nee: 2,978 | 2,957 278 | 2,668 | 2,946 | 1,276 | 2,427 
Potalssl9303e ee mec oe: 3,598 3,207 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2,517 
Motalss19208 ee een ee ee a 4,876 | 3,064 252 | 2,784 | 3,036] 1,935 | 2,438 
Totals 191083 eae oes eens 2,6214) 1,211 179 | 1,019 | 1,198 870 910 
Totals;19002 ee se. 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 
1 As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies. ? Barclay’s Bank com- 
menced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 3 Averages from the respective monthly 


pee SE except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad which are as at 
ec. 31. 41911. 
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Of late years the banks of Canada have extended their business outside 
of the country itself and at the beginning of 1939 had among them 141 
branches (not including sub-agencies) in foreign countries, mainly in New- 
foundland, the West Indies, Central and South America, and in the great 
centres of international finance, London, Paris, and New York. 

The numbers of branches, assets, liabilities, loans, and deposits of the 
Canadian chartered banks as at Oct. 31, 1939, by banks, together with 
totals (yearly averages) for certain years are shown in the table on p. 182. 

Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Through the clearing houses, 
inter-bank transactions have been recorded since 1889; they form a 
valuable indication of the trend of business. They, however, do not tell 
the whole story, since numerous transactions between persons who carry 
their accounts in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, 
every amalgamation of banks lessens the total volume of clearings. 
Again, head office clearings have been effected through the Bank of 
Canada since Mar. 11, 1935, and this has tended to increase exchanges 
compared with previous years. For these reasons, a record of cheques 
debited to accounts at all branches at clearing-house centres is considered 
to possess greater reliability as a barometer of economic conditions and 
such a record was instituted in 1924; between that date and 1929 the grand 
total of bank debits for Canada increased from $27,157,000,000 to 
$46 670,000,000. Since 1929 there was a steady decline to the 1932 level of 
$25,844,000,000, but in the next four years the movement was generally 
upward, reaching $35,929,000,000 in 1936. In 1937 and 1938 there were 
recessions, bank debits in the latter year amounting to $30,924,000,000, a 
decrease of 14 p.c. from the 1936 figure. 


Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 


1934-38 

Economic Area 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces....| _534,251,057| 574,052,860] 630,402,014] 733,359,446] 639,682,953 
Quches.c 9,449. 709.866] 8,977,529 ,023|10,938, 647, 731|11,568,421.542| 9,965, 182.391 
Ontario ltteer ee ss 14,919.504. 095| 13.876. 626. 476|15, 778, 679..837| 15,939, 149, 497| 13,810,063, 008 
Prairie Provinces...... 6.337.239.720| 6.445.395. 764| 6.505.518,677| 4.827,021.407| 4.572.383, 521 
British Columbia...... 1,625, 968, 184| 1,672,462, 218| 2,075,358, 484) 2,008, 109,246] 1,937,050. 859 
Totals............. 32,866,672, 922/31, 546,066, 341/35, 928, 606, 74335, 166, 061, 138/30, 924,362,732 

‘Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 
companies, and possibly several more, competing for the available business 
in Canada, as against 41 active companies registered by the Dominion and 
a few provincial companies in 1938. Of the 41 active companies registered 
by the Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 4 British, and 9 foreign. 

The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policyholder. The benefits that may now be obtained 
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under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the 
policyholder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in 
event of death or of disability. In 1919 there was introduced what is 
known as “group insurance”, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually 
employees, are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount or a 
varying amount determined by a formula, under one policy, generally on 
the term plan, the employer paying the premium or a substantial part 
thereof. Each employee usually has the right to obtain an individual 
policy at ordinary normal rates, without medical examination, on termina- 
tion of employment. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the 
total life insurance in force in Canada, by Dominion companies, was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with approximately $6,630,000,000 at the end of 
1938. This latter figure was equal to $591 per head of population. In 
addition, there was $179,000,000 of fraternal insurance in force by Dominion 
licensees and $134,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial licensees. 
Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1938 
was approximately $6,943,000,000. The premium income from Canadian 
business of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal 
benefit societies) increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930, 
but decreased to $199,000,000 in 1938. 

The following table shows the sales of life insurance month by month 
in recent years. The statistics are not complete but represent approxi- 
mately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada, by Months, 1937-39 


Nore.—The figures in this table are those published by the Hartford Research Bureau except 
that totals for Newfoundland, included therein, have been deducted. 


Month 1937 1938 1937 1938 1939 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $'000 $'000 
January........ 27,492 30, 291 SOI ot Poul yacer pee 32,043 29,775 31,918 
February....... 30, 402 31,605 30,588 || August......... 27,891 27,552 28,194 
March......... 31,741 34, 484 33,345 || September..... 27,214 27,147 36,814 
April ee ee 32,577 29, 624 27,938 | October........ 33,365 31,495 34, 379 
Mays sa 31,559 29, 902 33,144 || November..... 37,901 36, 181 = 
June......... ee 37,316 34, 767 35,415 || December..... 36, 459 35,343 - 


Fire Insurance.—F ire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment, by British fire insurance companies, of agencies usually situated in 
the seaports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency 
of a British company is that of the Phoenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which opened in Montreal in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1938, shows that at that date there were 275 fire insurance companies 
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doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 56 were 
Canadian, 69 were British, and 150 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 
13 British, and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 80 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance in 
Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indication 
of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
By 1880, companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance in force 
totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one billion-dollar mark had almost been 
reached, and by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1938, 
besides $9,963,691,423 of fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion 
licences, there was also $1,214,374,556 in force in companies with provincial 
licences, or about $11,178,065,975 in force with companies, associations, or 
underwriters licensed to transact business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes 
among other classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident; 
employers’ and property liability, and accidental damage to personal 
property); sickness; falling aircraft; earthquake; automobile; aviation; 
burglary; explosion; forgery; fraud; credit; guarantee; hail; inland trans- 
portation; live stock; machinery; personal property; plate glass; property; 
sprinkler-leakage; steam boiler; title; tornado; and weather insurance; etc. 
Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, in 1938 
there were 250 companies, of which 54 were Canadian, 66 British, and 130 
foreign. 


The total net premium income for 1938 was $37,552,257 and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
during the past twenty years; although a decrease had been shown for a 
few years prior to 1935, there have been increases in 1935, 1936, 1937 and 
1938. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies doing an 
automobile insurance business was only $80,466; in 1916 it was $909,503 
and in 1938, $18,015,202. The premium income of personal accident 
insurance came second with $3,246,247. Combined accident and sickness 
insurance was third in 1938 with $2,696,848. The premium income of all] 
accident and sickness insurance combined totalled $10,381,845. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgages on real estate, the money thus made available for 
development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to 
the investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan 
companies under provincial charters, the majority operate largely in the 
more prosperous farming communities. 
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The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from 
subsequent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns showing 
paid-up capital stock of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits 
of $19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan 
companies in operation, through amalgamations and absorptions, further 
growth was recorded shortly after the turn of the century. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. 

The paid capital stock of all real-estate-mortgage loan companies at the 
end of 1938 was $37,762,799 (Dominion companies $19,338,653 and pro- 
vincial companies $18,424,146); reserve funds $25,232,397 (Dominion 
companies, $14,758,827 and provincial companies, $10,473,570) ; liabilities to 
the public $128,966,874 (Dominion companies, $100,660,915 and provincial 
companies, $28,305,959); and _ liabilities to shareholders, $65,268,045 
(Dominion companies, $35,477,710 and provincial companies, $29,790,335). 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees, and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minors or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in - 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. Trust companies are principally provin- 
cial institutions, since their original main functions were connected with 
probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the 
end of 1938 were $2,814,272,512 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these assets 
($2,582,473,976 in 1938) was represented by estates, trusts and agency 
funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1938 amounted to $291,691,038 
and of provincial companies to $2,522,581,474. 


Small Loans Companies 


There have been incorporated in recent years by the Parliament of 
Canada, a number of companies which make small loans, usually not 
exceeding five hundred dollars each, on the promissory notes of the 
borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by endorsements or 
chattel mortgages. While small loans companies may, under their charter 
powers, make loans on the security of real estate, actually they have made 
only a very few of such loans. As the business of these companies has 
reached considerable proportions, the figures are now separated from 
those of the loan companies proper. The figures relating to the three 
companies of this class that have commenced operations are: paid 
capital of Dominion small loans companies at the end of 1938, $1,001,750; 
reserve funds, $613,361; liabilities to the public, $3,119,797; liabilities to 
shareholders, $2,056,828. | 
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British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada 


In the opening decades of the century, the marked expansion in 
Canada was largely based on capital imported from the United Kingdom, 
at least $1,500,000,000 being imported during 1900-12. During the War of 
1914-18 the latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time 
exploited on a large scale, nearly $2,000,000,000 being raised by the 
Dominion Government. 

The rapid growth in United States investments in Canada took place 
after 1914. Between 1926 and 1930 these investments increased from 
$3,161,200,000 to $4,298,400,000. This influx of capital followed two con- 
trasting channels. A large part of the capital was raised through the sale 
of new issues in New York but the capital coming to Canada through the 
channel of direct investment has been increasingly heavy. Since 1930 
there has been a reduction in the value of United States investments in 
Canada, as a result of the redemption of Canadian securities owned in 
the United States, changes in the values of equity investments in Canada, 
and other factors. 

Because of the great variety of forms these investments take and the 
difficulties inherent in arriving at satisfactory valuations, along with the 
continual changes in ownership in some cases, these estimates should be 
considered as approximations rather than exact representations. 


Capital Invested in Canada by Other Countries 


Country 19141 19192 19262 19302 19352 19362 19372 
$’000,000 | $’000,009 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
United Kingdom..... 2,712 2,607 2,598 2,766 Ph 0) 2,719 2,685 
United States........ 904 1,800 3,161 4,298 4,045 3,974 3,932 
Other countries....... 178 173 132 132 124 130 148 
Totals..... oer 3,794 4,580 5,891 7,196 6,898 6,823 6,765 
1 Nstimated by various authorities. 2Kstimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


In spite of this large external indebtedness, Canadian capital controls 
a very large proportion of the business capital of enterprises operating in 
Canada. 

In considering these statistics of outside capital invested in Canada, 
it should also be borne in mind that Canada has large investments in 
other countries. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other 
countries amounted to $1,694,000,000 at the end of 1937. Of this 
$1,017,000,000 was invested in the United States, $53,000,000 in the United 
Kingdom, and $624,000,000 in countries other than these, not including 
assets of Canadian insurance companies held abroad. There are also 
habilities abroad which must be considered in connection with these assets, 
but the totals are not materially affected. 
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Miscellaneous 


Canadian Bond Financing.—The declining trend in sales of railway 
and corporation bond issues, so clearly in evidence for 1933, was reversed 
in 1934, showed substantial improvement in 1935 and 1936, and receded 
again in 1937 and 1988. 

In the latter year, sales under this head were valued at $81,792,500. 
Corporation bond financing accounted for $62,312,500 of this, so that only 
$19,480,000 remained for railway issues. As a result of the business recession, 
governmental financing greatly exceeded that of private concerns during 
1938. 

Canadian investors purchased over 92 p.c. of the total offerings, the 
remainder being sold on the New York and London markets. The latter 
had not been an important factor in Canadian financing from 1935 to 1938. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1929 and 1932-38 


Distribution of Sahes 
Sold Sold Total 


Class of Bonds 


Year Govern- Railway Sold : , 
ment and | and Cor- in Tee. pee 
Municipal poration Canada Seales inedots 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

(9295.2 ae ees 218, 628, 309 442,530, 600| 378,395,909} 263,654,000) 19,109,000) 661,158,909 
1932.0 ee en ee 450,067,632} 23,050,000! 377,752,632} 81,015,000) 14,350,000) 473, 117,632 
[O34 Sy oenee he 564,558,132} 73,402,696) 529,630,828] 50,000 000) 58,330,000! 637,960. 828 
(935 eee eat oe. 907,500, 200} 109,005, 7 853,940,900} 162,065,000 500, 1,016,505,900 
193 6e" vos eee. ore 946,091,087} 352,983, 22411,211,824,311] 86,000,000 1, 250, 000)1,299,074,311 
LOS ipiteeenye. schoe 1,145,499,475| 119,946, 800/1,177,196,275} 88,250,000 Nil 1,265,446,275 
LOSS ieee ae ee, tee 1,048,527,052| 81,792, 500/1,041,477,886] 40,175,000} 48.666, 666]1,130,319,552 


Interest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. However, since the War of 1914-18, the importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it possible to compile a 
Dominion index of bond yields which is representative of interest rates in 
Canada. Fluctuations in the Dominion of Canada long-term bond yields 
for the past ten years are shown below. 


Indexes of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, 1930-39 


(1926=100) 

Month 1930; 1931 1932 | 1983 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
JAUUATY see ee ieee 102-1 | 93-9 | 112-7 | 96-3 93-2) 70-9 | 72-4 | 64-6] 66:3 62-1 
Kebruanyancerc rere 101-4 | 98-6] 112-2] 96:0] 91-0 | 73-2] 70-8] 68:4] 65-4 61-9 
Marnchiytencencnccio 101-1 | 91-9 | 109-1 97-7 | 86-1 71-4 | 69-9 | 72-7 | 64-7 61-1 
April.. 99-3 | 90-0 | 109-8 | 96:6] 83-8 | 72-2] 69-5] 73-2) 63-7 63-0 
Maya Re et parcrae 98-4 | 89-3 | 109-3 | 95:0) 81-8 | (1-4 |] 68-8] 71-0] 61-7 62-4 
June maser pe atte oe 98-2 | *88-3 | 111-7} 93 3] 82-1 73-4 | 66:9] 69-3] 61-8 60-1 
JULY. 5 see eeccnceceys G$8-0 | 88-3 | 107-5 | 93-5} 680-1 72-1 65-1 69-0 | 62-7 60-1 
August.............| 95-9 | 88-3 | 00-5 | 92-2 | 77-8 | 71-6] 63-2] 68-1 62-7 62-9 
September......... 93:9 | 955 | 98-7] 92-4] 77-2] 79-8] 63-1] 68-3] 65-3 76-5 
Oetober............| 93-6} 105-2 | 96-2} 93-5 79-3 | 78:9 |- 66-2) 69-7 | 63-2 71-0 
November......... 93-6 | 107-7 | 98-5} 94:3] 77:2} 74:5] 65-1] 68-8] 61-5 - 
December.....-.... 93-9 | 111-7 | 99- 95-1 71-3 | 75-5 | 64-1] 67-4] 61-8 


CHAPTER XIX 
EDUCATION—THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Education 


To write of education in Canada is to write of nine separate provincial 
educational systems, but, with the exception of Quebec’s, all have much 
of their structure and organization in common. They derive in the main 
from a common root, and of recent years have had increasing opportunity 
to exchange experience and keep in touch with one another’s progress. 
Only three Dominion-wide educational associations antedate the end of the 
Great War in 1918, but, in the years since, more than a dozen have come 


A Grade 8 Class in a Halifax School, Organized as a Branch of the Canadian Junior 
Red Cross, Conducting a Business Meeting.—More than 13,000 classrooms 
in Canada had branches in 1938 with a membership of 400,000 children. In 
Prince Edward Island, 94 p.c. of the classrooms were included. Peace-time 
activities include health teaching and practice, social service, assistance to 
handicapped children, and the promotion of international friendliness through 
exchange of letters and portfolios. 


Courtesy, National Director, Junior Red Cross 


into existence. each contributing something to better mutual acquaintance 
and progress. A further medium was established during 1939 in the 
Canadian Council for Educational Research, sponsored by the Canada and 
Newfoundland Education Association, and the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, with financial assistance from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Numerous national bodies that are not educational associations in the 
narrower sense—e.g., the Federated Women’s Institutes, the National 
Council of Women, the I.0.D.E—make the schools a subject of major 
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interest in their national conferences, while still others, of which the Junior 
Red Cross is an outstanding example, carry out uniform programs in the 
schools of all provinces. 

Some of the older problems of Canadian schools persist with little 
change, e.g., the problem of the small administrative and financial unit, 
about which little has been done on a general scale except in Alberta. 
But in other matters, such as curriculum change, there has been extra- 
ordinary progress in the past few years. The revolutionary change in the 
new programs of study is the attempt to make them ‘child-centred’ 
instead of ‘subject-centred’, to use phraseology that has come into general 
use. There has been a complete break with the traditional procedure 
that assumed that the business of education was purely the imparting 
of knowledge; the new curricula proceed on the assumption that the basic 
job of the schools is to provide a stimulating environment in which the 
natural abilities of children may be allowed and encouraged to develop in 
the most desirable way. All but two or three of the provinces have recast 
their programs to conform with the new emphasis within the latest few 
years, or are doing so at the present time. The change in essence represents 
the adoption of the democratic philosophy into the educational system, 
emphasizing as it does the supreme worth of freedom and diversity in the 
development of individual lives. It makes the task of the teacher more 
complicated and difficult, as does the democratic way for leaders in all 
walks of life, but at the same time makes it more interesting and 
challenging; it invites the teacher to demonstrate that he is a member 
of a real profession, not just the holder of a job. 


The teachers in the main seem to have accepted the challenge in an 
unmistakeable way. Attendance at summer schools, where courses are 
given in the newer teaching methods, has doubled or trebled in some 
provinces in the space of two or three years, in spite of the slow recovery 
of the salary level from the losses of the earlier 1930’s. Salaries, in rural 
areas particularly, remain unsatisfactory; only in two provinces is the 
country teacher paid more than half as much as the city teacher, a situation 
that allows little hope for the establishment of a permanent rural branch 
of the profession. The contrast is, of course, the result of the system of 
school finance whereby each district or section (with some exceptions) is 
responsible for more than four-fifths of the cost of its schools. Ability to 
support schools varies greatly from district to district and from year to 
year, especially in agricultural areas. 


A further factor tending to emphasize the inequality as between rural 
and urban areas is the larger families of children in the countryside, many 
members of which are raised, at rural expense, for productive lives in the 
cities. It can be shown that if the cities were to pay the entire cost of 
the rural schools, they would not, in effect, be paying more than the 
equivalent of what it has cost to bring up the children who come to them 
in their adult years. The present system of school support comes far 
short of providing the equal educational opportunity at which a democratic 
society is bound to aim but, with appropriate revision of the curriculum 
accomplished, educationists are in the main concentrating their efforts 
in the direction of financial reform; the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations may be expected to have 
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recommendations concerning the inter-relationships of tne various govern- 
ing bodies in the field of public finance. The problem of school support 
has to be considered in this broader setting. 


Children at Work in one of the Saturday Morning Classes at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto.—In the ten years they have been conducted, these classes have 
attracted the attention of educationists in many countries for their remarkable 
success in stimulating artistic expression. Children are recommended for them 
by their week-day teachers. In addition, four classes of children from the city 
schools visit the Gallery every school day, and all children are thus assured 
of several periods on the premises during the upper years of their elementary 
schooling. Many other types of educational work are sponsored, including 
Ore nursery groups in which the children are from three to five years 
of age. 

Courtesy, Art Gallery of Toronto 


As part of the attempt to provide equal opportunity for all, it is of 
interest to note some of the auxiliary educational services. A _ special 
service offered by the departments of education in six of the nine provinces 
is correspondence instruction for children living in areas remote from a 
school. In Saskatchewan over 6,000 such children taking high-school 
studies are helped by correspondence lessons from the Department of 
Education of that province. Ontario conducts a unique type of school, 
in its school railway cars, for children in northern areas. The correspond- 
ence courses are in some cases followed by physically-handicapped children 
who are unable to attend school. The larger cities in most of the provinces 
conduct special classes, in the ordinary schools, for mentally-retarded 
children, and in some cases for children with defective hearing, sight, and 
other physical handicaps. This side of the educational system is particu- 
larly well-developed in Ontario, where it has been extended into rural 
communities. Children who are blind or deaf are educated in special 
residential schools at provincial expense. Institutions for feeble-minded 
and for delinquent children are also provincially-conducted. 

It is more difficult to point to special services on behalf of exception- 
ally-gifted children, but as the task of leadership becomes increasingly 
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difficult there are signs of a greater interest in this direction. A campaign 
for more generous scholarship provision has been in progress on a national 
scale for several years, and has received support from a wide variety of 
sources. A resolution favouring national scholarships received sympathetic 
discussion in the House of Commons in 1937, and the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Plan in 19389 made provision for student aid beyond the 
matriculation level. As yet, however, the scholarship situation in Canada 
does not compare at all favourably with that in Great Britain or the United 
States, as is shown at some length in the publication “Higher Education in 
Canada 1936-38”, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1939. 
This is no doubt partly because Canadian universities do not possess great 
wealth in the form of endowments. All Canadian institutions of higher 
learning together have a smaller endowment than any one of several 
universities in the United States, and the private wealth of Canada has 
created no great foundations that can be drawn upon for scholarship 
purposes. A _ satisfactory position will not likely be reached without 
generous public support; several provincial governments as well as the 
Dominion have accepted a measure of responsibility that seems likely to 
increase year by year. 


Comparatively little public attention has yet been given to pre-school 
education. In no province have nursery schools become a part of the public- 
school system except in Ontario and Quebec where kindergartens are so 
administered. Some experimental nursery schools have been established 
iby private means and in connection with the universities. The best-known 
of these is the St. George’s School for Child Study conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Psychology at the University of Toronto. 

Attendance continues to increase at the schools maintained by the 
Dominion Government for the native Indian population. Practically half 
of the 18,000 children are now in boarding schools. This proportion tends 
to increase, in contrast with the situation in the United States where an 
effort has been made for ten years or more to enroll more of the Indian 
children in community day schools on the reserves; these can be used as 
education centres for the adults as well as the children. 


Progress of the adult educational movement in general is difficult 
to gauge with accuracy, but the Director of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education in his annual report for 1938 estimated that there had 
been a two-year increase of 50 p.c. in enrolment of adults in the more 
formal type of class, much the greater part of the activity being in rural 
areas. The education-for-economic-action plan of St. Francis Xavier 
University has spread widely in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland 
and continues to attract international interest. Extension departments in 
other universities have been strengthened or established, the work at the 
University of Alberta still being most outstanding for its variety. The 
activity of the Workers’ Educational Association, with the co-operation of 
the universities, has spread into all but one or two of the provinces, whereas 
a few years ago it was confined to Ontario. The Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild has been the focus of a rapidly-expanding interest in home crafts. 
The program of physical and recreational education introduced in British 
Columbia a few years ago has been introduced in the Prairie Provinces 
during 1938-39 and may yet become a national movement. 


The Rudiments of Business are 
Taught by the Practical Operation 
of a Model Grocery Store. 


A School] Bank in Operation. 


Below: An Electrical Map of World 
Products.—The pupils are solder- 
ing wires to complete the illum- 
ination. The map is worked by a 
switch which lights up areas that 
produce identical products, com- 
bining geography and work-shop 
practice. 


Courtesy, Inspector C. E. Stothers. 
Department of Education, 
Toronto 
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In 1939 the Bureau of Statistics published its biannual review of that 
indispensable aid to adult education, the public library. It shows substan- 
tial progress toward the adoption and permanent establishment of modern 
library service in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British 
Columbia. Over half of the Dominion’s population, however, mainly 
rural, remains without public library service—a situation that can hardly 
be left with safety to perpetuate itself when “the success of our democratic 
form of government depends on our citizens being intelligent and well- 
informed”, to quote a bulletin of the American Library Association. The 
public libraries too are more and more called upon to collaborate with the 
schools in providing the much greater range of reading material that is 
demanded by the new programs of study. More than a quarter of public 
library patrons are boys and girls. 


Summary Statistics of Education in Canada, 1938 


Norr.—Figures in even hundreds are approximate only. 


Type of School or Course Institutions} Pupils Teachers | Expenditure 


s ree No. No. No. $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools....... 32,300 | 2,178,285 76,536 
Hvyenine schoolsamcncn. a. ashe ieee 351 89,272 2,409 
Correspondence courses...........-....+-- 6 20, 459 300 | 7125, 000, 000 
Specialischools . tree. onan ea eee 19 5, 236 500 
INormalischoolsamemer che neces ery. 54 6,504 640 
Privately Controlled Schools— 

Ordinaryaday-schoolsmeen enn ase eee eee 1,303 94,617 5, “$4 } 5. 500, C00 
Business training schools.................. 186 23, 943 686 oe gt 
Dominion Indian Schools................... 367 18, 743 600 1,830,071 

Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatoryacoursesssaree eaten eee 60! 20,847 | 1,121 
Courses of university standard............ 155 46,815 |\ 5. 360 19, 000, 000 
Other courses at university............... 10! 45,831 |f , 
Totalsi osetia eee Sept Ok 34,800 | 2,550,555 93,500 | 151,500,000 


1Includes only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in ‘‘Courses of university standard” 


The National Research Council 


The National Research Council was organized in 1916 to advise the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research 
regarding matters of science and technology, and to take charge of any 
scientific or technological work assigned to it by the Committee. In 
exercising these functions the Council has carried on research in its own 
laboratories at Ottawa and has co-operated with other bodies interested in 
rescarch in Canada. This co-operation, largely developed through the 
system of Associate Committees organized by the Council, has provided a 
means of avoiding duplication of effort, and has made for greater efficiency 
by providing for the study of specific problems by such institutions as, by 
possession of special equipment or suitably-trained personnel, are best 
equipped for such study. Consultations among the co-operators in com- 
mittee also bring to bear on many problems the combined experience of 
many scientists. Grants in aid of research are given by the Council to 
assist investigators of repute whose work would otherwise be hindered by 
lack of equipment or assistance. These grants have resulted in the comple- 
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tion of much research that would not have been possible without aid and 
have stimulated the development of new research centres, particularly in 
the smaller universities. The Council’s scholarships, aimed to enable out- 
standing students to acquire training in the methods of research, have also 
assisted the development of research throughout the country. 


Testing a Half-Scale Model Aircraft Ski 
in the Wind Tunnel.—The model is tested 
in the inverted position and, in this case, 
with under-carriage and wing. 


Testing an Aircraft Engine in the Engine Laboratory.—The engine is air-cooled 
by a down draught from the large metal tube; it undergoes a fifty-hour test 
for compliance with requirements for the issue of Airworthiness Certificate. 


Courtesy, National Research Council 


The staff of the Council’s laboratories is organized in the Divisions of 
Biology and Agriculture, Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering, and Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, in which the actual researches are done. In 
addition to the usual administrative services necessary to such organizations, 
there are two special Sections. The Section on Codes and Specifications 
deals with such matters as purchasing standards, building codes, and co- 
ordination of specifications. The Research Plans and Publications Section 
serves in a liaison capacity in connection with plans affecting several 
divisions, has control of the library and all publications, and provides a 
research information service and technical secretarial services as required. 

All Divisions are responsible for the direction and conduct of the 
technical work in the fields indicated by their designations. Co-operation 
and collaboration with all other government organizations, and with out- 
side bodies doing similar work; the collection, correlation, and issue of 
scientific information; the planning of laboratory research; co-operative 
investigation through committees; and the general correlation of work of 
Canadian research organizations are primary objects of the Council. 
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During 1939 a major series of investigations was concerned with 
production, storage, and transport of food, particularly animal products. 
In co-operation with the meat-packing industry and the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, the Division of Biology and Agriculture made 
a survey of processes and practices, with the object of improving the 
quality and uniformity of such products. Many aspects of the investi- 
gations are concerned with chemistry, bacteriology, and engineering. in 
addition to economics, and the co-operation of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture and the Fisheries Research Board, through representation 
on the Associate Committee on Transport of Food, has brought about 
wide discussion and the general pooling of results. 

In the field of cereal improvement similar co-operation has existed 
for many years; plant breeders, plant pathologists and cereal chemists 
participate through the medium of the Associate Committees on Field 
Crop Diseases and on Grain Research. Work on milling and baking 
quality of wheat and malting quality of barley, done in the Council’s 
laboratories, has been part of a large program of co-operative research. 
Similar teamwork has been developed more recently in forestry, the 
laboratories doing work on the development of new fast-growing hybrids, 
the use of plant hormones in the rooting of cuttings, and the testing of 
equipment for forest-fire control, as part of a joint program. In addition 
to these examples of collaboration, about thirty other units function in a 
sinilar way. Detailed reports on the work of the laboratory divisions and 
of other activities are published each year in the report of the Council. 

The work of the Division of Mechanical Engineering has expanded 
rapidly during the past few years, particularly in the field of aeronautics. 
As a result, the remodelled buildings in Ottawa in which some of the 
laboratories have been housed are no longer adequate to meet the demands 
made upon them. Accordingly, new laboratories are being erected. 

Expanded facilities will be available. The new wind tunnel will have 
about twice the capacity of the one now being used. For the first time 
a spinning tunnel for testing aircraft will be available in Canada. A 
testing basin 25 feet wide and 600 feet long will permit the testing of large 
models of hulls of vessels, and aircraft floats and hulls. A new hydraulic 
laboratory will allow for the study of problems met in power developments, 
canals, river improvements, etc. Work of this nature previously had to 
be referred to European laboratories. 

In the new laboratories there will also be improved equipment for the 
Division of Physics and Electrical Engineering, including facilities for 
work in connection with the transmission of power at high voltages, and 
a reverberation chamber and other equipment for the study of acoustics. 
With these new and improved facilities the Council will be able to give 
a wider range of services to the Government and Canadian industry. 

An interesting item of the year’s work was a conference of heads of 
industrial-research organizations held under the auspices of the Council to 
consider the better correlation of the research work being carried on in 
various centres throughout Canada. A first step in this direction was the 
compilation of a list of laboratories in the Dominion which was under- 
taken late in the year by the Bureau of Statistics at the request of the 
National Research Council. This list has become of special value as a 
guide to. the location of testing facilities required in war work. 
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ITINERARY OF THE ROYAL TOUR OF CANADA. 


Quebec.—W ednesday, May 17—Their Majesties arrived at Quebec on the R.M.S. 
Empress of Australia, accompanied by a naval escort consisting of H.M.S. Southamp- 
ton, H.M.S. Glasgow, H.M.C.S. Skeena, and H.M.C.S. Saguenay, and an air escort 
provided by the Royal Canadian Air Force. On landing, they were welcomed to 
Canada by the Prime Minister of Canada, who also acted as Minister in Attendance 
throughout the tour. The Dominion Cabinet also met Their Majesties, as did His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, the Premier of Quebec, His Worship 
fe ae of Quebec, and a host of other Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal 

cials. 


Their Majesties spent the whole day in Quebec, the principal events being: the 
welcomes of the Provincial and Civic Governments, the luncheon given by the 
Dominion Government to which all members of His Majesty’s Privy Council for 
Canada were invited, the demonstration by school children in the historic Battle- 
fields Park, and the banquet given by the Provincial Government. His Majesty 
greeted his Canadian subjects in a speech delivered at the Dominion Government 
luncheon and broadcasted across the Dominion by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Their Majesties stayed overnight at the Citadel. 


Montreal.— Thursday, May 18—The Royal Party arrived at Montreal, after a 
short stop at Three Rivers. Their Majesties spent the afternoon driving around the 
city, when they viewed the recently-restored historic fortifications on St. Helen’s 
Island, were received at the City Hall, and had tea at the Chalet on Mount Royal. 
4 ee evening they attended a dinner given by the City of Montreal at the Windsor 

otel. 


Ottawa.— Friday, May 19—His Majesty’s first official act at the Capital was to 
receive in audience the newly-appointed United States Minister to Canada, who 
presented his credentials. Following this, His Majesty received the Heads of 
Missions and the Accredited Representatives of the countries of the British Common- 
wealth. In the afternoon, Their Majesties proceeded to the Houses of Parliament, 
where His Majesty gave the Royal Assent to certain legislation passed in the current 
session and addressed the members of both Houses. In the evening a State Dinner 
was held at Government House. Saturday, May 20—Following the Trooping of the 
Colour in celebration of His Majesty’s birthday, Her Majesty officiated at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the new Supreme Court Building, her speech being broadcast. 
Afterwards Their Majesties drove through the City of Hull. A garden party at 
Government House and a Parliamentary Dinner occupied the rest of the day. 
Sunday, May 21—The unveiling of the National War Memorial took place in the 
morning and His Majesty’s speech was broadcast. Their Majesties left for Toronto. 
travelling via Coteau Junction, Cornwall, Brockville, Kingston, and Cobourg. 


Toronto.—Monday, May 22—The welcome by the Civic and Provincial Govern- 
ments, the presentation of Colours by Her Majesty to the Toronto Scottish Regi- 
ment (M.G.), and the attendance by Their Majesties at the running of the King’s Cup 
at Woodbine Park were the most notable events in the Ontario Capital. 


Winnipeg.—W ednesday, May 24—Travelling via Carley, MacTier, White River, 
Schreiber, Port Arthur and Fort William, Raith, Ignace, Busteed (night), and 
Rennie, Their Majesties arrived in the Manitoba capital on the morning of the 24th. 
Following the civic reception at the City Hall and the Provincial Government re- 
ception at the Legislative Buildings, Their Majesties drove to Government House, 
where His Majesty broadcasted his first Empire Day speech. After the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s luncheon, Their Majesties drove to Fort Garry Park, where the tra- 
ditional tribute was received from the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
a ue evening the Royal Train left for Portage La Prairie, Brandon, and Kemnay 
night). 


Regina.— Thursday, May 25— Arriving via Elkhorn and Broadview, Their Majesties 
received Civic and Provincial Government welcomes, had tea at the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police barracks and dined at Government House. They left for Alberta 
via Moose Jaw and Waldeck (night). 


Calgary.—Friday, May 26—Their Majesties arrived at Calgary, having travelled 
via Medicine Hat, Suffield, and Bassano. They were greeted by 2,000 Indians of the 
Blackfoot, Blood, Peigan, Stone, and Sarcee tribes. In the evening Their Majesties 
left for Banff, where they spent the time in relaxation and sight-seeing until Sunday 
morning. 


Vancouver.—Monday, May 29— Having spent the previous day travelling through 
the Rockies, via Field, Beavermouth, Stoney Creek, Glacier, Revelstoke, Sicamous, 
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Monte Creek, Kamloops, and Keefers (night), the Royal Train arrived at Van- 
couver in the morning. Following the reception at the City Hall, where His Majesty 
performed the Ceremony of the Mace and attended a civic luncheon, Their Majesties 
were taken for a long drive through Vancouver and its environs. In the evenin 
they left for Victoria escorted by H.M.C. ships Fraser, Ottawa, Restigouche, an 
St. Laurent, and by aeroplanes of the R.C.A.F., and stayed at Government House. 


Victoria.— Tuesday, May 80—Ater receiving Civic and Provincial Government 
welcomes, Their Majesties attended a luncheon given by the Government of British 
Columbia; His Majesty addressed the gathering, his speech being broadcast by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. In the afternoon, the King presented a Colour 
to the Royal Canadian Navy, this being the first naval ceremony of this nature to 
be held outside the United Kingdom. The following day Their Majesties left Vic- 
toria and travelled via Vancouver, New Westminster, Mount Lehman, Chilliwack, 
Hope, Boston Bar, Mount Robson, and Red Pass Junction to Jasper, arriving on 
Thursday, June 1. Here Their Majesties enjoyed the beauties of Jasper National 
Park for half a day. 


Edmonton.—Friday, June 2—Travelling via Edson, Their Majesties arrived in 
the capital of Alberta, and received official welcomes from the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the City of Edmonton. They were also greeted by 1,200 Cree Indians, 
who sang the National Anthem in their native tongue. A dinner was tendered by 
the Provincial Government, after which Their Majesties left for Clover Bar (night). 


Prairie Provinces and Ontario Points.—Saturday, June 3, to Wednesday, June 
7—The Royal Itinerary did not include any more official visits to provincial capitals: 
until the Maritime Provinces were reached. The next five days were largely occu- 
pied in travelling, short stops being made at many points, at some of which drives. 
were undertaken; at others, receptions were held at the station. The points covered 
are listed, as showing the course of the Royal route, and are presented in the order 
in which the localities were visited. Saturday, June 8—Wainwright, Artland, Biggar, 
Saskatoon, Watrous, Touchwood, and Melville. Sunday, June 4—Rivers, East 
Tower, Winnipeg, Decimal, Redditt, Niddrie, Sioux Lookout, Savant Lake. Monday, 
June 5—Hornepayne, Fire River, Foleyet, Gogama, Laforest, Capreol, Sudbury 
Junction, Sudbury, and South Parry (night). Tuesday, June 6—Zephyr, Toronto, 
Guelph, Kitchener, Stratford, St. Mary’s Junction, Glencoe, Chatham, and Windsor. 
Wednesday, June 7—London, Ingersoll, Woodstock, Brantford (here Their Majesties 
autographed the historic Bible presented to Her Chapel of the Mohawks by Her 
Majesty Queen Anne), and Hamilton, where a demonstration of physical training 
was given by school children. Visits to St. Catharines and Niagara Falls com- 
pleted the first portion of Their Majesties’ Canadian visit. 


Official Visit to the United States.—Their Majesties entered the United 
States at Niagara Falls on the evening of June 7. They remained in the United 
States until the evening of June 11, when they took train for the Eastern Townships 
and the Maritime Provinces. 


Quebec Province.— Monday, June 12—Entering Canada from Rouse’s Point, 
N.Y., Their Majesties visited Sherbrooke, Leeds Tank, Joffre, Levis, St. Charles, 
L’Islet, Ste. Héléne, Riviére du Loup, and Trois Pistoles. 


Fredericton.— Tuesday, June 13-—On arrival at Newcastle, Their Majesties 
motored to Fredericton and received addresses from the Provincial Government 
and the municipality. A luncheon was given by the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Government of New Brunswick at the University of New Brunswick, after which 
Their Majesties entrained for Fairville, a suburb of Saint John. From Saint John, 
the Royal Train left for Moncton and Cape Tormentine. 


Charlottetown.—W ednesday, June 14—Arriving on board H.M.C. Ships Skeena 
and Saguenay, the Royal Party visited the Province Building, where addresses were 
received from the Provincial Government and the City of Charlottetown. - A 
luncheon by the Lieutenant-Governor and a reception in Government House gardens 
completed the functions in Prince Edward Island. 


Halifax.— Thursday, June 15—The Royal Party landed at Pictou the previous 
evening, and after visiting New Glasgow and Truro, Their Majesties reached Halifax 
and received the welcomes of the Province and the municipality. His Majesty un- 
veiled a portrait of His late Majesty King George V and attended a luncheon given 
by the Government of Nova Scotia at the Nova Scotia Hotel, when His Majesty 
broadcasted his farewell address to the people of Canada. Her Majesty the Queen 
also spoke. In the evening Their Majesties, accompanied by a Naval and Air Force 
escort, left for Newfoundland aboard the R.M.S. Empress of Britain. 
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The Main Bronze Group, a side view of which is shown at the top 
and an oblique front view below, represents the ‘‘Great Response’ 
of the men and women of Canada. All major arms of the Services 
are represented. In the circle is shown the emblematic group, 
symbolic of Victory, Peace, and Liberty, that surmounts the pedestal. 
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Foreword 


(pun growth in popularity of this handbook since the 
series was placed on an annual basis in 1930; its exten- 
sive use by official and semi-official bodies in regular and 
special editions; its distribution in large numbers at inter- 
national exhibitions and in different parts of the world 
where Canada is officially represented; and its use, by 
special permission, in financial and commercial houses for 
distribution to their clients; all attest to the need that 
exists for a brief and attractive economic handbook of the 
Dominion. 


The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
deal in great detail with the subjects of population, pro- 
duction, external and internal trade, transportation, educa- 
tion, etc., but they are intended mainly for those who are 
specially interested in particular phases of our national 
life. The Canada Year Book, which summarizes these and 
other official publications, is of too detailed a character 
for wide distribution. The present publication is the result 
of an effort to survey the current Canadian situation— 
comprehensively but at the same time succinctly—in a 
popular and attractive form, and at a cost that makes 
possible its use on a general scale. 


The handbook is designed to serve two purposes. To 
those outside of Canada, it will give a balanced picture of 
the Canadian situation from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and of our diversified resources and their systematic 
development. In Canada, itself, it will help to provide a 
basis of information for dealing with current problems. 


ye Un. Bae [Ciirrer 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Ortawa, January 1, 1941. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared and edited 
in the Year Book Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from material which has, 
in the main, been obtained from the different 
Branches of the Bureau. In certain special 
fields information has been kindly contributed 
by other branches of the Government Service. 


The handbook is planned to cover the general 
economic situation in Canada, the weight of 
emphasis being placed from year to year on 
those aspects that are currently of most 
wmportance, since there is not space to deal 
adequately with all. The Introduction is a 
short review of developments at the close of 
1940, with special reference to Canada’s War 
program. The Special Articles following this 
Introduction deal, respectively, with the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan, and the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police with special 
emphasis on the part the Force has played in 
the history and development of the Canadian 
West. The former of these articles is based 
on material supplied by the Department of 
National Defence: the latter has been specially 
prepared for the handbook under the direction 
of the Commissioner of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police by J. P. Turner of the His- 
torical Research Section of the R.C.M P. 


R. H. COATS, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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Canada’s War Program and Economic 
Conditions at the Close of 1940 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
P.C., M.P., Prime Minister 
of Canada. 


When the first session of the 
Parliament elected on Mar. 26 
opened in May, one free country 
after another, in quick succession, 
had already become the victim of 
Nazi aggression. Before Parlia- 
ment was adjourned on Aug. 7, 
Italy had joined her Axis partner 
as an open enemy, French resist- 
ance had collapsed, and the Gov- 
ernment of France had surrendered. 
Britain herself was threatened with 
invasion. The theatre of conflict 
had begun to spread into other 
lands beyond the confines of 
Europe. Japan and China were 
still at war. Among the nations — 
of the world, the United Kingdom 
and the British Dominions, alone, 
stood in arms in the defence of 
the world’s freedom. 

Parliament met again on Nov. 5 
for the prorogation of the first 
session. The second session opened 
on Nov. 7. The purpose of be- 
ginning the session before the new 


year was to enable the Government to present to Parliament an account 
of the development of the War, and of Canada’s War effort in the period 
since the adjournment of the first session in midsummer. 

On Nov. 12, the Prime Minister outlined to the House of Commons the 
developments on the international scene and summarized the War effort. 
He introduced his summary with the following words: 


I believe the British forces are going to triumph. I believe 
democracy will win. I feel certain that right will triumph, but I 
believe it is going to be a longer road, a harder road and a more 
terrible road than any of us even at this time begin to believe. That 
is what I wish to speak about to-night to this House of Commons. 
We have been brought here primarily to discuss the War, and 
particularly to discuss Canada’s War effort. We are here to get 
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a picture of the situation as it is to-day. As the people’s repre- 
sentatives we must face the situation in its stark reality. We are 
here to do the best we possibly can to meet the situation, to the 
utmost of the nation’s strength. 


When Parliament re-assembled in November, the battle for the 
mastery of the air over Britain was still going on, and long, grim months 
of siege with constant threat of death from the skies still lay ahead. 
After months of waiting, the German army of invasion remained impo- 
tent to cross the narrow seas and, in spite of all her suffering and losses, 
Britain was stronger than she had been in midsummer. 

The enemy’s hope of a quick victory had been shattered on the rock 
of British resistance; the attention of the enemy was turning in consider- 
able measure to other regions; from October, the great aim of the enemy 
had been to break the stronghold of the British blockade and, at the 
same time, to blockade Britain through the use of the submarine. 

The Prime Minister interpreted the significance of these interna- 
tional developments in the following words: 


The events of the past few months make it clearer than 
ever that the immediate aim of Germany is a new world order, 
based upon spheres of influence to be controlled by Nazi Germany 
and her Axis partners. Hitler plans, by holding out specious hopes 
of collaboration, to secure the participation of the subject peoples 
in the elaboration of his grand design... . 

It becomes more apparent, with each new develop- 
ment, that we are engaged in a titanic and terrible death struggle 
between two conflicting philosophies of life. On the one side is 
tyranny; on the other, democracy. On the one side, brutality 
and slavery; on the other, humanity and freedom. On the 
one side, the law of force; on the other, the force of law. 

What Hitler has failed to accomplish by fear or force—the 
destruction of Britain—he has now set about attempting to effect 
by intrigue and guile. A new world order, based upon spheres 
of influence to be controlled by Nazi Germany and her Axis part- 
ners, is now the immediate aim. This 1s the subtle method by 
which, as the ultimate end of aggression, Germany hopes to 
attain world domination. Through the alliance between Japan 
and the Axis in Europe the new order in Asia has been linked 
to the new order in Europe. The pattern is now plain. The 
world, as I have said, is to be divided into spheres of influence. 
Germany and her greater vassals are to dominate a world of 
lesser vassals. ‘The new order in Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific is domination by Japan. The new order in Europe is 
domination by Germany. The. new order in the Mediterranean 
and in Africa is joint domination by Germany and Italy. The 
areas to be dominated by the Soviets would appear, at the 
moment, to be a subject for further negotiation. By promises 
of collaboration, Hitler and Mussolini are seeking to beguile 
France and Spain. 


At the close of his report on the progress of Canada’s War effort, 
in the same speech, the Prime Minister defined the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in the following terms: 

The only limits the Government is prepared to place upon 
Canada’s War effort are those imposed by the extent of our 
resources, both human and material, and by our capacity for 
sacrifice. We will make financially possible the utmost effort 


the people of Canada are physically and morally capable of 
making. 
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Shilo Training Camp, Manitoba. 


A Lewis Gun Crew Training with Gas 
Masks. 


Left Centre.—One of the Most Modern 
of the Empire’s Anti-Aircraft Guns 
Defending the East Coast. 


Right Centre.—Anti-Aircraft Listening 
Post. 


An Anti-Aircraft 
Predictor.—This 
instrument co-ordinates 
data on target 
locations. 


Courtesy, Director of Public 
Information and 
Montreal Standard. 


Naval Ratings in 
Training in the <- 
R.C.N. Training 
School, Halifax, 
N.S.—The 
officers’ class 
is in the rear. 


Naval Wireless Class at the 
Training Barracks. 


Naval Recruits Undergoing Gunnery Instruction. 
<< 


Canadian Seamen 
Undergoing 
Anti-Gas 
Instruction in 
the Torpedo 
School. 


Courtesy, Director of 
Public Information 

and Montreal 
Standard. 


Top.—Sighting Torpedo Tubes on a Canadian 
Destroyer. 


Left Centre.—In the Engine Room. 
Right Centre.—Lookout on the Bridge. 


Bottom.—A Convoy Moves Out under the 
Eyes of the Canadian Navy. 


Courtesy, Director of Public Information 
and Montreal Standard. 


United States Sailors Explaining to Royal Navy 
Ratings the Depth Charge Mechanism on 
One of the Fifty Destroyers Recently 
Transferred to the Royal Navy. Six of 
These Were Later Transferred to 
the Royal Canadian Navy. 


A Group of the Transferred Destroyers Now 
Proudly Flapping the Union Jack at their 
Moorings at an East Coast Port. 


The Hull of a Corvette just 
before it was Launched from 
a Canadian Shipyard. 


The Launching Operation.—Canada is 
producing an increasing number 
of this type of naval vessel. 


Courtesy, Director of Public Information. 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to meet the widening responsibilities of the growing War 
effort, the structure of the administration was progressively altered and 
enlarged throughout the year. The Department of Munitions and Supply 
was established on April 9, and its scope has been steadily extended, and 
its organization strengthened to meet growing needs. The Department 
of National Defence has been reorganized, and separate ministries created 
for Air and Naval Services. The Department of National War Ser- 
vices has been established. The Government was empowered by the 
National Resources Mobilization Act to bring to the defence of Canada, 
and the advancement of the common cause, all our resources, both 
human and material. 

The extent to which Canada’s War effort has been furthered by the 
co-operation of the United States has been recognized by tributes in 
Parliament. The growing admiration, in the United States, for the 
British capacity and determination to resist, has found expression in a 
steadily increasing supply of aeroplanes, guns and munitions, and other 
essentials of war from the factories of the United States to the battle- 
field of Britain and the training fields of Canada. In the words of the 
Prime Minister: 

The overwhelming majority of the people of the United 

States came to see in Britain an outwork of their own defence. 

They saw the need of giving all possible assistance to Britain. 

But they saw, too, the need for strengthening their second line 

of defence. If the coasts of America were to be immune from 

attack, naval and air bases were needed on the islands of the 

Atlantic. Joint action between the United States and Canada 

was recognized also as necessary to their common security. From 

the point of view of Canada and the whole British Common- 

wealth, what followed constitutes the most significant develop- 

ment in international affairs in the three months since our Par- 
liament adjourned in August. In ultimate importance, it far sur- 
passes the formation of the triple Axis. 


The first stage of this development came on Aug. 17, and has come 
to be known as the Ogdensburg Agreement. Its terms were: 


The Prime Minister and the President have discussed the 
mutual problems of defence in relation to the safety of Canada 
and the United States. 

It has been agreed that a permanent joint board on defence 
shall be set up at once by the two countries. 

This Permanent Joint Board on Defence shall commence 
immediate studies relating to sea, land and air problems includ- 
ing personnel and material. 

It will consider in the broad sense the defence of the north 
half of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Permanent Joint Board on Defence will consist of four 
or five members from each country, most of them from the ser- 
vices. It will meet shortly. 


The Ogdensburg Agreement was announced on Aug. 18, and the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence was appointed on Aug. 22. Mean- 
while on Aug. 20, the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom announced 
that the British Government had decided to offer the United States sites 
for naval and air bases in the British possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Mr. Churchill’s announcement was followed on Sept. 3 by an 
announcement from Washington that an agreement had been reached 
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between the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States 
by which sites for bases in British Atlantic possessions were to be made 
available to the United States. In Newfoundland and Bermuda, these 
sites were leased for no other consideration than Great Britain’s interest 
in the strength and security of North America. The sites in the Carib- 
bean area were leased in exchange for fifty “over-age” United States 
destroyers. Six of these destroyers were subsequently made available 
to the Royal Canadian Navy and are already in commission. 


On Noy. 12, the Prime Minister expressed the view that, “any part 
which our country may have had in bringing about a harmony of senti- 
ment between the British Empire and the United States may well be a 
legitimate source of pride to all Canadians”. The significance of these 
closer relations was interpreted by the Prime Minister in these words: 

In the midst of the darkness which to-day enshrouds man- 
kind, the relations between the United States and the British 


Commonwealth shine forth as the one great beam of hopeful 
light left in the world. 


The Economic Effort 


A 


Modern ‘total war’ requires the effective mobilization of economic 
forces to equip and supply the fighting forces and to maintain the 
civil population while as much as possible of the national effort is devoted 
to war. For Canada this has implied that, in addition to providing men 
and materials for her own fighting forces, she must, to the maximum of 
her ability, furnish Britain with food, munitions, equipment, and raw 
materials. 


Canada is much better able to aid in these directions than she was in 
1914 because the industrial structure, as well as agriculture, is much more 
fully developed. The true measure of a country’s ability to wage war 
must always be the power to adapt, expand, and adjust its production to 
meet the ever-changing requirements of war. Canada has ample resources 
of labour, capital, and material, some of which have hitherto been unem- 
ployed, and it should be possible for her to divert a great deal of produc- 
tion to war purposes without a too drastic temporary reduction in the 
standard of living. 


But shortages of certain types of labour and materials arise even 
when there are no general shortages and well before general shortages 
are indicated; in the case of these bottlenecks, special measures are 
necessary to increase supplies or restrict civilian use. Specific shortages 
of this kind wére becoming prominent in Canada in the latter months 
of 1940. 


Study had been made of Canada’s possible war-time requirements 
before hostilities broke out, and consequently it was possible to set up 
quickly the emergency organizations needed. The Defence Purchasing 
Board had been established in July and had begun to function actively 
before War was declared. Under war-time conditions it was realized 
that a Board with wider powers, which would include not only pur- 
chasing but, when necessary, the organizing and directing of supply, 
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would be needed. As a result, the Government set up the War Supply 
Board with these broader powers, which took over the work of the 
Defence Purchasing Board on Noy. 1, 1939. A War Purchasing Mission 
arrived in Canada in September from the United Kingdom and, after 
careful study of the supply field, it requested the War Supply Board to 
act as its purchasing agent in Canada. A prominent Canadian indus- 
trialist was appointed Director General of British (and French) Pur- 
chasing in the United States, and it was arranged that he should also 
direct purchases for the Canadian Government in that country. 

On April 9, the War Supply Board was superseded by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, which retained and expanded the organi- 
zation and personnel that the Board had already built up. As the need 
for supples became more acute, the purchases of the Department were 
extended and accelerated. On November 20, 1940, the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply stated in the House of Commons* that in the first 
quarter of this year the number of contracts averaged approximately 
1,910 per month; in the second quarter approximately 4,070 per month; 
and in the third quarter nearly 7,500 per month. As of Nov. 11, the 
total of orders placed for Canadian account amounted to $540,000,000, 
and for British account $309,000,000, making a grand total of $849,000,000. 

The Department also commenced to examine and organize sources 
of supply, and to mobilize the resources of Canada for the prosecution 
of the War. In this connection, six Controllers have been appointed to 
deal with timber, steel, oil, metals; machine tools, and power. A War- 
time Industries Control Board composed of these Controllers was formed 
to co-ordinate their work. In November, 1940, the Government also 
appointed a War-time Requirements Board to ensure that war needs, 
in the order of their importance, shall have priority over all other needs, 
and to advise the Government on planning the most productive use of 
available resources for war purposes. In addition, eight Government- 
owned corporations have been established to carry out special functions 
in connection with the purchasing and production of equipment, supplies, 
or materials necessary for war purposes. 

Within a few hours of the outbreak of war in Europe the War-time 
Prices and Trade Board was set up. This important body, composed of 
senior civil servants, was charged with responsibility for arranging sup- 
plies of necessities where shortages appear likely, for controlling prices 
in such a way as to prevent profiteering and, when and where neces- 
sary, for instituting systems of rationing and control. The Board was 
given wide powers to make and enforce regulations and has, in general, 
secured the widespread co-operation of producers and traders alike. 

In September, 1940, the Board was given power to control rents and 
it proceeded to put into effect a standstill order fixing rents, in certain 
areas of special war-time demand, at the level of Jan. 2, 1940, in order to 
check the rapid increase in rents which had been going on in these areas. 
A Rentals Administrator was appointed and local Rentals Committees 
were set up. 

The Government also appointed a special Agricultural Supplies Com- 
mittee (later changed to a Board) to deal with problems of agricultural 


* See Unrevised Hansard, Page 286. 
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supplies and marketing under war-time conditions.* A Bacon Board 
was set up to deal with exports of bacon and hams to the United King- 
dom under the agreement concluded by the two Governments. It com- 
menced operations on Jan. 20. A Dairy Products Board was later estab- 
lished to deal, in a somewhat similar way, with exports of cheese and 
other dairy products. 

The Canadian Shipping Board was established in December, 1939, 
succeeding the Ship Licensing Board. It has some control of the Canadian 
Merchant Marine, assists in obtaining shipping space for Canadian export 
trade and, in general, deals with Canadian shipping problems. Mention 
should also be made of the Voluntary Service Registration Bureau which 
keeps a record of all men and women who have indicated their willingness 
to take part in war-time activities of all kinds. 

The supply of skilled labour is of particular importance in the estab- 
lishment of large-scale war industries as well as in providing the many 
skilled tradesmen required by the armed forces themselves. The Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Department of Munitions and Supply have dealt 
with various aspects of the labour supply problem including the training 
of labour for war work, in which private employers and provincial and 
municipal authorities have co-operated. In June, 1940, a National Labour 
Supply Council was established to advise the Minister of Labour on 
questions concerning labour supply and training. This Council was com- 
posed of representatives of trade unions and of employers and their 
organizations. In October, 1940, an Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination was established to consider various aspects of 
labour policy and to ensure that the activities of the various Depart- 
ments concerned with labour and employment should be properly co- 
ordinated. 

An Advisory Committee on Economic Policy advises the Cabinet 
directly on the co-ordination and control of economic aspects of the War 
effort. This Committee is made up almost entirely of senior civil ser- 
vants who are thoroughly familiar with both the principles and the prac- 
tice of economic affairs. 

After the enactment of the National Resources Mobilization Act, a 
Department of National War Services was established in July, under a 
separate Minister (Hon. J. G. Gardiner), to undertake the National 
Registration of Canadian man-power, and also to co-ordinate and develop 
the various voluntary war services throughout the country. The new 
Minister and Department were also to take over the existing govern- 
ment information and publicity services in connection with the War. 
The most urgent task of the new Department was the preparation for the 
National Registration (see p. 44). The most immediate use of the 
registration was for the selection of single men of specified age groups 
to be called up for military training for service in Canada. Provisions 
were made to ensure that this calling up be done in such a way as to 


* The Minister of Agriculture described the War organizations related to his Department in 
the House of Commons on May 23, 1940 (see unrevised Hansard, p. 183). 
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cause the minimum interference with production in essential industries. 
The registration will also be used as a source of information on man- 
power available for other essential work in war time. 


The war economic organization as at Dec. 1 is shown in the chart 
at p. 18. 


The Financing of Canada’s War Effort.—Since the War of 1914-18 
Canada has become much stronger financially and, indeed, has now a 
well-developed and relatively mature financial system, both public and 
private. The keystone of this structure was placed in 1935 by the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada. On entering this War the Dominion 
had, therefore, sufficient financial machinery to carry out the heavy tasks 
that war demands. 


At the emergency session of Parliament in September, 1939, an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 was passed to cover war expenditures, and with this 
was lumped the unexpended funds of the Department of National Defence 
that had been voted at the first 1939 session. The first War Budget, which 
was brought down on Sept. 12 by the Minister of National Revenue, set 
forth the general policies of war finance that the Government proposed to 
follow. In this Budget moderate increases were announced in income 
taxes and substantial increases were made in taxes upon certain luxuries 
and semi-luxuries, notably beverages and tobacco. An excess profits tax 
was enacted to divert to the Treasury a large part of increased profits 
arising from war-time conditions. 


When Parliament assembled in May, a War Appropriation of 
$700,000,000 was passed to meet the costs in 1940-41 of the greatly 
extended War effort. The Minister of Finance later stated in his Budget 
Speech that war expenditures during the fiscal year would probably exceed 
that figure and amount to $850,000,000 or $900,000,000. Estimates sub-— 
mitted to Parliament for other expenditures amounted to $448,000,000, 
showing a substantial reduction from the corresponding figure of $525,- 
000,000 in the previous year. The second War Budget, brought down on 
June 24, provided for substantial increases in taxes to meet a portion 
of these additional costs of war. The graduated rates of the personal 
income tax were raised very substantially and exemption limits were 
reduced. A National Defence Tax was introduced applying broadly to 
all persons receiving incomes of more than $600 per annum. So far as 
possible, this tax is deducted at the source. The Excess Profits Tax was 
revised and made much more severe. In order to conserve exchange, 
a War Exchange Tax of 10 p.c. was imposed on all imports except those 
from the Empire. The excise tax on automobiles was made much more 
severe and steeply graduated in the upper brackets. The Minister of 
Finance estimated that thesg, and the other less important changes, 
would produce an increase of $280,000,000 in tax revenue in a full year. 


War expenditures durigg the first twelve months of the War 
amoynted to approximately $290,000,000. At the end of this period, 
however, they had reachad a much higher rate than this average; the 
figure of War expenditure for the month of August, 1940, was approxi- 
mately $59,300,000, for September it was $66,700,000 and for October 
$81,700,000. 
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While the United Kingdom is able to pay for a large part of what she 
buys in Canada either with the proceeds of her sales to Canada, or with 
cash, there is a considerable excess to be paid for otherwise. Canadian 
dollars for the payment of a large part of this excess are provided by the 
repatriation of securities, under arrangements by which Canada buys back 
or redeems in dollars Canadian securities that have been held in London. 
Most of this process is carried out directly by the Governments, the Cana- 
dian Government raising Canadian dollars and paying them to the British 
Government in return for the securities that the British Government 
obtains in the United Kingdom and is able to pay for there in sterling. 


Four major borrowing operations were carried out by the Dominion 
Government during the first fifteen months of the War. The first was of 
a short-term character, taking the form of a sale to the chartered banks 
of 2-year 2 p.c. notes to the value of $200,000,000. The next borrowing 
was the issue of the First War Loan of $200,000,000 31 p.c. bonds and an 
unspecified amount in conversion in January, 1940, by which time it was 
judged that incomes and savings had increased sufficiently to ensure 
the success of a large public loan. The issue was quickly oversubscribed. 
Total cash subscriptions were $321,276,850, to which $200,000,000 in securi- 
ties was issued, the larger subscriptions being subject to allotment; con- 
version subscriptions were allotted $50,000,000 of bonds. In the latter 
part of May a National Savings Campaign was launched for the sale of 
war savings certificates and war savings stamps. The certificates are sold 
for four-fifths of the face value. They mature in 74 years, which gives 
a return of 25 p.c. on the money invested, amounting to 3 p.c. per year, 
compound interest. Up to Oct. 31 certificates to a total face value of 
$26,091,680 had been sold, and in addition war savings stamps to a value 
of $1,424,061.25 had been sold and not yet turned in for certificates. 

The latest loan was the Second War Loan, issued in September, 1940. 
This consisted of an offer, for cash subscription, of $300,000,000 of 12-year 
3 p.c. bonds, at a price of $98.75 to yield 34 p.c. The bonds were also 
offered in conversion for an issue of bondings maturing Sept. 1. Sub- 
_ scription books opened Sept. 9 and remained open two weeks. Total cash 
subscriptions amounted to $342,248,300, and conversion subscriptions to 
$24,946,200. The specified total of $300,000,000 was allotted to cash sub- 
scriptions and conversion subscriptions were met in full. 


In addition to these normal methods of borrowing, the Dominion 
Government has received a substantial number of non-interest-bearing 
loans, both large and small, from public-spirited citizens. Special pro- 
vision was made for the issue of non-interest-bearing certificates of in- 
debtedness for this purpose. Up to Nov. 18, 1940, 466 of these loans had 
been received, for a total amount of $2,843,297.07. 


The Foreign Exchange Control Board was established and its powers 
defined by Order in Council of Sept. 15, 1989 and control began next day. 
The Government took this step resolutely but reluctantly, because the 
commercial and financial ties between Canada and other countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, are very close indeed and there has always 
been the greatest freedom of financial intercourse between Canada and 
the outside world. The Board has power to license imports and exports 
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of goods, currency, and capital (as for example in the form of securities). 
All transactions with residents of other countries are subject to its regu- 
lations. Early in July, the Board, with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, ceased selling foreign exchange to Canadian residents for the pur- 
pose of pleasure travel, in order to conserve exchange for the purchase 
of essential war supplies. 

On Apr. 30 a Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order was passed requiring 
all Canadian residents to sell their holdings of foreign exchange (but not 
of foreign securities) to the Foreign Exchange Control Board before the 
end of May. The Board permitted those who needed a current supply 
of foreign exchange in carrying on their normal business to retain enough 
for this purpose. At the same time the Bank of Canada sold its gold 
reserves to the Board in order that all the nation’s liquid reserves, both 
of gold and exchange, might be centralized in the hands of the one 
agency. The Exchange Fund, established in 1935 and used by the Board 
in its operations, was increased by $325,000,000 in order to enable the 
Board to purchase the gold and foreign exchange referred to above. 


National Defence 


The Administration of National Defence.—The ever-increasing 
responsibilities that the War brought to the defence services in Canada 
and the importance that the Air Arm was assuming in the defence picture, 
especially in relation to the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, 
made it necessary to set up a separate Department of National Defence 
for Air in May, 1940. On May 22, the Air Ministry Bill (amending the 
National Defence Act) providing for this Department received Royal 
Assent. The Hon. C. G. Power, Postmaster General, was made Minister 
and in addressing Parliament in support of the Bill he warmly com- 
mended the move, pointing out the arrangements for closest co-operation 
between the Defence Departments. 

After the accident in June that deprived the Dominion of the ser- 
vices of the Hon. Norman Rogers, Minister of National Defence during 
the early months of war, Colonel the Hon. J. L. Ralston became Minister 
of National Defence, and the National Defence Act was again amended 
on July 8, 1940. A separate Department of National Defence for Naval 
Services was later established; the Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, Premier of 
Nova Scotia, was appointed Minister. 


Provision was also made for the appointment of an Associate Min- 
ister of National Defence in order to facilitate the work of the Depart- 
ment, make it possible to have ministerial attention given to vitally 
important matters, and help to avoid congestion by providing two outlets 
instead of one. Mr. Power, who had been Acting Minister of National 
Defence for extended periods, while retaining the portfolio for Air also 
became Associate Minister of National Defence with the Hon. J. L. 
Ralston. The Department thus had the benefit of his recognized organ- 
izing ability and the experience he has acquired in the many phases of 
departmental activities. The Minister of National Defence is the Senior 
Minister with directing and complete ministerial authority. 
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The Army.—As soon as the emergent requirements for home and 
coastal defence and the protection of vulnerable points had been met, 
attention was directed to the establishment of a force to be available 
for service in Canada or overseas as the occasion might demand. One 
division and some ancillary troops were despatched overseas during the 
latter part of 1939, and were followed by additional troops, including the 
Second Division, in the spring of 1940. 


During May and the early part of June troops were despatched out- 
side of Canada to the West Indies, Iceland, and Newfoundland. 


Meanwhile, further mobilization was carried out and plans for the 
direct defence of the East Coast were further advanced by the formation 
of an Atlantic Command. This is responsible for all matters of defence 
in the coastal area, including measures adopted for the defence of New- 
foundland in co-operation with the Newfoundland Government and for 
the control of a mobile force stationed in the Maritime Provinces. 

By agreement between the Governments of Canada and the United 
States, a Permanent Joint Defence Board consisting of representatives 
of the Governments and of the fighting services of both countries was 
constituted in August, 1940. The duties of the Board are to consider 
the problem of defence of the North American Continent and to ensure 
effective co-operation in defence matters that affect both nations. 

Following passage of the National Resources Mobilization Act, plans 
for training at Militia training centres were prepared and the first 30,000 
men commenced one month’s training on Oct. 9. Instruction given at 
these centres is designed to give the man called up some basic training 
in subjects common to the Navy, Army, and Air Force and in doing 
so to increase his physical fitness to the greatest possible extent during 
the time available. 

At the request of the Government of the United Kingdom, the 
Canadian Forestry Corps—to consist initially of twenty forestry com- 
panies—was formed. Its duties will be similar to those in the War of 
1914-18, that is, to exploit the use of the forests of the United Kingdom 
for war purposes and thereby to economize shipping that would other- 
wise be required for the carriage of lumber and timber. 

The organization, training, and equipment of the Canadian Forces 
conforms, in general, to British practice, as is customary throughout the 
Empire. Modifications have been made where necessary to suit Cana- 
dian conditions and to facilitate the production of equipment in Cana- 
dian factories, which are rapidly becoming the main source of supply for 
our forces both overseas and in Canada. 


The Navy.—The task of the Navy in time of war is twofold; to 
protect Canada’s coast and its coastal waters; and to guard all shipping, 
both approaching and leaving its shores. The fighting ships of Canada’s 
Navy have taken part in econvoying merchant ships in this regard. 


A phase of naval work that is of great importance is that connected 
with coast defence including the provision of defences against submarines 
and armed raiders at harbour entrances, as well as the installation of 
anti-submarine nets for harbour defence. 
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The closest co-operation between the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Canadian Navy has been maintained at all times; this accounts in no 
small way for the fact that members of either fleet can, at a moment’s 
notice, be transferred to the other without delay. 

Although R.C.N. ships never act as ocean escort to convoys (R.N. 
ships always do) they are responsible for the convoys’ passage through the 
dangerous waters adjacent to harbour approaches. During her period of 
operation in European waters H.M.CS. Restigouche escorted six convoys 
through the German ‘blockade’ without the loss of a single vessel. Latest 
figures reveal that of the 3,302 ships that have left Eastern ports in convoy, 
72 or 2°18 p.c. have been lost as a result of enemy action—none of them in 
Canadian coastal waters. 

The ships of the R.C.N. have been augmented since the outbreak 
of war by the addition of a flotilla leader and six “ over-age ”” United 
States destroyers (see p. 4). One hundred and thirty vessels of various 
types were pressed into service as minesweepers, patrol vessels, etc. Some 
of these were bought outright from other branches of the Government 
or from private interests. Some, indeed, were donated by public-spirited 
citizens of the Dominion. Three C.N.R. liners were bought for conversion 
into armed merchant cruisers. One of these, H.M.C.S. Prince Robert, 
commissioned on Aug. 1, 1940, captured the speedy German freighter 
Weser off the coast of Mexico. Contracts were given for the construction 
of 60 “corvettes” (190-foot patrol boats), 18 steam and 10 diesel mine- 
sweepers, 12 speedy motor torpedo boats and 24 “Fairmiles” (fast- 
manceuvrable craft for anti-submarine work). . 

To replace H.M.CS. Fraser, the first R.C.N. ship lost in the present 
conflict, H.M.C.S. Margaree, a Class D destroyer, was acquired from the 
Royal Navy in late August, 1940. Unfortunately, H.M.C.S. Margaree was 
lost while performing convoy duty on Oct. 22, 1940. The sinking of the 
Bras d’Or, due to a strong gale and a heavy sea, in early November, 1940, 
brought to three the number of vessels lost by the R.C.N. to date. 

By June, 1940, the first detachments of officers from the Royal Can- 
adian Naval Volunteer Reserve had completed training in England. Some 
units have seen service in the Caribbean Sea and European waters, and on 
several occasions they have played important roles in the capture of 
enemy ships. A sequel to the sinking of the Fraser was the rescue of a 
majority of the survivors by H.M.CS. Restigouche. Soon after this, 
H.M.CS. St. Laurent rescued upwards of 700 persons from the Arandora 
Star which was torpedoed en route to Canada with German and Italian 
internees. H.M.CS. Skeena took part in the rescue work of the ss. Manipur 
after the vessel was damaged by enemy action. For gallantry displayed 
during the evacuation from France, three officers of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Volunteer Reserve were awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force.—The R.C.A.F. plays a part of con- 
siderable importance in the Empire’s War effort. At the outset of the 
War, Canada had a well-trained air force that could have been sent over- 
seas for immediate service, but it was decided that the R.C.A.F. should be 
used as a nucleus of a vast Empire air training plan which would provide, 
over the years, an inexhaustible supply of pilots, air observers, and air 
gunners. On Oct. 12, 1939, the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
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was announced, and, early in November, air missions representing the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand met at Ottawa. On Dec. 
17 an Agreement was made providing for the establishment of 67 schools 
in Canada for the training of pilots, air observers, and wireless operator- 
air gunners. This Agreement, enlarged now to embrace 83 schools, will 
remain in force until Mar. 31, 1948, but may be terminated or extended 
by mutual consent. The Plan, as first drawn up, has been shortened in 
several respects in order to accelerate the output of personnel that events 
in Europe have demanded. A special article on the organization of the 
Plan and the progress that has been made to date is printed at pp. 17 to 
26. The cost is estimated at $600,000,000, of which Canada’s share is 
$350,000,000. 

The work of planning and laying out airports and providing equipment 
for the Trans-Canada Airway in years previous to the outbreak of war, 
has proved to be a very substantial contribution to the actual War effort. 
Indeed, the excellent advantages possessed by the Dominion for air training 
were largely instrumental in the choice of Canada as the locale of the Plan. 

But, while the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan is the main 
direction in which the R.C.A.F. is advancing Canada’s War effort, there are 
other important ways in which support is being given. There are a great 
number of Canadians already serving overseas both with the R.A.F. and 
in squadrons of the R.C.A.F. operating with the R.A.F. Canadian airmen 
are also manning home defences, sea coasts, and vital territories, as well as 
convoying ships and ‘spotting’ for the Royal Canadian Navy. Thus in a 
three-fold way the R.C.A.F. has taken to the air and is carrying on in the 
traditions set by the Canadians in 1914-18. 

Whereas in September, 1939, the R.C.A.F. had 450 officers and 4,000 
airmen, on Sept. 15, 1940, the strength was in excess of five times these 
figures. 


H.M.C.S. Fraser, the First Canadian Naval Vessel to be Lost in the War.—The 
Fraser was sunk in a collision off the French coast on June 25, 1940. 


Courtesy, Department of National Defence. 
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WAR —UORGANIZATION 


CABINET COMMITTEES RELATED AGENCIES 


WARTI 
Economic Advisary Committce (Prime Minister) 
Inventions Board (Trade and Commerce) 
War Technical and Scientific 
Development Committee (Trade and Commerce) 
anadian Section of Permanent 
Joint Defence Board (Prime Minister) 


ional enn 
National Research Council (Trade and Com) 
Civil Service Commission (Secretary of State) 


WaRTM 

Foreign Exchange oneal Board apes 
Wartime Industries Control Board (Munitions 8 Supply’ 
Wartime Requirements Board (Munitions and Supply, 

National War Savings Committee (Finance) 
War Contracts Depreciation Board (Nat.Revenue) 
Board of Referees under Excess 

Profit Tax Act (National Revenue) 


~— 


WAR FINANCE 


AND SUPPLY 


STATUTORY 
Bank of Canada (Finance) 


WARTIME 
Agricultural Supplies Board (Agriculture) 
Bacon Board (Agriculture 
Advisory Committee to Bacon Board (Agriculture) 
airy Products Board (Agriculture 
Wartime Fisheries Advisory Board (Fisheries) 
Lobster Controller and Advisory Board (Fisheries) 


STATUTORY 
Salt Fish Board (Fisheries) 
WARTIM 
WHEAT Advisory Committee to Wheat ee (Trade aCom 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING 


ECONOMIC STATUTORY 
Canadian Wheat Board (Trade and Commerce) 
DEFENCE Board of Grain Commissioners(Trade and Commerce) 


FUEL AND 
POWER 


Ae © Fas 
Dominion Fuel Board (Mines and Resources) 


WARTIME 
Canadian Shipping Board (Trade and Commerce) 
Transport Controller eee 
Canadian Temporary Great Lakes- 
St.Lawrence Basin Committee (Transport) 


WAR SPECIAL 


T SHIPPING AND 
COMMITTEE [COMMITTEES 


TRANSPORTATION 


STATUTORY 
Board of Transport Commissioners (Transport) 
National Harbours Board (Transport) 


PRICE CONTROL 
AND LABOUR 


f WARTIME 
Wartime Prices and (Administrators of ena 
Trade Board (Labour) Hides & Leather,Coal, Gils Rentals 


STATUTORY 
Commissioner under Combines 
Investigation Act (Labour) 


MM“ 
4 


The Departments to which the Agencies are 
related appear in parenthesis. 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


WARTIME 

National Labour Supply Council (Labour) 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination (Labour) 


t 
The Fersonnel of the War Committee consists of : 


Prime Minister, Leader of Government in Senate, 
Mister of Justice, Minister of Finance, Minister 
of National Defence, Minister of Mines an 
Resources, Minister of Munitiong and Supply, 
Minister of National Defence for Air, Minister INTERNAL 
of National Defence for Naval Affairs, Minister 

of National War Services. SECURITY 


W. 
Custodian of Enem Freperty (Sterley of State) 
egistrar General of Alien Enemies (Justice) 
Director of Internment Operations(Sec. of State) 
Dependents Allowance Board (National Defence) 
Advisory Committee on Enemy Aliens (Justice) 
WARTIME 
Censorship Co-ordination Committee Get Defence, 
Postmaster General, Secretary of State, Transport) 
Director of Public Information(Nat Wer Services 


LEGISLATION 


PUBLIC 


STATUTORY 
INFORMATION Can. Broadcasting Corporation (Munitions a Supply) 
National Film Board (Trade and Com.) 
DEMOBILIZATION AND STATUTORY 
fi Can.Pension Commission (Pen. and Nat.Health 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT War Veterans’ Allowance gna an Naat 
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Economic Conditions in Canada at the Close of 1940 


In the following paragraphs the 
statistics and trends given in the 
chapter material of this Handbook 
in relation to certain outstanding 
branches of Canadian economy, are 
brought up to the time of going 
to press. : 


Agriculture.—Canada’s wheat crop 
for 1940 is estimated at 547,000,000 
bushels as compared with 490,000,000 
bushels in 1939. Of these 547,000,000 
bushels, about 427,000,000 bushels, in 
addition to the carryover of 301,000,000 
bushels from the last crop year, are 
considered to be available for export 
during the present crop year. 


Crops other than wheat were also 
generally larger in 1940 than in 1939, 
the important oat crop being esti- 
mated at 388,000,000 bushels against 

aU ee en Ee 384,000,000 bushels and barley at 

105,000,000 bushels against 103,000,000 
bushels. Mixed grains are estimated at 44,000,000 bushels, unchanged from 
1939, and rye at 14,000,000 bushels against 15,000,000 bushels. The estimated 
crops of peas and buckwheat are practically unchanged from 1939; on the 
whole, however, the field crops are estimated as being 6 p.c. greater in 
volume and the first estimate of their total value is $648,286,000 as com- 
pared with $669,672,000 in 19389, a decrease of 3 p.c. The wheat crop was 
valued at $280,582,000, an increase of over 5 p.c. 

As regards animal husbandry, it may be noted that the meat trade 
was distinctly more active in the first 48 weeks of 1940 than in the same 
period of 1989. Cattle slaughterings in the same period increased by 
nearly 2 p.c. over 1989 and hog slaughterings by 48 p.c. Recently the 
British Government has renewed the contract for a year’s supply of 
Canadian bacon, amounting to 425,000,000 Ib. 


Mines and Minerals.—In 1940 increased production by the Canadian 
mining industry reflected for the second consecutive year the tempo of 
war-time conditions. Statistical returns received from operators during 
the first nine months of the year indicated an increase in output over 1939 
in almost all branches of the industry. The stability and efficiency of this 
great basic industry are proving to be of ever increasing importance as 
factors in the Empire’s magnificent War effort. Gold output should surpass 
the previous high record of 5,094,379 ounces established in 1939. This is 
of very great significance in financing the purchase of war materials from 
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foreign countries. A satisfactory output of the non-ferrous metals, including 
nickel, copper, lead and zinc, was maintained throughout the year and 
increased shipments of cement, clay products and other structural materials 
emphasized the rapid expansion in war-time construction. A distinct 
increase in production of Canadian coal during the year under review 
helped to conserve foreign exchange while an expansion in crude-petroleum 
and natural-gas production continued in the important Turner Valley oil 
fields of Alberta. 


Forestry.—During 1940 the Canadian lumber industry was called upon 
to take a leading part in the national War effort. Following the loss of 
other sources of supply, shipments of Canadian lumber to the United 
Kingdom rose to the exceptionally large volume of 1,600 million board 
feet. Exports of planks and boards in the first 10 months were 2,030 million 
board feet, an increase of 11 p.c. over the corresponding figure of 1939, 
while newsprint production, at 2,883,562 tons, was over 23 p.c. more than 
in the same period of 1939. Exports of lumber to the United States 
increased in value and provided American dollars urgently needed for the 
purchase of war supplies. 


The industry provided lumber for some 5,000 buildings erected at 
air-training schools, air stations, and military training camps, and structural 
timbers were supplied for more than 335 aircraft hangars and drill halls. 


The index number of employment in logging was 258°6 at Nov. 1, 1940, 
as compared with 206-4 at the same date of 1939. 


Central Electric Stations.—Electric power production is one of Canada’s 
leading and most rapidly expanding industries; output of electric power 
being now five times as large as in 1919, the earliest year for which this 
figure of output is available. Pulp and paper and mining companies 
purchase a-very large proportion of the output of central electric stations. 
In the first ten months of 1940 the output of electric power was 24,971 
million kilowatt hours, the highest figure on record for this period and an 
increase of 8 p.c. over the corresponding period of 1939. About 98 p.c. of 
Canada’s electric power is produced from water. Indeed, in the production 
of hydro-electricity, Canada is second only to the United States and in 
aggregate production of electricity was fifth among the nations of the 
world in 1938. The consumption of firm power has increased steadily and 
for the first ten months of 1940 amounted to 18,892 million kwh. which 
was 16 p.c. above the firm power consumption in 1939. 


Manufactures.—As pointed out at p. 112, the best barometer of 
conditions in the manufacturing industry, until the 1939 and 1940 Censuses 
of Industry have been completed, are provided by indexes of employment 
‘compiled, month by month, in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A table 
showing these indexes down to November, 1940, is there given, and it will 
be seen that from September, 1939, to November 1, 1940, the index, based 


on 1926 as 100, advanced from 115-3 to 144:6. 


A monthly index of manufacturing production is constructed in the 
Bureau from 30 significant factors and this has shown a general upward 
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trend with minor fluctuations, and over the first 12 months of the War 
effort it rose from 121-3 in September, 1939, to 142-4 in April, 1940, and 
to 174-2 in October. 


External Trade.—Canadian exports, excluding gold, totalled $964,000,000 
in the ten-month period ended Oct., 1940, against $727,000,000 in the 
corresponding period of the previous year, an increase of 33 p.c. A very 
large part of this rise is represented by exports to the United Kingdom 
which at $424,000,000 were up 58 p.c., though other countries, notably the 
United States (26 p.c.), Australia (13 p.c.), and British S. Africa (119 p.c.) 
showed substantial gains; Japan fell from $24,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Imports for the first ten months of 1940 were 47 p.c. above the same 
months of 1939, standing at $877,000,000 against $594,000,000. The United 
States accounted for more than three-quarters of the increase. Total trade 
(imports and exports combined) has increased to the point where, for the 
month of October, it stood at $215,000,000—higher than for any other 
month since 1929. 

The export balance of trade was $99,000,000, which represented a 
decline from the previous year of 30 p.c. This balance was supplemented 
by net exports of non-monetary gold amounting to $169,000,000. 


Employment.—The response of Canadian industry to war-time demands 
resulted, during 1940, in a volume of employment greatly exceeding that 
of any other year in the Dominion’s history. From Apr. 1, the trend was 
consistently upward; between that date and Nov. 1, the index rose by 
over 24 p.c., a larger-than-normal advance, which represented an increase of 
some 267,400 men and women in the working forces of the employers 
reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. At Nov. 1, returns were 
received from 12,892 establishments, whose staffs aggregated 1,364,720, while 
the index, based on the 1926 average as 100, stood at 1389-2, the highest on 
record; the Nov. 1, 1939, figure was 123-6. 

The improvement in 1940 extended to all parts of the country and to 
all industries. The gains in manufacturing were particularly pronounced, 
employment in factories rising to unprecedented levels. The non-manu- 
facturing divisions also showed considerable activity, although construction, 
as a whole, lagged behind other classes during most of the year; this was 
due to curtailment in the highway group, although building construction 
afforded more employment than in any other year since 1931. 

The expansion in industrial activity resulted in a marked decline in 
unemployment; it is estimated that the proportion of unemployed among 
the total number of wage-earners declined from 13-8 p.c. in January, 1940, 
to 4 p.c. at the end of October; in October, 1939, the estimate was 10 p.c. 


Following a sharp advance in the last four months of 1939, 
movements in commodity prices during 1940 were comparatively small. 
Except in the case of security prices, 1940 year-end levels were slightly 
higher than in December, 1939. Wholesale price levels have been held in 
check by sharp declines in grain quotations in May and June, and farm 
products, as a group, suffered major losses during the year. Increases in 
clothing and home furnishings have been the main contributing factor to 
a rise of approximately 3 p.c. in living costs. 


Prices. 
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On Oct. 12, 1939, about six weeks after the outbreak of war, a 
comprehensive scheme of Empire air training was announced simultane- 
ously in the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. This 
plan, known as the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, is a vast 
enterprise undertaken by the four contracting Governments to assure an 
inexhaustible supply of trained airmen to carry on the war against the 
totalitarian powers. The Agreement was signed in December, 1939. 

_ The Plan was initiated by the United Kingdom and Canada. The 
former realized that, if ultimate victory was to be achieved, mastery of 
the air, as well as of the sea, would be a deciding factor, and that the 
organization of Empire resources for the rapid and efficient training of 
pilots, air observers, and air gunners was necessary. The growth and 
expansion of the aircraft industry in the United Kingdom and her huge 
purchases of aircraft abroad made it necessary that she should look ahead 
to the training of the personnel required to man her aircraft. ‘The area of 
the United Kingdom is little more than one-quarter the land area of 
Ontario and the thickly populated and highly industrialized areas; the 
relatively short distances; the limited number of aerodrome sites available 
for practice purposes on such a scale as war demands and when operational 
needs under conditions of ‘total warfare’ are taken care of, not to speak 
of the confusion of attempting to provide for preliminary training of the 
necessary numbers in what is actually a front line defensive system; the 
climatic conditions of fog and cloud that restrict the number of flying days 
available; and the compact honey-combed nature of the countryside all 
militated against the establishment of a vast training scheme in Britain. 

Canada, on the other hand, possesses all the advantages and none of 
the disadvantages as the locale of such a training scheme. Her wide 
distances and organized system of aerodrome sites along the Trans-Canada 
Airway; her potential industrial output of machines and equipment 
compared with the other Dominions; her close relations with, and proximity 
to, the industrial centres of the United States where large British purchases 
of aircraft are made; her relative nearness to the United Kingdom 
combined with safety from enemy attacks; and the aptitude and proven 
skill of her sons for flying all combine to place her in an exceptional 
position to make a great contribution to the Empire scheme. This, Canada 
consented to do and has bent every effort to make the Plan, which has 
become “Canada’s greatest single enterprise”, a success. The program is 
being carried out in Canada, administered by the Government of Canada, 
and organized and operated by the Royal Canadian Air Force. The 
Department of Munitions and Supply is responsible for the construction 
of buildings, etc., but the Transport Department built the aerodromes. 

The Commonwealth Air Training Plan produces its pilots, air observers, 
and air gunners for service in the Royal Air Force. These are separate 
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Rigging Class at the 
School of Aeronautical 
Engineering, Montreal. 


Instruction under the 
B.C.A.T. Plan at the 
Wireless School, 
Montreal. 


; Future 
Air-Frame Mechanics 
in School. 


Courtesy, Department of National 
Defence for Air. 
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altogether from airmen already sent from Canada for service overseas by 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, which are a voluntary and entirely supple- 
mentary contribution and retain their identity as the R.C.A.F. Another 
contribution to Canada’s War effort in the air is that section of the R.C.A.F. 
known as the Home War Establishment, whose principal duty is the defence 
of Canada. Its function is to carry out reconnaissance duties, to engage 
in anti-submarine patrol, to provide aerial protection to convoys going 
overseas, to Newfoundland, or to the Caribbean. Besides this, it is charged 
with the duty of training men for its own operations and overseas service. 


The Plan.—As at first outlined, the total cost of the project was 
estimated at $600,000,000, of which Canada’s contribution was set at 
$350,000,000, including the entire cost of the Initial Training and Element- 
ary Flying Training Schools. Canada was to provide, moreover, about 
80 p.c. of the pupils, and about 90 p.c. of the personnel of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force was to serve as administrators and instructors. A 
personnel of over 40,000 was estimated as required to operate its various 
facilities. Schedules were established that were to bring the Plan to its 
predetermined capacity by the beginning of 1942 and, in the meantime, 
progressively increasing numbers of pilots, air observers, and air gunners 
were to be trained. The qualifying factors to the success of the program 
were the construction to schedule of aerodromes, buildings, aircraft, and 
engines, and the training of maintenance crews, administration personnel, 
instructional staff, and students. 


Administration.—The organization and executive command of the 
‘training schools under the Commonwealth Plan has been entrusted to the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. A supervisory board has been established for 
the general supervision of the Plan and meets at regular intervals. The 
Minister of National Defence for Air is Chairman of the Board and 
members include the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, representatives of the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Australia in the persons of the High Commissioner in Canada for the 
United Kingdom, the High Commissioner for Australia, and a representa- 
tive of New Zealand, the Deputy Minister of National Defence for Air, 
and the Chief of the Air Staff for Canada. 


The country is divided into four Training Commands: No. 1 Command, 
with Headquarters at Toronto, includes eastern Ontario with the exception 
of the Kingston, Mattawa, Montreal triangle; No. 3 Command, with 
Headquarters at Montreal, extends eastward from the No. 1 Command to 
the Atlantic seaboard; No. 2 Command, with Headquarters at Winnipeg, 
extends westward from a due north-south line drawn from the Lake 
Superior coast at Schreiber to the eastern limits of Alberta but does not 
include the southwest corner of Saskatchewan; No. 4 Command, with 
Headquarters at Regina, extends from this line to the Pacific Coast. 


Each Command is organized independently with its own schools, 
depots, and recruiting centres. Permanent corps of competent aero-engine 
mechanics, air-frame mechanics, and fabric and metal workers are main- 
tained at each Command to keep training equipment in perfect condition. 
With such rapid expansion as has taken place, it has been necessary to 
enlist the services of men from all walks of life. Administration personnel 
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Class-Room Scene at 
One of the Many Centres 
of the B.C.A.T. Plan. 


Students Undergoing 
Lewis Gun Training. 


Students in the 
Electrical Course. 


Courtesy, Department of 
National Defence for Air. ~ 
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has been recruited and trained for duty at all the 71 units for the training 
of pilots, air observers, and air gunners shown in the chart at p. 25 
besides those of Air Force Headquarters, R.C.A.F. Commands,-and schools 
for instructors. 


Selection of Sites for Schools and Aerodromes.—-The responsibility 
for the selection of suitable sites for the aerodromes required for the Plan 
and the preparation of these sites for use was placed on the Civil Aviation 
Branch of the Department of Transport, whose wide experience in connec- 
tion with the ten-year program of similar work on the Trans-Canada 
Airway proved invaluable. Their recommendation had subsequently to 
be passed by the Royal Canadian Air Force Aerodrome Development 
Committee. In the original program aerodromes were required for 26 
elementary training schools; 10 air observers schools; 10 bombing and 
gunnery schools; 16 service flying training schools, each requiring 3 
aerodromes; and 2 air navigation schools. As 8 Elementary Flying Training 
Schools operate from Air Observers School acrodromes, the total number 
of aerodrome projects amounted to 88. 


The rapid series of successes of German arms on the Continent of 
Europe in the summer of 1940, which culminated in the capitulation of 
France, placed the United Kingdom in a most critical position and made 
it necessary to advance the Commonwealth effort by all possible means. 
Speeding up of the construction program was, of course, fundamental 
since it was impossible to proceed with training without adequate facilities. 
The schedule contemplated construction over a period of two and a half 
years but 90 p.c. of the projects were completed by November, 1940. 


The factors governing the selection of sites for schools and the 
development of aerodromes were: (a) The cost of extending aerodromes 
previously used by the Trans-Canada Air Lines or establishments for other 
purposes as compared with the cost and development of new sites, taking 
into consideration equitable distribution as between the various provinces; 
(b) The value of new developments as a permanent asset to the Dominion 
as a whole for civil flying at the conclusion of the present conflict; (c) The 
character of the surrounding country and the proximity of hazards to 
flying; (d) The location of the sites with respect to railroads, highways, 
telegraph and telephone facilities, and adequate supplies of power; (e) The 
proximity of schools to aircraft and other plants to facilitate overhauls 
and maintenance of aircraft and. engines. 


Equipment.—Training aircraft for the Air Training Plan can be 
roughly divided into two classes, elementary trainers and advanced trainers. 
The elementary trainers are produced in Canada; some are equipped with 
engines obtained from the United Kingdom and others with engines 
obtained from the United States. The advanced trainers were to have 
been furnished by the United Kingdom as part of its contribution to the 
Plan. Some of these were to have been produced in the United Kingdom 
and others were to have been purchased in the United States and sent on 
to Canada. The change in the military situation during May made it 
difficult for the United Kingdom to make her contribution and it became 
necessary for her to suspend shipments for a time. Immediate arrange- 
ments were made to manufacture substitute aircraft in Canada and until 
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1. Student Pilots at Trenton, Ont. 
2. Servicing a “‘ Harvard”’ Trainer. 


3. Loading Bomb Racks of a Fairey 
“ Battle ”’. 


4. Radio Operator at His Key in a 
Flying Boat. 


5. Making Tea in the Compact Galley 
of a Flying Boat. 


6. Navigator at His Table in the Air. 


Courtesy, Department of National Defence for Air. 
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such production could be commenced and shipments resumed by the United 
Kingdom, the gap in the program was partly filled by the purchase of new 
and used aeroplanes from the United States. Each of the 16 Service Flying 
Training Schools, where pilot pupils do their intermediate and advanced 
training, requires, when in full operation, about 100 advanced trainers. 

The types of training aircraft include: The Fleet “Finch” and the 
de Havilland “Tiger Moth” for instruction at Elementary Flying Training 
Schools. The Avro “Anson” and North American “Harvard” for pilot 
instruction at Service Flying Training Schools (the former also for Air 
Navigation Schools). The Fairey “Battle” for use at Bombing and Gun- 
nery Schools, and Air Armament School. The Noorduyn “Norseman” for 
use at Wireless Schools and Air Navigation Schools. Other aircraft avail- 
able include Airspeed “Oxfords”, Lockheed “Hudsons”, Boeing transports, 
Douglas “Digbys”, and Westland “Lysanders”. 


Training.—Great technological progress has taken place in the science 
of aviation since the War of 1914-18. The super-speeds now attained and 
the intricate service-craft that are now standard require men who are 
young enough to withstand the physical strain and absorb the knowledge 
and technique required in the shortest possible time. It is essential that 
their instruction be thorough, efficient, and complete, for on them depends 
not only the success of the Plan, but in large measure the lives and future 
destiny of the nation. 

The vast majority of the personnel to be trained under the Plan will 
be Canadians. Practically all air recruits in the United Kingdom will be 
trained at home. In Australia and New Zealand all air recruits will receive 
their initial and elementary flying training at home, while most of the 
former and some of the latter will aiso receive advanced training in their 
respective countries. Under the Agreement, however, about one-fifth of the 
pupils who receive advanced training in Canada will come from the other 
two Dominions. A number will also be received from the United Kingdom, 
Newfoundland, and elsewhere. 

Since plans for the training scheme were first drawn up, changes have 
been introduced in order to accelerate the output of pilots and personnel 
to meet the urgent requirements that developments in Europe have made 
necessary. These were made with the least possible interference with 
efficiency or high standards of training by the provision of more equipment 
and facilities, the reorganization of courses, and the saving of time in 
the training sequences. The changes were made at the request of and in 
co-operation with the United Kingdom and have resulted in a substantial 
all-round speeding up of the Plan. 

The air-training program is illustrated in the diagram at p. 25. 

Applicants for air training under the Plan must subject themselves 
to interviews by the Officer Commanding at one of the 17 Recruiting 
Centres throughout Canada, and must undergo medical examination. They 
are then sent to one of the 4 Manning Depots where for two or three 
weeks they learn the ABC’s of Air Force life. From there they go to one 
of the three Initial Training Schools where a 4-week schedule takes 
them through courses in elementary mathematics, accounts, armament 
hygiene and sanitation, duties of an officer, drill and physical training, 
law and discipline, administration and organization. 
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A North American 
“* Harvard ”’ Used in 
Advanced Training. 


A Lockheed 
““ Hudson ” on Coastal 
Reconnaisance. 


Fairey ‘“‘ Battle ” Light 
Bombers as Used 
in Training. 


An Avro “‘ Anson ”’ 
Used for Training 
Bomber Crews. 


Below.—Light Training 
Machines Used for R.C.A.F. 
Preliminary Instruction. 


Courtesy, R.C.A.F. and Fleet 
Aircraft, Limited. 
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Results of progress through the Initial Training School determine the 
post for which each man is best fitted. The pilot must be between the 
ages of 18 and 31 and other members of the aircrews between the ages 
of 18 and 32. Prospective pilots are selected with the help of the ‘link 

trainer’, a machine resem- 
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observer upon whose shoul- 
ders, just as much as on the 
pilot’s, rests the responsi- 
bility of the ’plane’s mis- 
sion. The observer is also 
the bomb aimer and bomb 
dropper once he has navi- 
gated the ’plane to the 
objective. Chosen for his 
sense of responsibility and 
mathematical precision, the 
air observer student leaves 
the Initial Training School 
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PILOTS AIR OBSERVERS AIR GUNNERS 
25 Weeks Course 26 Weeks Course 26 Weeks Course 
for a 12-week course in an 
Air Observers School, where 


he learns air navigation, aerial photography, and reconnaissance duties 
such as sketching, observation, and spotting enemy positions and con- 
centrations. He then has 6 weeks at a Bombing and Gunnery School 
and 4 weeks at an Air Navigation School. The entire course for an air 
observer is 26 weeks. 


AIR NAVIGATION SCHOOLS (2) 


4 Weeks Course 


An aircraft needs a pilot to fly it, an air observer to navigate it, but 
it takes an air gunner to provide the protection from hostile ’planes so 
that all can reach the home base safely. When not fending off attacking 
enemy "planes, the air gunner is wireless operator and controls the means 
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of communication with the home base and other ’planes of the formation. 
The first stage of an air gunner’s training is a course of 18 weeks in a 
Wireless School. He then has 4 weeks at a Bombing and Conn ay School. 
The entire air gunner’s course runs to 26 weeks. 


At the conclusion of training, all specialists of high standing, coming 
from the ‘production line’ as pilots, air observers, or air gunners, enter the 
aircrew pool; here they are organized into aircrew units. This pool is 
the point where the graduates of the Air Training Plan step from training 
into active service. The majority go overseas. Some Canadians may 
remain in Canada for a time attached for further training to the home 
defence squadrons for active service on the sea coasts. 


Many recruits never attend an Initial Training School or Elementary 
Flying School but proceed from a Manning Depot to the Technical Train- 
ing School where they qualify as maintenance crews on the administrative 
side of the Plan. The centre of training for such crews is St. Thomas, Ont. 
The length of the technical course is 18 to 24 weeks and graduates are 
qualified in such trades as aero-engine mechanics, air-frame mechanics, 
fabric workers, instrument makers, electricians, and all allied Air Force 
trades. There have also been established Equipment Schools, Accountant 
Schools, Schools of Administration, and a Chef School. 


Post-War Dismantling.—When the War ends, all lands acquired for 
the Plan will remain Canadian Government property. With the exception 
of aircraft and equipment supplied by the United Kingdom, all other 
assets will be shared equally among the participating Dominions and the 
United Kingdom. 
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Colonel J. B. Mitchell, One of the Original Members of the R.C.M.P., and Mrs. Mitchell, 
Being Presented to Their Majesties, King George and Queen Elizabeth 
during the Royal Tour across Canada. 


Courtesy, R.C.M.P., Ottawa. 


The Old Mounted Police 

Fort at Battleford, before 

and during the Rebellion 
of 1885. 


Fort Walsh, Cypress Hills, 
1898. 


Concentration Camp, 


Blood Reserve, 1888. 


Fort Macleod, 1874. 


Courtesy, R.C.M.P., Ottawa. 


Barracks at Regina, Sask., 1940. 


Craig Harbour Post, Eastern Arctic, 1940. 


Patrol Boat St. Roch.—The pioneer vessel 
of the R.C.M.P. Marine Section. 


Launching of the R.C.M.P. 
Prevention Service Cruisers 
MacDonald and Laurier, 1937. 


R.C.M.P. Cruiser, Alachasse. 


Courtesy, R.C.M.P., Ottawa. 


Member of the R.C.M.P. on Parliament Hill, Ottawa. 


R.C.M.P. Contingent, Golden 
Gate Exposition, San 
Francisco, Cal., July, 1939. 


The King and Queen leaving 
the R.C.M.P. Chapel, Regina, 
Sask., on Their Tour across 
Canada, 1939 


R.C.M.P. Provost Company in 
England, 1940. 


Courtesy, R.C.M.P., Ottawa. 
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Background.—On the 23rd day of May 1873—six years after Con- 
federation—the Dominion Parliament authorized the establishment of the 
North West Mounted Police. It had been the intention to call the Force 
“Mounted Rifles” but in deference to suggestions reaching him, the Prime 
Minister, the Right Honourable Sir John A. Macdonald, had drawn his 
pen through the words and substituted “Mounted Police”. The organiza- 
tion of the Force was therefore intimately bound up with Confederation; 
it was, in fact, the direct result of the problems faced in opening up the 
western prairies, and linking the Provinces of Ontario and British Columbia 
by the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. When British Col- 
umbia entered Confederation in 1871 the Dominion Government had 
guaranteed this railway link between east and west. 

Since 1873 the Force has played a conspicuous part in the development 
of Canada and about it is woven the colourful picture of the settlement 
and welding into the Dominion framework of the vast Northwest. For 
two hundred years previous to Confederation the larger part of this area, 
vaguely defined as regards boundaries, was the territorial monopoly of 
Rupert’s Land, which had been granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
by Charles II of England in 1670. This Company, growing to be a powerful 
trading corporation, sold the territory, while reserving certain valuable 
rights, to the.young Dominion Government in 1870. There were troubles 
incidental to this transfer which made it necessary that the Dominion 
Government should have a force on the spot vested with the necessary 
authority to maintain law and order. 

From these beginnings, the present Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
has developed into a Force of nearly 4,000. To-day it represents Canada 
in every province and its activities have broadened out to comprise such 
duties as the suppression of smuggling and traffic in narcotic drugs as well 
as secret service activities: ministerial jurisdiction is vested in the Minister 
of Justice. 

It is the purpose of this article to summarize the history of the Force 
so far as space will permit. 


The Organization of the N.W.M.P., The ‘Great March’, and the 
Formative Period. 
was under way and Winnipeg had already become the gateway to an 
enormous and potentially rich area stretching westward approximately 
1,000 miles from the Red River Valley to the Rockies and from the 
United States boundary to the forest country of the North Saskatchewan. 
But, before these rich resources could be developed, a new order had to be 
established throughout what was naturally a vast Indian battleground and 
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buffalo pasture. Everywhere in this uncontrolled expanse, not only was 
an adequate and efficient force needed to furnish security for settlers and 
Indians, but to provide an efficient instrument for the assertion of the 
national authority, the enforcement of Jaw, and, eventually, the safe 
construction and operation of the proposed transcontinental railway. 

The Indians of the farther plains had never permitted permanent 
trading posts to be established among them, but had been accustomed to 
recelve trading visitors both from the Saskatchewan and the Missouri. 
With the coming of wagon trains from the latter (and not a few free 
traders with their carts from the Red River Settlement) loaded with 
“firewater”, a dangerous situation had resulted. Tribes were being con- 
stantly inflamed against tribes; Red men against Whites. Especially was 
this the case with the ferocious Blackfeet Nation—the Blackfeet proper, 
the Bloods, and Piegans, all speaking the same language, and the Sarcees, 
a small adopted tribe. 

So serious were the reports of disorder drifting eastward that the 
Dominion Government undertook to investigate the situation. An officer 
was assigned to examine the conditions, and his finding was that the 
entire Northwest was “without law, order or security for life or property”. 
He recommended the appointment of a Civil Magistrate or Commissioner, 
after the models existing in Ireland and India; the organization of a well- 
equipped force of from 100 to 150 men, one-third to be mounted; the 
establishment of several government posts; the extinguishment by treaty 
of Indian titles to the land, and other essentials. The commanding officer 
of the Canadian Militia was also despatched upon a western reconnaissance. 
He in turn reported that “a large military force was not required, but that 
the presence of a certain force would be found to be indispensable for the 
security of the country, to prevent bloodshed and preserve order”. Many 
Hudson’s Bay Company officers and church missionaries had made vigorous 
complaints; and finally it was learned that a veritable plague of illicit 
trafickers was swarming across the border to the utter demoralization of 
human life. Smallpox had also appeared and was reducing the Indians 
of the plains to a sorry plight. 

Outstanding incidents prompted the Government to adopt some form 
of regulation. In 1873 a small party of freebooters from beyond the 
boundary had fallen upon a camp of Assiniboines in the Cypress Hills, 
on the Canadian side, in retaliation, it was said, for wrongs inflicted by 
Indians from the north, and, with repeating rifles, had cut down the 
defenceless Red men indiscriminately. Settlers on their way north from 
the United States had been waylaid by debauched Indians and completely 
wiped out; and, for no apparent reason, a camp of Piegans had been 
butchered mercilessly to the number of 170 men, women, and children by 
armed White men. 

About this time, too, the demarcation of the western boundary between 
the United States and Canada was being carried forward under an Inter- 
national Boundary Commission—altogether it was a strenuous period for 
the young Dominion. The Fenian raids had drawn heavily upon the 
Treasury; the future of the railway planned to span the continent at 
tremendous expense was obscure; the new provinces of Manitoba and 
British Columbia were being organized; a severe trade depression prevailed, 
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and revenue was limited. To add to the seriousness of the situation was 
the inescapable fact that a reign of utter lawlessness had fallen upon the 
newly acquired realm, and some form of preventive action was imperative. 

Under these conditions the North West Mounted Police had its begin- 
nings. In 1873 a complete plan for the organization, equipment, and 
distribution of the Force was proceeded with; only men of sound constitu- 
tion, able to ride, who were active and able-bodied and of good character, 
between the ages of 18 and 40, were to be enlisted, and all were to be able 
to read and write either English or French. The command was to be 
divided into Troops. The conmmanding officer was to be termed “Com- 
missioner”, and have the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. The term of service 
was to be for at least three years. It was to be a semi-military body, the 
immediate objectives being: to stop the liquor traffic among the Indians; 
to gain their respect and confidence; to break them of their old practices 
by tact and patience; to collect customs dues; and to perform all duties 
such as a police force might be called upon to carry out. An Act was 
passed in 1874 prohibiting the importation or manufacture in the North- 
west of all intoxicating liquors; and a Board of Indian Commissioners 
was appointed to deal with treaty-making and such general policy as 
might be laid down by the Department of Indian Affairs. 

The authorized strength of the Force was 300 men, but it was 
decided, for the time being, to form only three Troops of 50 men each, 
to be sent that autumn (1873) over the so-called Dawson Route from the 
head of Lake Superior. In late October, Red River was reached, and the 
party proceeded to the Lower Fort Garry, or “Stone Fort” (20 miles 
down the river from Winnipeg) for training in preparation for work 
across the prairies the following spring. Towards the end of the year, a 
young British officer, Lieut.-Col. George A. French of the School of Gun- 
nery, Kingston, Ont., officially assumed the office of Commissioner. 

The Commissioner was not slow to realize that, upon penetrating the 
plains, the Force would have to be well prepared and that, beyond the 
farthest point reached by the Boundary Commission, the country would 
be practically unknown. Realizing that 150 men would be insufficient for 
the task in hand, further recruiting, to bring the Force to the full 300, was 
authorized. The three additional Troops left Toronto in the late spring 
of 1874. The westward journey was made by train, through Chicago and 
St. Paul, to a point in North Dakota, a few miles below the Manitoba 
Boundary, and, upon crossing the line, the new arrivals were joined by 
those who had wintered at the “Stone Fort”. 


The Great March.—On July 8th, 1874, the entire Force of six Troops 
struck westward from the little settlement of Dufferin on the Red River, 
the headquarters of the Boundary Commission. As nearly as possible, the 
boundary was to be roughly paralleled at a reasonable distance, the chief 
objective being the forks of the Bow and Belly Rivers in the land of the 
Blackfeet. Reports had it that the whisky traders from the Missouri 
occupied a main establishment in that area, grimly termed “Fort Whoop- 
Up”, and that the most diabolical orgies arising from the liquor traffic 
were rampant in the Indian camps. 

Day after day, the travel-worn cavalcade, accompanied by ox-carts, 
wagons, cattle for slaughter, several field pieces and mortars, mowing 
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machines, and other equipment, faced new difficulties with stout hearts. 
Readiness to make the best of every situation soon became an essential 
part of duty. The long grind from the Red River left its impress on the 
little army, but the first rough experiences disclosed a stamina and endur- 
ance that augured well. The junction of the Bow and Belly Rivers was 
finally reached, but Fort Whoop-Up could not be found; and, with 
provisions all but exhausted, with horses, oxen and beef cattle reduced in 
numbers, the red-coated troopers after more than two months of hard 
travel turned southward, through immense herds of buffalo, to the Sweet 
Grass Hills near the boundary. 

Being now within easy access of the big supply centre of Fort Benton 
on the Upper Missouri, the Commissioner and Assistant-Commissioner, 
leaving the Force encamped, proceeded southward to purchase supplies and 
horses. Meantime, arrangements had been made for the construction of 
a headquarters barracks on the Swan River, near the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany post of Fort Pelly, far to the northeast. Upon return to the Sweet 
Grass, the Commissioner set out with “D” and “KE” Troops for Swan 
River. He found the barracks incomplete, and, leaving an officer and a 
Troop in charge, returned for the winter to Dufferin (later Emerson), the 
starting point of four months earlier. A round trip of 1,959 miles had been 
achieved without the loss of a single man. Meantime, under the command 
of the Assistant-Commissioner, and guided by an efficient, half-Piegan 
plainsman picked up-at Fort Benton, “B”, “C”, and “F” Troops pushed 
northwestward, through a country teeming with buffalo, to a site on the 
Old Man’s River near the foothills of the Rockies. On the way the now 
deserted Fort Whoop-Up was located. By mid-October the improvised 
buildings of Fort Macleod—the first outpost of constituted authority in 
the farthest west—had been hastily begun, and, a fortnight later, “A” 
Troop, which had branched northward from a point something less than 
midway of the main line of march, had found temporary quarters in Fort 
Edmonton, the principal Hudson’s Bay Company post on the North 
Saskatchewan. 

The 150 men at Macleod, were completely isolated and without hope 
of reinforcements in case of need. The inexperience of the command, the 
unknown strength and disposition of surrounding Indians, and the lawless 
activities of border freebooters, involved possibilities of danger. 


The Formative Period—While preparations for winter were being 
rushed forward under extraordinary difficulty no opportunity was lost to 
disperse or bring to account the hardened vendors of “firewater”, nor to 
introduce civilized procedure and authority among Indians and freebooters 
alike. Even after the first few months, Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegans, Sarcees— 
the entire Blackfeet Confederacy—as well as Crees, Assiniboines, and 
Saulteaux, were not slow to sense the meaning of the scarlet tunic. In 
due course, Maintiens le Droit—the motto of the Force— was to become 
a recognized axiom of the plains; to “uphold the right”, an open passport 
to security. 

Native chiefs visited the Force, first in curiosity, afterwards in full 
confidence of Canada’s intentions. Barbarity and civilization met on com- 
mon ground; and when at last the tall, lithe figure of Crowfoot, the great 
Ogemah of the Blackfeet and the head of the Confederacy, rode up with 
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impressive dignity, the stage was set. He advanced and cordially shook 
hands. On that day, Canada safely launched her ship of state upon the 
broad prairie ocean of the West! 

By 1875, the Force had become firmly planted. The bordermen 
responsible for the Assiniboine massacre in the Cypress Hills in the spring 
of 73 were rounded up for trial and, close to the scene of their murderous 
revenge, 160 miles east of Macleod, Fort Walsh was built and was soon 
as busily occupied as the parent post. In the north, Fort Saskatchewan 
was erected, 19 miles from Fort Edmonton; and Fort Calgary appeared 
at the junction of the Bow and Elbow Rivers, midway between Edmonton 
and Macleod. The Commissioner and headquarters staff had moved, with 
the coming of spring, to Swan River, having established several sub- 
ordinate posts towards the east, in communication with Winnipeg, from 
whence a telegraph line was being built. 

It is noteworthy that, in marked contrast to the usual methods in the 
taming of the West, there had been no tendency towards strong-arm 
methods; no swaggering; only a steady, persistent endeavour to make 
law-abiding citizens of both White men and natives. 


The Period of Widening Activities.—In the first twelve months of 
the existence of the Force, though many intermittent disruptions and 
countless floutings of the law were inevitable, the conviction had taken 
root that the restraining influence of the North West Mounted would be 
unyielding. However, there still smouldered among many of the native- 
born the thought that all had not been for the best and several flare-ups 
occurred. In the summer of 1875, rumours spread that a separate govern- 
ment was in contemplation among the French halfbreeds near the Hudson’s 
Bay post of Fort Carlton on the Saskatchewan, just at a time when the 
commanding officer of the Canadian Militia was setting out from Win- 
nipeg on a tour of inspection, particularly of the Force. An escort of 
Police, consisting of the Commissioner and 50 troopers, accompanied the 
commandant from Swan River, and, upon their arrival at the scene of the 
threatened disaffection, the authority of the Crown was at once made 
apparent, and the rumours died away. The Militia commander proceeded 
westward, visited Fort Saskatchewan, and turned southward to Fort 
Macleod, escorted by Police. Near the latter place he held council with 
several hundred Blackfeet under Chief Crowfoot, who expressed great 
satisfaction with the sudden transformation. Subsequently, the Comman- 
dant of Militia reported: “Too much value cannot be attached to the 
North West Police; too much attention cannot be paid to their efficiency”. 


The Influx of the Sioux.—In 1876 the Sioux, the most powerful 
tribe in all the northwestern States, appealed to the Blackfeet to cross the 
border and join them in warfare against the U.S. cavalry regiments. There 
was promise of booty and a prediction that the combined forces would 
later turn northward to wipe out the Mounted Police and all White ~ 
settlers. Though persistently repeated, the request was spurned, with the 
rejoinder that the Blackfeet were on friendly terms with the red-coats and 
the “Great White Mother”. The Sioux threatened to invade the Blackfeet 
in retaliation for their curt rejection, but Crowfoot was informed that in 
such an event the Mounted Police would fight to protect his realm. 
Hearing of the dignified old warrior’s loyalty, Queen Victoria forwarded 
her grateful thanks to him. 
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Soon afterwards, the most ghastly clash between White men and Red 
in all the history of the West stirred the civilized and Indian worlds. 

Beginning with the Minnesota Indian War, in 1862, hostilities had been 
incessant between the Sioux and the U.S. army over a wide extent of the 
trans-Mississippi plains. In June, 1876, this bitter warfare culminated on 
the Little Big Horn River, 300 miles south of the Cypress Hills. Probably 
the largest Indian camp ever assembled on the American continent 
resulted. It was made up almost entirely of Sioux, under the leadership 
of the already renowned medicine man and necromancer Sitting Bull and 
the able war chiefs Crow King, Crazy Horse, and Gall. Treaties had been 
disregarded by a feverish White invasion from the East, especially in the 
Black Hills of Dakota where gold had been discovered. The Sioux, driven 
this way and that and thrown on the defensive, had decided upon a 
stand. As a result a fine military organization and one of the most 
picturesque and courageous officers—Major-General George A. Custer, of 
the 7th U.S. Cavalry—were needlessly sacrificed, being wiped out to the 
last man. A nation’s indignation was stirred to the depths, and the 
Sioux, now scattered to the winds, turned northward for refuge, the first 
band of fugitives crossing the International Boundary to pitch their 
lodges 100 miles southeast of Fort Walsh on Canadian soil. 

A supreme test now confronted the Force. On the one hand, officers 
and men were continually called upon to pacify the Canadian Indians and 
’ prevent a junction with the newcomers; on the other, to prevent the 
Sioux from spreading to the Blackfeet hunting grounds, already being 
seriously depleted of buffalo. The climax of a difficult position came 
with the arrival of Sitting Bull himself and his more immediate following, 
resulting in a total of Indians from the United States in Canada of about 
5,600 men, women, and children. But again, the loyalty of Crowfoot, 
coupled with a tireless and tactful handling of the situation, saved the day. 

Several months before the coming of the Sioux, Lieut.-Col. J. F. 
Macleod, the Assistant-Commissioner, had been appointed to succeed 
Lieut.-Col. French, resigned; and, owing to the general unrest along the 
border and immediately south of the line, the precaution was taken to 
increase the active strength of Forts Macleod and Walsh by the transfer 
of a hundred men from the northern posts. Fort Macleod now became the 
headquarters. Upon 214 officers and men depended the security of life 
and property along hundreds of miles of wild and treacherous boundary. 


From Fort Walsh and a sub-post at Wood Mountain, near the camp of 
the Sioux wanderers, the utmost vigilance was maintained. Warnings 
were given Sitting Bull and his following that the law must be adhered 
to during their sojourn in Canada. Meanwhile, governments were intensely 
occupied in an attempt to smooth out the difficulties. U.S. commissioners 
visited Fort Walsh to negotiate with Sitting Bull for his peaceful return 
to his own soil, but, to the chagrin and disappointment of the officers on 
both sides, his words belied any immediate possibility of the desired result. 


Four powerful and influential elements now held the stage in and 
about the region of the Canadian plains—the Hudson’s Bay Company 
along the north, the Sioux under Sitting Bull near the International 
Boundary, the Blackfeet Confederacy towards’ the west, and the North 
West Mounted Police everywhere. With the disposal of Rupert’s Land 
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to the Crown, the great trading corporation had ceased to occupy a 
position of authority; the Sioux were merely undesirable visitors, who, it 
was hoped, would soon be prevailed upon to return to the south; and, 
though the White man’s code had, to a marked degree and in a mutually 
- amicable manner, become the pattern of future Indian life, the Confederacy 
still held the country bordering the foothills. The aim of the Mounted 
Police was to reach a legal and lasting understanding with Crowfoot and 
to unburden the country of Sioux aliens. 

Shortly after the establishment of Manitoba, treaties had been entered 
into with the Indians adjacent to the Red River; and, in 1876, the way 
haviag been paved by the Force, the Crees, Assiniboines, and Saulteaux 
had surrendered large portions of territory, leaving about 50,000 square 
miles, occupied by the Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegans, and Sarcees, to be 
dealt with. The Government, early in 1877, decided that there should be 
no further delay in bringing the entire country within the legal scope of 
the administration. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories and the Commissioner of the North West Mounted Police were 
nominated to enter into negotiations with Crowfoot and his brother chiefs. 
A great ceremony took place at the Blackfeet Crossing, on the Bow River, 
east of Calgary. Amidst this last great assemblage of barbaric splendour, 
details were completed bearing upon the most important Indian treaty in 
Canadian annals. After signatures had been affixed by the representa- 
tives of the Government and the Indian dignitaries, Chief Crowfoot 
testified in the following words to the belief and faith his people had in 
the Mounted Police: “The advice given me and my people has proved to 
be very good. If the Police had not come to this country where would we 
all be now? Bad men and whisky were killing us so fast that very few 
of us would have been left to-day. The Police have protected us as the 
feathers of the bird protect it-from the frosts of winter”. 

With the signing of this treaty, complete sovereignty of the Canadian 
West passed to the Dominion Government. 


The Coming of the Settlers.—That part of western transition from 
buffalo ponies to ploughshares was carried out almost wholly under 
Mounted Police surveillance and guidance; and, on the plains, the laws 
of the Dominion, or, as the Indians so often termed them, “the words of 
the Great White Mother’, were now almost entirely administered by the 
Police from Manitoba to the Rockies. In countless ways, the red-coated 
riders performed their duties with great versatility. ‘There were prairie 
fires to be battled with; smuggling, especially of whisky, to forestall; 
customs dues to be collected; victims of winter blizzards to be succored; 
starvation and other forms of privation to be overcome; illnesses and 
accidents innumerable to be allayed; weddings and funerals to be arranged, 
mails to be carried; insane persons to be taken in; lost travellers to be 
found; stolen stock to be returned to rightful owners; cattle- and horse- 
thieves, gamblers, murderers—all who participated in major crimes—to be 
run down; and, as settlement spread, mining, lumber, and railroad con- 
struction camps to be kept under strict observation. 

In 1879, Fort Walsh became the headquarters of the Force, and no 
more picturesque pages appear in western history than those which, for 
the next few years, portray the change from the old order to the new in 
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and about Cypress Hills. By no means the least onerous duty -at Fort 
Walsh was to see that Sitting Bull’s Sioux did not use Canada as a base 
of operations against a friendly country, where an almost continuous 
condition of Indian warfare prevailed. 

In 1880, Commissioner Macleod, whose name had become a byword as 
that of a remarkably fair and fearless administrator, became Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Northwest Territories, and Lieut-Col. A. G. Irvine, 
the Assistant-Commissioner, was elevated to the command of the Force. 
Incidentally, about this time, the term “Troop” gradually gave way to 
“Division”. The following year was marked by two outstanding events. 
The Marquis of Lorne, Governor General of Canada, escorted by Mounted 
Police, made a tour of the Northwest. He proceeded from the head of 
the C.P.R. at Portage la Prairie, via the northerly posts, to Calgary and 
Macleod and southward to Montana; and, through the efforts of the 
Police and, not the least, by the sagacity of a prominent French-Canadian 
trader in the Wood Mountain country, the Sioux were prevailed upon to 
surrender to the US. authorities. Following the latter achievement, the 
border posts of Macleod and Walsh gradually became less important. 
and it devolved upon the Force to move the various Indians to allotted 
reserves, well away from the boundary. The building of the C.P.R. was 
forging ahead, and the Commissioner advised the Government to arrange 
for permanent headquarters on the line of steel at a more central site. 
An increase in the personnel of the Force was also urged. Accordingly, 
late in 1882, a new headquarters post was under construction near the 
Pile of Bones Creek, on the C.P.R., at a point henceforth to be called 
Regina, and soon afterwards the activities of Fort Walsh were transferred 
northward to Maple Creek, also on the transcontinental track. The same 
year, the Northwest Territories was reorganized into the Provisional Dis- 
tricts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabasca, and Saskatchewan. The strength 
of the Force was increased from 300 to 500, and an important innovation, 
a training depot for recruits was established at Winnipeg (later transferred 
to Regina). | 


The Railway Building Period.—The building of the railway across the 
plains created a problem. The coming of some 4,000 labourers, many of 
rough character, created much ill-feeling among tne Indians. There were 
strikes among railway labourers to be settled but, to the credit of the 
Force, general order prevailed. Red-coats were even called upon to act 
as railway mail-clerks. Newcomers were met by a strong, efficient, and 
helpful administration. At Macleod, Calgary, Edmonton, Maple Creek, 
Battleford, Regina, and other points, villages and towns were developing, 
and the need for enforcement of law and order became greater and more 
difficult. Save for a few stragglers here and there, the buffalo had by this 
time been wiped out, causing extreme suffering among the plains Indians, 
and, to maintain a semblance of peace, the mounted men were called 
upon to perform almost superhuman tasks. 

Within a brief period of ten years the tenets of law and order had been 
firmly rooted; the Last Great West was won by patience and forebearance 
coupled with co-operation. Less than ten cycles of the seasons, crammed 
with frontier energy, had altered the whole aspect of life upon the plains. 
Here and there the ranch house and corral had appeared. On virgin 
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meadows, strewn with bleaching skulls, domestic cattle now followed time- 
worn trails. Far and wide, the red-coated corporal and the picturesque 
cowboy came and went. TFlat-bottomed steamers worked the larger rivers. 
A pioneer railway had spanned the plains with a ribbon of steel and was 
penetrating the mountains; and wires carried tidings from the outside world. 


The North-Wesi Rebellion.—<After the once-dominant Blackfeet Con- 
federacy accepted the White man’s mode of life things moved smoothly 
for a time though, with the disappearance of their inherent means of 
livelihood, the transition from the untrammeled life of the buffalo pastures 
to the distasteful restrictions of the settlements and reservations was hard 
on Indians and Halfbreeds. Famine had at times stalked among the 
native camps, attended by rampant theft and cattle-killing; rations of 
beef and flour had served to stay many a warlike outbreak. Along the 
north, Crees and Assiniboines had become restive. Halfbreeds on the 
Saskatchewan, as on a former occasion on the Red River, resented the 
invasion of their territory by Easterners. Soon, there were rumblings of 
an approaching storm. 


In the early summer of 1884 the detachment at Battleford first gave 
warning that the Halfbreeds of the district were demanding redress of 
alleged grievances. Later, it was reported that the leader of earlier Red 
River troubles had appeared on the scene and that meetings had been 
held in the settlements of Prince Albert and Duck Lake. The unrest 
became intensified throughout the summer and autumn of 1884. The 
Crees, under Chiefs Poundmaker and Big Bear, became doubly aggres- 
sive. A small Police detachment at Prince Albert, an outpost of Battleford, 
was increased to 21 men. Indignation meetings continued throughout the 
following winter. The little Police outpost at Duck Lake reported that 
serious trouble was inevitable. It was learned that the Halfbreeds had 
invited several bands of Cree Indians to meet at Duck Lake in the spring 
of 1885. A Cree chief visited the Blackfeet with exaggerated promises of 
ereat reward should the Confederacy see eye to eye with the Crees and 
Halfbreeds. On the 13th of March, 1885, Battleford reported that a rebellion 
was likely to break out at any moment; that the northern detachments 
must be reinforced; and that the Indians would join the Halfbreeds. 
Commissioner Irvine, at Regina, received orders to proceed northward with 
all available men. Accompanied by four officers, 86 non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 66 horses—a small force against hundreds of dis- 
gruntled natives—he made a forced march in bitter weather. Adroitly 
slipping past the insurgent outposts, the column reached Prince Albert, 
learning on the way that looting had begun, and that attacks on Prince 
Albert and Fort Carlton were imminent. MHastening to Fort Carlton, 
Irvine learned that hostilities had started. There had been a severe clash 
near Duck Lake between the Police, who had been joined by some Prince 
Albert volunteers, and a large body of Halfbreeds and Indians. In the 
face of overwhelming numbers, the Police had been thrown back with. 
loss of life, and from then on the “North-West Rebellion” was in full 
swing. On the following day, the 27th of March, every town, city, and 
hamlet in Canada, from coast to coast, was aroused by the news. A call to 
arms was made and for scveral months the Force bore a difficult and ever- 
ready part, in conjunction with regiments from both Eastern and Western 
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Canada. The Blackfeet remained loyal to the last, and, with the defeat 
of the rebels and the capture of the principal instigators, the rebellion 
came to an end. The Mounted Police, who had acted conspicuously 
throughout, reassumed responsibility for law and order and general juris- 
diction across the West. To meet the demands upon it, the Force was 
increased to 10 Divisions and a strength of 1,000 rank and file, distributed 
at Regina, Maple Creek, Medicine Hat, Swift Current, Moose Jaw, Broad- 
view, Moosomin, Whitewood, Fort Qu’Appelle, Moose Mountain, Shoal 
Lake, Prince Albert, Calgary, Battleford, Lethbridge, Edmonton, Fort 
Saskatchewan, Fort Macleod, and Chief Mountain. No portion of the 
plains remained beyond the reach of the law, and, to assist in encompassing 
isolated and distant tracts, a number of Indians and Halfbreeds were 
employed as trailers and scouts. Shortly after the completion of the 
C.P.R. (1885), Commissioner Irvine resigned and Col. Lawrence W. 
Herchmer was appointed in his place. 

Rapid change and development followed. Immigration increased; new 
settlements and mushroom villages sprang up; wheat-farming augmented 
the cattle industry. Healing of scars remaining from the rebellion involved 
no small part of the work of the Force, and systematized patrols were 
inaugurated, radiating from strategically established detachments or sub- 
posts. Many Indians turned to farming and ranching under Government 
instructors, but the young braves of the Confederacy displayed a prefer- 
ence for their inherent practice of horse stealing and cattle ‘rustling’. 
Everything was done to help, direct, and influence the multiplying citizenry 
of the plains. In the autumn of 1885, the Governor General, Lord Lans- 
downe, made a hurried trip from post to post under Police escort, visiting 
the Blackfeet and Blood Reserves, meeting the chiefs in friendly council. 


Expansion Between 1885-95.—This decade witnessed a great extension 
of activities. A patrol was stationed in southern Manitoba; another was 
stationed near the foot of Lake Winnipeg; while, over the mountains, in 
response to complaints that the Kootenay Indians were opposing miners 
and settlers coming in over the Walla Walla Trail, Fort Steele was erected. 
During this period, two successive Governors General, Lord Stanley and 
the Earl of Aberdeen, visited the plains under Police escort. Branch 
railways had begun to appear. The entire West was settling down to 
a more prosaic, if more varied, form of life. So successfully and com- 
pletely had the Force assumed control, the strength was gradually reduced 
to approximately 800 men in 1894. 

Soon the north began to come within the orbit of the Force. An 
outpost was established at Cumberland House, 200 miles down the Saskat- 
chewan River from Prince Albert, and patrols were made into the Peace 
River country and along the Mackenzie River, far north of Edmonton. 
In the spring of 1895, the taking of a census throughout the plains was . 
entrusted to the Police; Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta combined 
showed 65,873 Whites and 7,633 Halfbreeds. This year, and the one 
following, gave ample indications that there was still much to be done 
on the plains before the Indians could be permanently regarded as 
peaceful wards of the nation. 


The Yukon Gold Rush.—lIn 1895, the vanguard of what was to be a 
feverish stampede of miners and prospectors to the Yukon goldfields 
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had set in; it became obvious that some form of police control was neces- 
sary. Leaving Regina, a detachment of 20 selected officers and men 
struck for the north and after 4,800 miles of travel by steamer up the 
- Pacific Coast and the Yukon River, Fort Cudahy, a trading post at Forty 
Mile Creek, which then became the most northerly military outpost in the 
British Empire, was reached. Soon there followed one of the greatest gold 
rushes in the history of the world, chiefly headed for Bonanza Creek, a 
fabulously rich placer. Amidst a conglomeration of all classes of people, 
infested with criminal gangs, the little force of red-coats struggled to 
maintain order. Stirring incidents followed one upon another, but, owing 
to strict vigilance and activity, murders and other major offences were 
surprisingly few. 

One of the outstanding chapters in the records of the Force had begun— 
an epic that called for the utmost in courage and determination. 


The gold strike in Yukon drew thousands of adventurers from Canada 
and the United States; a veritable hegira crowded the approaches and 
mountain passes. By the close of 1897, the Police detachments in the 
area embraced 8 officers and 88 men, including dog-drivers. Detachments 
were placed on the Chilcoot and White Horse Passes on the Alaskan 
Boundary, though the line was of doubtful location; and a patrol went 
overland from Edmonton, taking a year to negotiate 1,600 miles of forest 
and mountain country to reach the goldfields. A Yukon judicial district 
was established, and the Force was increased until, in 1898, there were 12 
officers and 254 men doing duty in the district, despite the fact that the 
personnel of the Force had fallen to less than 700. In addition, patrols 
were out in the wilderness of the Peace River and Athabasca countries. 
The Commissioner was forced to ask for an increase of 100 men, which 
was granted; and, while the most intensive activity was underway in the 
north, a detachment of 32, with 27 horses, was participating in London 
in a great’ procession in celebration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 


Headquarters for the Yukon District was now Dawson City, at the 
forks of the Klondyke and Yukon Rivers. Skagway, on the United States 
side of the Yukon-Alaskan Boundary, had earned the title of “the roughest 
place on earth”, the hang-out of the notorious “Soapy” Smith and his 
following of some 150 ruffians. Dyea was no better, and Sheep Camp, at 
the foot of the Chilcoot Pass, seethed with robbery and murder. But, 
in the face of the most exacting conditions, the Police prevailed, often 
carrying their operations across the Boundary with the tacit approval of 
the U.S. authorities. In 1898 Yukon was constituted a separate terri- 
tory by Act of Parliament, under a Commissioner and Council of 6 
members, and, realizing that a tremendous task had fallen to the Police, 
-the Government sent a special force of 200 men—drawn from the per- 
manent soldiery of Canada—to assist until conditions improved. The 
population had reached approximately 20,000. The duty of carrying the 
mails to the scattered gold camps was undertaken by the Police, 64,000 
miles being covered in a single year in the performance of this service. 
Meantime, patrols, introducing boats and hauling dogs, branched out to 
Peace River, Lesser Slave Lake, Fort Resolution, and Fort Simpson. The 
end of the year found 830 of all ranks in the Force. 
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The Modern Period.—In 1899, the South African War broke out, and 
245 members of the Force who were granted leave of absence enlisted in 
the 2nd Canadian Mounted Rifles and the Strathcona Horse. Many 
honours were bestowed and for the first time the Victoria Cross found its 
way to the red-coated men of the West. Upon return, not a few seasoned 
westerners retired, among these Colonel Herchmer, who had commanded 
the Rifles and who relinquished the Commissionership, to be succeeded 
by Superintendent A. Bowen Perry. 

Following the War, settlers streamed westward. Within a short time 
300,000, most of whom were inexperienced, were to take up prairie home- 
steads. The annals attest to the adventure, hardship and dogged per- 
severance undergone by the “ Riders of the Plains”. 

The modern era had begun. Events followed upon events to add in 
flaming colours to the part already performed in the building up of the 
Dominion and broaden still further the field of usefulness of the Force. 
In 1901, the Earl and Countess of Minto made an extended journey 
through the West, escorts and arrangements being furnished by the Force; 
a Yukon Census was taken, showing over 16,000 Whites; the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York visited Canada on a world-wide tour, 
and red-coated officers and men were constantly in attendance; again the 
Yukon strength was increased—to about 300. In remote portions of the 
north, the work was extending the sphere of contact with the wilderness. 
By 1903, several posts were opened in the sub-Arctics, including Cape 
Fullerton, McPherson, and Herschel Island, the distribution now extending 
from the International Boundary to the Polar Sea and from Hudson Bay 
to the Alaskan Border. With the succeeding years, the duties became 
ever more onerous. The records display a splendid, if at times tragic, 
devotion to duty, as in the case of the following brief scrawl found in the 
scarlet tunic of a young constable who had perished in carrying despatches 
over a difficult country through a murderous winter storm: “Lost, horse 
dead. Am trying to push ahead. Have done my best”. The profound 
respect for the Police that had grown up with the years received official 
recognition in 1904, when the prefix “Royal” was bestowed by King 
Edward VII to mark the brilliant and steadfast services rendered; the 
Earl of Minto became the first Honorary Commissioner. 


At this time there were 8 Divisions, each with a headquarters post, 
embracing 84 detachments. The work was widely scattered, for there were 
now 350,000 people in the entire field of operations. British rights to the 
Arctic Archipelago were transferred to Canada in 1880 and, early in the 
twentieth century, whalers and Eskimos in Hudson Bay and the Arctic 
had made the acquaintance of the Mounted Police. In 1905, the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta were created to form with Manitoba a triple 
division of the plains; but the Force continued its duties with the Provin- 
cial Governments sharing in the cost. The Mounted Police had virtually 
raised the new provinces from infancy to manhood. This year, the 
customary tour by the Governor General brought Lord and Lady Grey 
to the West, and the Police provided escorts and made pre-arraffgements. 
As an evidence of the distances patrols often had to travel at this time in 
order to establish Canadian jurisdiction and become familiar with condi- 
tions of life, the following is related from the records: An Inspector, with 
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a Corporal and three Constables, leaving Fort Saskatchewan on a morning 
in early June, 1908, headed northward to Fort Resolution on Great Slave 
Lake, crossed the vast, unfriendly wilderness to Hudson Bay, employed 
Eskimo dogs to Churchill, and eventually reached Lake Winnipeg in the 
following spring, a distance travelled of 3,347 miles. 

In 1911, Canada’s red-coated troopers were the cynosure of millions of 
eager eyes as, with their matchless horses, they shared in the Guard of 
Honour at the Coronation of His Majesty, King George V, in London. 
The activity of the Force still grew apace; the perpetrators of 44 murders 
were confronted, within a period of 12 months, by the Nemesis of the 
law, and the Commissioner pleaded for more men. The call was promptly 
met, and, with the total strength, all ranks, at 763, two new detachments 
were established in Yukon, two in the Mackenzie River District, one on 
Hudson Bay and twenty at various other locations. 


The War of 1914-18. 
crowd the records. 

Early in the War period the strength was increased to 1,268, but later 
the personnel fell to 929. In 1916, several hundred ex-members of the 
Force were enrolled in the Army for duties abroad, some having com- 
pleted their service as policemen or having purchased their discharge. This 
left the strength well below the authorized number. In 1917, the Force was 
relieved of many of its duties in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and northern 
Manitoba, in order to give more effective attention to 1,900 miles of Inter- 
national Boundary, as well as to centre attention on the alien population. 
The strength was allowed to fall to 656, but despite this reduction, 26,356 
patrols covering more than 800,000 miles were made. Intensive work was 
being done in the north and marvellous travelling under most difficult 
conditions was being carried on at a time when British Armies were 
making a desperate stand in France. So general had been the desire 
among the men to enlist for overseas service, it became necessary for the 
Prime Minister to point out that the organization was even more essential 
than ever. It was not until 1918 that the Government consented to the 
Police leaving for active service, when what was termed “A” Squadron 
embarked for France and “B” Squadron went to Siberia. But so heavy 
were the demands on the Force that, in spite of the recruiting of several 
hundred additional men, the strength fell to 303—practically down to the 
number of the “Originals” who had struck across the plains in 1874. The 
Government then resolved upon a new and permanent establishment, an 
extension of jurisdiction, and a strength of 1,200. In this year the Force’s 
operations were extended to British Coiumbia. 


The energies of a splendid organization now 


The Post War Years.—Immediately following the War, a general strike 
broke out in Winnipeg, but after much disruption of services and street 
fighting, it was terminated by the Mounted Police. The Force extended 
its field to cover the whole of Canada in 1919, and, in 1920, provision was 
made for the absorption of the Dominion Police at Ottawa, the transference 
of headquarters from Regina to Ottawa, and a change in the title to 
“Royal Canadian Mounted Police”; H.R.H. the Prince of Wales became 
the Honorary Commandant. At this time, the Force entered a new 
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territory, east of Hudson Bay, to be followed by the establishment in 1921 
of a detachment at Port Burwell on an island in Hudson Strait and at 
Pond Inlet in the eastern Arctic. 

In 1921 the Force entered the anti-narcotic campaign, and travel by 
aeroplane was first used. In 1922, Major-General Bowen Perry retired 
from the office of Commissioner, and the post fell to Lieut.-Col. Cortlandt 
Starnes. At the 50th anniversary of the Force in 1923 the strength was 
1,148. The same year, a detachment was established at Craig Harbour in 
Ellesmere Land—the nearest British post to the North Pole; the location 
of other detachments followed throughout the North. Famous Arctic 
patrols that added to the lustre of the history of the Mounted Police were 
made in 1923-24. A ‘farthest’ post was established on Bache Peninsula in 
the remote North. Like the Red man of the Plains, the Eskimo has 
accepted the firm but co-operative hand of authority. Patrols entered 
Coronation Gulf and the Anderson River in the Arctic in 1929-30. 


In 1931, Major-General (later, Sir) James H. MacBrien became 
Commissioner, and under his Jeadership the Force was fully modernized. 
In the Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island the Provincial Police were replaced by the R.C.M.P.; 
and the duties of the Preventive Service of the Department of National 
Revenue were transferred, in 1932, to the Dominion-wide body. During 
this period, Assistant Commissioner Stuart Taylor Wood established a 
Mounted Police Museum at Regina; under his guidance, the first copy of 
the R.C.M.P. Gazette appeared, to be continued from that time forward. 

From 1932-34 the Marine Section had become a constituent part of the 
Force in connection with the Preventive Service; co-operation was begun 
with the United States Coast Guard, and an intensive war against smug- 
gling of all kinds was waged, including curtailment of opium and other 
narcotics traffic on the Pacific Coast. The Finger Print Section, which had 
been inaugurated under Colonel Sir Percy Sherwood (the Commissioner 
of the former Dominion Police) was enlarged at Ottawa, and extended 
elsewhere. In the course of law-enforcement and other duties, Police motor 
cars covered 7,000,000 miles in 1936. The year 1937 saw a Scientific 
Laboratory established at Regina and, two years later, a similar one at 
Ottawa (Rockcliffe). To offset smuggling on the Atlantic Coast, two new 
fast cruisers, the Macdonald and the Laurier, were constructed and put into 
operation. A picked detachment, under Assistant Commissioner Wood, 
represented the Force at the Coronation of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth in 19387. The Governor General, Lord Tweedsmuir, travelling 
under Police guidance and protection, visited the Arctic in the same year. 
In 1938, on the death of Sir James MacBrien, the Assistant Commissioner, 
Brigadier 8. T. Wood, was appointed to the command. 

It was a fitting climax that, after sixty-five years of remarkable 
service, the Mounted Police should participate in the first visit of British 
sovereignty to Canada. In 1939 the Royal Tour of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth was outstanding and, thanks to the R.C.M.P., and the 
presence of the Commissioner and escort on the Royal Train throughout 
the entire trans-Canada tour, a remarkable freedom attended the Royal 
couple. 
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The Force To-day.—The territory under direct supervision of the 
Force is now as large as the whole of Europe. Its multitudinous duties 
have been outlined briefly: their scope involves operations by land, sea, 
and air. Posts exist at all interior strategic points, with divisional head- 
quarters in the larger cities. Except in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec, there are no Provincial Police, the work being carried out by the 
R.C.M.P. The Marine Section is located chiefly in the Maritimes. Before 
its transfer to the Department of National Revenue on the outbreak of 
war in September, 1939, it operated about 30 vessels, as well as several on 
the Pacific Coast. The pioneer of the fleet is the St. Roch, on duty at 
present (December, 1940) north of the Arctic Circle. Although a civil 
force, the R.C.M.P. is drilled as a military organization, and the period of 
training, which is intensive, is not less than six months. 


The erection of Training Colleges at Regina and Ottawa during the 
course of the past few years has changed the entire outlook of the personnel 
of the Force in dealing with crime. This can be seen from the Commis- 
sioner’s Annual Report and from the up-to-date methods used in the 
prevention and detection of crime. Here again, the Force has kept abreast 
the times, and throws open to all police forces throughout the Dominion 
the courses of instruction and training given at the Colleges previously 
mentioned. It has further enhanced its usefulness to all Canadian police 
forces by circulating, free of charge, weekly, the R.C.M.P. Gazette, which 
not only gives up-to-date information regarding persons wanted, etc., but 
includes instructive articles on the many phases of police work. 


The guidon of the Force bears “North West Canada, 1885”, “South 
Africa, 1900-02”, “France and Flanders, 1918”, and “Siberia, 1918-19”. 
Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, authority has been granted 
the Commissioner to re-engage 500 ex-members of the Force and 2,500 
special constables, if required, and the guarding of vulnerable points 
throughout the Dominion now rests upon the Canadian Militia and the 
R.C.M.P.° The Force has furnished one Provost Company, comprising 
approximately 120 men, to the Canadian Active Service Force, and this 
unit is already with the First Division in England. From a combined 
strength of 300 in 1873, the Force has now grown to a little under 4,000. 
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CHAPTER I 


Population and Vital Statistics 
Population 


The present population of the earth is estimated at approximately 
2,000,000,000.* The British Erapire, which covers slightly less than one- 
quarter of the land area of the earth, has an estimated population of 
500,870,000 or slightly less than one-quarter of the world’s population. 
Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the area of the British Empire, 
has an estimated population of 11,422,000 or only about one forty-fifth of 
the Empire population. The latest official estimates of population of 
other British countries are: the British Isles, 50,422,000 (1938); Union of 
South Africa, 10,160,000 (1939); Australia, 6,930,000 (1938); New Zealand, 
1,604,000 (1938); India, 359,186,000 (19387). While there is no absolute 
standard for population density, so much depending on extent of resources, 
the rate of increase in productivity of land as a resuit of invention, etc., a 
certain minimum density is desirable. 


Growth of the Canadian Population.—T'he general rate of population 
increase 1n Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 
34 p.c., the greatest for that decade of any country in the world. In the 
second decade the rate was 22 p.c., again the greatest, with the one excep- 
tion of Australia where growth was greater by a fraction of 1 pc. <A 
century earlier the United States grew 35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, 
but with this exception there has been no recorded example of more rapid 
population growth than that of Canada in the early decades of the 


* The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-39, gives the population of 
the world as 2,125,000,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia 
and Africa, where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 


The City of Saskatoon, Sask. 
Courtesy, Department of National Defence 
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twentieth century. In 1871, only 2:97 p.c. of the population dwelt west 
of Lake of the Woods. In 1921 the proportion was 28-37 p.c. and in 1931, 
29-51 p.c—3,061,745 compared with 110,000 at Confederation. 


Populations of Canada, Census Years 1871-1936 


Province 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 19361 
ge ee 94,021 | 108,891 | 109,078 | 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 = 
INS cslie ee 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 | 512,846 = 
IN; Bs ores 285,594 | 321,233 | 321,263 | 331,120 | 351,889 | 387,876 | 408,219 = 
QELS ies: 1,191,516 |1,359,027 |1,488,535 |1,648,898 |2,005,776 |2,360, 6652/2, 874, 255 = 
ORE Naser cin' 1,620,851 |1,926,922 |2,114,321 |2,182,947 |2,527,292 12,933,662 |3,431, 683 = 
Maas ods: 25,228 62,260 | 152,506 | 255,211 | 461,394 | 610,118 } 700,139 711,216 
Bask so. = = = 91,279 | 492,432 | 757,510 | 921,785 931,547 
lta es = = = 73,022 | 374,295 | 588.454 | 731,605 772, 782 
of OM ees 36, 247 49,459 98,173 | 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 | 694,263 = 
Yukon. 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 = 


N.W.T.3..| 48,000] 56,446] 98,967] 20,129 6,507 7,988 9,723 s 


SS ee ee 


Canada. |3,689,257 |4,324,810 |4,833,239 [5,371,315 |7,206,643 |8, 787,949 4|10,376,786 = 


1 Quinquennial census figures. 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the 
Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 3'The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest 
Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 4 Includes 
485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 

Rural and Urban Population.—As regards rural and urban distribu- 
tion, though Canada is still largely agricultural, town dwellers in 1931, for 
the first time, exceeded the numbers living upon the land (5,572,058 urban 
and 4,804,728 rural). Sixty years ago the towns and cities of Canada 
accounted for only 19:58 p.c. of the people (722,343 urban and 2,966,914 
rural), and at the beginning of the century the percentage was but 37. 

The latest final figures of population data are, of course, for 1931 and 
are, therefore, almost ten years old. The usual analyses of sex distribution, 
races, religions, and conjugal condition, etc., are, for this reason, felt to 
be somewhat removed from present conditions and until results are avail- 
able from the 1941 Census these classifications will not appear in the 


Handbook. 


Estimated Populations.—Annual figures of population are required 
for many purposes such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage 
rates and of per capita figures of production, trade, and finance. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates such figures for intercensal years. 


Estimated Populations of Canada for Intercensal Years since 1931! 


Province 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


"000 "000 "000 *000 "000 *000 "000 "000 "000 


b8) ae I: ae eee 89 89 89 89 92 93 94 95 = 
Nova Scotia...... 519 522 525 527 537 542 548 554 - 
New Brunswick... 413 420 425 429 435 440 445 451 = 
Die trire)e% diosnis os 2,910 | 2,970] 3,018 | 3,062] 3,096] 3,135 | 3,172} 3,210 = 
ORATION 55. date ec5- 3,475 | 3,564 | 3,629 | 3,673 |} 3,689 | 3,711 | 3,731 | 3,752 = 
Manitoba. sc... <- 709 710 711 711 711 717 720 127 - 
Saskatchewan.... 933 932 932 931 931 939 941 949 = 
DUDCTOA.. ss Segre 740 748 756 764 773 778 783 789 = 
British Columbia. 704 712 725 735 750 751 761 774 = 
ALN OT areas sesc- 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 = 
IN Wi eater cae oie 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 = 


Canada....| 10,506 | 10,681 | 10,824 | 10,935 | 11,028 | 11,120 | 11,209 | 11,315 | 11,4221 


1 Not available by provinces. 
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The National Registration of 1940 

The intention cf the Government to undertake a national registration 
of man-power was announced by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, in the House of Commons on June 18, 1940, at the same 
time as the Government made known its intention to introduce the 
National Resources Mobilization Act. Certain of the immediate purposes 
of National Registration were indicated by Mr. King as follows:— 


“The National Registration will constitute an additional pre- 
caution against ‘fifth column’ activities such as sabotage and 
esplonage which conceivably might become more menacing as 
external threats grow more serious. In this way, it will add to our 
internal security. 

“National Registration will also provide the Government with 
an inventory of the mechanical and industrial skill of our popu- 
lation. Such an inventory will prove valuable in affording addi- 
tional information on the extent of our resources of skilled labour 
which can be drawn upon to meet the needs of essential wartime 
industries.” 


It was emphasized that the registration had nothing whatever to do 
with the recruitment of men for overseas service. 

On July 8, the Prime Minister announced that the Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner would be appointed Minister of the new Department of National 
War Services shortly to be established. At the same time it was indicated 
that the new department would be entrusted with the responsibility of 
conducting the National Registration. 

The first decision reached in the actual conduct of the National 
Registration was that it should be conducted, as far as possible, on a 
voluntary basis. A Registrar and a Chief Assistant Registrar were 
appointed for each constituency, and Deputy Registrars for each Polling 
Subdivision. These were the only paid officials and a public appeal was 
made for voluntary assistance to aid in the conduct of the Registration 
itself. At least 200,000 people acted as voluntary Deputy Registrars. 

Three days were set aside for National Registration and these days 
were ultimately fixed as August 19, 20, and 21, 1940. 

Provision was made for registration by industries with more than one 
hundred employees within the industries themselves. Institutions were 
granted the same privilege. 

The whole machinery of Registration moved into operation on the 
designated date, from one end of Canada to the other, without the slight- 
est hitch, and the Registration was completed in the specified time limit. 
It has become clear that the Registration was a most exhaustive one and 
involved a complete stock-taking of all the people of Canada over the age 
of sixteen years, male and female, who were permanent residents of 
Canada, whether Canadian citizens or not. 


Aboriginal Races 


According to 1939 figures the aboriginal population amounts in all to 
little more than 1 p.c. of the total population. 

Indians —Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are now 
administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
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and Resources under the authority of the Indian Act. Reserves have been 
set aside for the various bands of Indians in the Dominion since the 
earliest times and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of 
the local agents of the Branch. The activities of the Branch, as guardians 
of the Indians, include the control of Indian education, the care of health, 
etc., the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the 
administration of their funds and legal transactions, and the general super- 
vision of their welfare. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law. In the 
older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in contact with 
civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, 
is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem. Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their 
wardship, so that premature enfranchisement must be avoided. 

According to the 1931 Dominion Census, the total number of Indians 
was 122,911 (62,943 males and 59,968 females) made up by provinces as 
follows: .P. hil, 2337 NS, 219s Ne Bs.1.685% Que. 12,212; Ont,.30-363; 
Man., 15,417; Sask., 15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 1,543; 
N.W.T., 4,046. The Department of Indian Affairs made a later count of 
Indians in 1939 and the figure given at that date was 118,378, made up by 
provinces as follows: P.E.I., 274; N.S., 2,165; N.B., 1,922; Que., 14,578; 
Ont.; 30,145; Man., 14,56])° “Sask; 12,020; “Alta,, 12,103; B.C.” 24276. 
Yukon, V550e4N iW. 3, /24 

Eskimos—The Eskimos of Canada are found principatly on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago 
and in Hudson Bay, although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area 
on the west side of Hudson Bay there are bands of Eskimos who are 
essentially an inland people, and subsist chiefly on caribou. 

The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces. - 
devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Foresis Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures, conserves the 


Canada’s Northern Population.—A group of Lake Harbour Eskimos. 
Courtesy, Max Sauer, for the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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natural resources necessary to their subsistence. To augment these 
resources the Branch imported in 1935 a substantial herd of reindeer. 
Contact with the Mskimos is maintained through permanent stations in 
the eastern, central, and western Arctic, at a number of which medical 
officers are located, and by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic 
Patrol by steamship. Law and order in all regions in Canada inhabited by 
Eskimos is maintained by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

According to the Dominion Census of 1931, there were 5,979 Eskimos 
in Canada, nearly 80 p.c. of these being in the Northwest. Territories. The 
distribution by provinces was: N.W.T., 4,670; Que., 1,159; Yukon, 85; 
Man., 62; and Alta., 3. 


Immigration 

Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 1940 numbered 
16,205 as compared with 17,128 in 1989 and 15,645 in 1938. 

English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh from overseas numbered 3,566 
as compared with 3,373 and 2,972 in 1939 and 1988, respectively; immigrants 
from the United States totalled 5,748 in 1940 as compared with 5,663 and 
5,648, respectively, for the two previous ycars; from other countries the 
number was 6,891 as compared with 8,092 and 7,030. 

A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of 
‘returned Canadians’. These Canadian citizens are divided into three 
groups: (a) Canadian born; (6) British born (outside of Canada); (c) 
naturalized in Canada. The total for 1989-40 was 4,561 as compared with 
4,571 in 1938-39. 

Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission 
calls for an immigration examination on the International Boundary and 
at ocean ports. The number of entries in this class increased from 
20,898,000 for 1933-34 to 28,337,000 for 1939-40—a total much more than 
twice the population of the whole Dominion. 


Vital Statistics 


Canada has had, since 1920, a national system of vital statistics, 
organized under the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Registrars 
General of the several provinces. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Canada, by Provinces 


Births Deaths Marriages 
Province 19391 1926 19391 1926 19391 1926 
Rate | Rate Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
No. per M | per M No. per M | per M No. per M | per M 
Prince Edward 
island sear 2,114 22-3 20 122 ee bles 10-3 641 6-7 5-3 
Nova Scotia......| 11,800 21-3 ileal (SRW 11-4 12-4) 4,993 9-0 5-6 
New Brunswick...| 11,259 25-0 26-1 5,075 11-3 12-6 3,726 8:3 7:4 
Quepeciee ss cea. 9,621 24-8 31-6] 33,388 10-4 14-3)) 28,911 9-0 6-8 
Ontario wastes 64,000 17-1 21-4) 37,502 10-0 11-3) 34,657 9-2 7:5 
Manitoba......... 13,583 18-7 22-9) 6,157 8-5 8-3] 7,676 10-6 7-1 
Saskatchewan....| 18,019 19-0 25-2)| 6,018 6-3 7-4) 7,307 7:7 6:7 
Al Ortase cee 16,323 20-7 23-8]| 5,780 7-3 8-5) 7,835 9-9 7-4 
British Columbia.| 12,344 15-9 16-6) 7,511 9-7 9-0] 7,862 10-2 7:3 
Canada?..... 229,063 20-3 24-7|| 108,874 9-6 11-4) 103,608 9-2 71 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Births.—From 1926 to 1930 the number of births, though not the rate, 
showed an upward trend, rising from 232,750 to 243,495. 

After 1930, however, the movement was reversed until 1938 when 
the number of births was 229,446 compared with 220,235 in 1937. Indeed 
the figure was higher in 19388 than it has been since 19382. There was a 
decrease recorded again in 1939 when the figure fell to 229,063. Because 
of the growing population, the rate showed a stili greater drop between 
1930 and 1937 of from 23:9 to 19-8 but for 1939 stood at 20:3. Extension 
of rural depopulation affected the decline in births during the depression. 


Deaths.—The six chief causes of deatii accounted, in 1938, for weil 
over one-half of the total deaths in Canada. Diseases of the heart con- 
sidered as a group was the most important cause in this year. Cancer was 
second—incidentally, the death rate from this cause has advanced for almost 
every year from 1926 to 1939, but this trend is in a considerable measure 
accounted for by the ageing of the Canadian population. Third in import- 
ance as a cause of death was the group “diseases of the arteries”, which has 
also shown an apparent upward trend since 1926. Pneumonia was in 
fourth place, although up to and including 1932 this cause took precedence 
over diseases of the arteries. Nephritis was next and diseases of early 
infancy, accidental deaths, and tuberculosis sixth, seventh, and eighth. 


Infant Mortality—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown 
a substantial reduction, falling from 102 per thousand live births in 1926 
to 61 in 1939. The Canadian rate, however, ranks comparatively high. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 


Infants under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Province —_------- | 
1926 1937 1938 19391 || 1926 1937 1938 19391 
Prince Hdward. [Islands se..seeeiee 123 152 114 166 70 73 58 79 
INOValSCOtIane ener ana fae 882 812 754 760 80 70 62 64 
INews Bruns wickweeeet ero ose 1,095 | 1,072 859 892 106 101 Us 79 
QUCHOGA. eee oe mien ee nie 11,666 | 7,580 | 6,486 | 6,210 142 100 83 78 
ONTATIOLN Sone eee ieee 5,302 | 3,382 | 3,245 | 2,979 78 55 49 47 
aE EHt HO) OC AA eaters OG 0 ARE See Oe OG ii 826 750 752 ud 64 56 55 
HAs kaLChow allenemnee se. vem 1,681 | 1,245 941 920 81 67 52 51 
Alberta ee oe ter eta os ee ora ee 1233 994 812 758 85 63 51 46 
British#Coluniotaeenerr non cee 588 630 556 483 58 56 45 39 
Canada2e ey eran. fosau« tates 23,692 }16,693 |14,517 |13,920 102 76 63 61 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase.—Natural increase results from the difference between 
births and deaths. The birth rate (as indicated in the table at p. 47) is, 
in general, declining in Canada, although it increased in 1988. The death 
rate, however, is also declining though at a somewhat lower rate (1939 
shows a slight rise) with the result that the rate of natural increase 
has been downward on the whole since 1930. The rate for 1926 was 13:3 
per thousand; for 1929 it was 12-2; for 1933, 11-3; and for 1939, 10-7. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. The 
depression exercised a marked influence on marriages and the marriage 
rate, causing a downward trend until 1983 when a gradual recovery com- 
menced. This increase continued to 1939 when an abnormally large 
figure (103,608) was reached. The influence of the early months of the 
War is reflected in a comparison of the monthly figures with those of 
1938, the yearly total of which stood at 88,438. 
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Survey of Production 


Under the term ‘production’ as here used are included activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, power development, manu- 
factures, and construction. This does not imply that many other activities 
such as transportation, merchandising, personal and professional services, 
are not also ‘productive’ in a broad economic sense. It is customary, 
however, to regard the processes involved in the creation of materials or 
their making over into new forms as constituting production in a special 
sense. 

A distinction is made between gross and net production. By net 
production is meant the value left in producers’ hands after the elimination 
of the value of the materials, fuel and purchased electricity, and supplies 
consumed in the process of production. This net figure is therefore a 
much better criterion of the value of an industry to the community in 
which it operates than the gross. 

Although the trend of wholesale prices was definitely downward in 
1938, the net value of production as a whole showed a recession of only 
0-6 p.c. from the high level of 1987. While 1987 had been a particularly 
discouraging year for agriculture, the return to average crops in 1988 re- 
established the former relationship of the leading industries, particularly 
in western areas. The net value of commodities produced aggregated 
$2,974,700,000 compared with $2,992,300,000 in 1937, and was exceeded only 
by 1937 in the period back to 1930. Since the level of commodity prices 
declined from 84:5 in 1937 to 78-6 in 19388, or by 7 p.c., it is evident that, 
on a volume basis, production was considerably higher than in 1987. 


Six of the nine main divisions of industry showed advances in 1938. 
The exceptions were manufactures, forestry, and trapping; in these cases 
external demand for such commodities as newsprint, lumber, non-ferrous 
metals and furs tended to cause recession in output. 


Agriculture showed an improvement of 9-3 p.c. over 1937 due to lower 
seed and feed costs. Field crops, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
poultry, and tobacco were sold in much better volume. While grain 
prices naturally gave ground in the face of larger crops, the recovery 
staged by agriculture in Saskatchewan was particularly gratifying, a gain 
of no less than $60,000,000 having been shown in the net value of agricul- 
ture for that province. The Maritime farmers also enjoyed a much better 
return for their labour. 


Mining continued to expand and established a new record for the 
fourth consecutive year in the net value of its output. It should be noted 
that since the end of the War of 1914-18 the mining industry has tripled 
its annual contribution to the net value of Canada’s production and 
indications are that this is still far from maximum output. The volume of 
gold production in 1938 was more than double that of 1980 and the price 
has shown a somewhat similar advance. 
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The electric power industry also established a new record in 1938, 
showing a gain of 1 p.c. over 1937. Increased consumption by domestic 
users and in the mining districts more than compensated for losses in the 
pulp and paper, textiles, and other manufacturing industries. 

Declines in the value of textile products, wood and paper, iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metals were responsible for the decrease of 5:3 p.c. 
in manufacturing operations. Decreases of 2:8 p.c. in the number of 
persons employed and 2-2 p.c. in the amount of salaries and wages paid 
were experienced. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1937 and 1938 


19371 1938 
Industry 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
PNOTICUIEUTO ss cess sce oe ee 1,039, 492,000 678,953,000 1,062,645, 000 742,020,000 
IOLESULY settee eer eee 494,344,383 284,492,827 425,019, 266 244,564,571 
IBIS TVOTIOS eee etn sc 3. yee Soe 51,155,513 34,439,481 53, 182,700 35,593,009 
PRT ap ping sateen cs choe oe ae 10,477,096 10,477,096 6,572,824 6,572,824 
TU ETI sete = a ae 662,630,976 372,796,027 653,781,836 374,415,674 
ENSCUICEDOWOD:. «cc ceo seen 143,546, 643 140,963,914 144,331,627 142,320,725 


Totals, Primary Production 


2,401,646, 611 


1,522, 122,345 


2,345,533, 253 


1,545,486, 803 


Constructiones,... cca eee 351,874,114 176,029,679 353, 223, 285 176,661,077 
Custom and repair........... 145,511,833 98,484,982 146,399,500 99,086, 100 
NManuta Ghitesins- entice cseass. 
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1 Revised since the publication of Canada 1940. 


3,625,459, 500 


4,122,845, 447 


5,693,610, 700 


of items included under primary production. 


1,508,924, 867 


1,783,439, 528 


3,337, 681,366 


3,837,304, 151 


2,992,336, 288 


5,431, 756,699 


1,428, 286,778 


1,704,033, 955 


2,974,673, 454 


2 Excludes duplication in ‘‘Manufactures’”’ 


Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938 


19371 1938 
Province — 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island........ 18,480,008 9,429,799 20,458,390 11,832,958 
ING VaiOCOLIA Serie ce ee 182,212,155 102,891,083 168,300,064 99,158,589 
INew Brunswick...9.........- 136,595, 211 71,136,855 126,852,056 70,047,728 
Quchbec ae sities vac 1,507, 712,591 764,517,559 1,450, 142,356 764, 189.933 
OntariGc ee cc eee oe 2,595, 646,912 1,329, 953,078 2,429, 302,024 1, 292,574,329 
Mamtobanigis case. ae 303, 844,094 176, 680, 688 263,484,363 145,101,719 
Saskatchewall,. a5... 4. ceeee 178, 407,583 75,836,421 231,430,092 136,980,819 
A Derta sie. orem ou aetna 311,106,844 206,987,784 308,419, 193 208 , 382,832 
British Columbia?............ 459, 605,302 254,903,021 433,368, 161 246,404,547 
Grand Totals........ 5, 693,610,700 | 2,992,336,288 || 5,431, 756,699 2,974,673, 454 


1 Revised since the publication of Canada 1940. 


ritories. 


2Includes Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
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Installing Engines in the 
Fuselages of Trainer 
Aeroplanes. 


Construction of the Fuselage 
of Trainers. 


Assembly of Moth Trainers 
at the Plant. 


Courtesy, Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co. Ltd., and de 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Limited. 


SU Vor OK Ph ODUE-TION 


Comparing the relationship of primary and secondary industries, it is 
observed that the primary group registered a net advance of 1:5 p.c. in 
1938 over 1937 whereas secondary production decreased 4:5 p.c. The 
official price index of producers’ goods receded to 75-8 in 1938 from 86:1 
in 1937 while the index of consumers’ goods declined 2:3 points to 77:2, 
indicating a fairly close price parity between the two branches of the 
national economy. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF NET PRODUCTION 


by Provinces and Industries 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE=—1938 COMPARED WITH 1937 
DECREASE- INCREASE + 
20% 0 20. 40% 

PRINCE EDWARD IS........s:cseceeeee 25.5 
NOVAPSGOMIA Si csnvaraes catsvesvestieces 
NEW BRUNSWICK ......2.200+: 
QUEBEC) xetemeecnes crores orersenne 
ONTARIO tert ee eee 
MANITOBA bee seme teener asses 
SASKATCHEWAN ....sesse-+ 
AU BERTA Wi: s.ccscsussantetconscestessrscs 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ano YUKON 


60% B0% 


' 


1938 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 
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Due to its pre-eminent industrial position and diversification, Ontario 
had a net commodity output of $346.44 per capita, a decline of about $12 
from the level of 1937. British Columbia ranked second with a per capita 
production of $317.94. Alberta was again in third place with $266.13 per 
capita, while Quebec’s record was well maintained at $240.92. The result 
for Manitoba was rather sharply downward at $201.53 compared with 
$246.42 in the preceding year. Saskatchewan registered an encouraging 
gain with $145.57 compared with $80.76 in 1937. Prince Edward Island 
with $125.88 showed a gain, while Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with 
$180.95 and $157.41, respectively, showed slight declines. 
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CHAPTER III 


Agriculture 


Wide variations in the soil and climate of Canada have permitted a 
great diversity of farming enterprise. From Cape Breton on the Atlantic 
to Vancouver Island on the Pacific the types of farming carried on and 
the products marketed are continually changing. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces important cash crops are potatoes and apples, while large areas of 
arable land are devoted to the production of hay and clover. Dairying is 
important and this enterprise supplies a large proportion of the cash 
income. Most of the dairy products are used in the Maritime Provinces. 
Generaliy, except for apples and potatoes, the Maritime Provinces are a 
deficit producing area and depend on supplies of meats, feed grains, etc., 
from outside sources. 

In Quebec, the dairying enterprise is a specialty in many areas with 
large markets available in the urban centres of the Province. To support 
the heavy dairy production, more than 90 p.c. of the crop area is given 
over to the raising of forage and feed grains. Specialty crops for which 
this Province is noted are maple products, honey and tobacco. Truck farm- 
ing has greatly increased in importance and now provides a large propor- 
tion of the cash income in areas that are suitable for this type of farming 
close to the consuming centres. 

In recent years specialized production has increased in importance in 
Ontario. The fruit and truck-crop area of the Niagara Peninsula has 
increased in importance and, more recently, a phenomenal expansion in 
tobacco production has provided a large source of income. Most of the 
field-crop area, as in the case of Quebec, is devoted to production of 
forage and feed-grain crops which are used on the farm in production of 
live stock and live-stock products. In Ontario the development of urban 
centres has resulted in an increase in the specialized milk-producing areas 
and, gradually, this type of farming is being extended further from the 
cities and displacing general farming. 

The three Prairie Provinces constitute the area of surplus production 
of wheat and of feed grains. Wheat is one of Canada’s most important 
export commodities, while feed grains are sent from the Prairie Provinces 
to many countries as well as to Eastern Canada. The specialized wheat 
area covers the short-grass plains from the Red River Valley to the foot- 
hills of Alberta and is bounded on the north by the Park Belt. In the Park 
Belt, live-stock production is an important farm enterprise, particularly 
feeding of beef cattle and raising of hogs. However, on many of the 
specialized wheat farms some live stock are kept which provide for family 
needs and supplement the cash income prior to the harvest of the wheat 
crop. In southwest Saskatchewan and southern Alberta a considerable 
amount of sheep and cattle ranching is carried on. 

The varied climate of British Columbia provides for a greater diver- 
sity of farming enterprises than in any other province. Fruit and truck 
crops are most important in the Okanagan and Kootenay Valleys. In the 


—~—— An Ontario Dairy Herd in Ideal Surroundings. 
Courtesy, Department of Agriculture. 
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lower Fraser Valley, as well as on Vancouver Island, dairying and poultry 
raising are specialties. In the interior of the Province considerable cattle 
ranching is still carried on, while in northeastern British Columbia an 
extension of the Peace River area from Alberta produces a considerable 
amount of spring wheat. 


- Values of Agricultural Capital and Production 


The two main classes of farm capital showed increases in values in 
1939. In 1939 Ontario had 31 p.c. of the total value of such farm capital, 
Quebec 20 p.c., and Saskatchewan 19 p.c. 


Current Value of Agricultural Capital, by Provinces, 1939 


Land Implements Tice 
Province an and St he Total 
Buildings | Machinery 

$’000 $000 $000 $’000 
PrincewWadwandylslandoen ss ee eee eee 44,183 5,962 7,998 58, 143 
INO VASOCOtIB Mes. cae aa hee an Oe eee 97,366 7,699 15,419 120, 484 
INewabrins wicker en. ens catieccoeen ener 85,953 9,504 17,035 112,492 
QuebeGh ens. p in A So one CE ae eee 709, 786 69,912 1iesos 901,451 
OGAN OF ear ee prt tard hire ct ee art aye 1,072,847 116, 827 219, 225 1,408, 899 
(Manit@bar so aeemeine oc ocean. ; 225, 628 46,499 57,724 329, 851 
Saskatehewanzanesesc ces castes mae 629, 838 115, 673 95,670 841,181 
ADOT teiee. ves re tne nas a orn co eae eee 413, 602 86, 800 99,063 599, 465 
British Columpiguanens 1. oe eae 91,815 10,411 23,590 125,816 
OLals Wasi < co ae 1939] 3,371,018 469,287 657,477 4,497,782 


1938} 3,271,970 474,990 594,132 4,341,092 
1937} 3,634,981 478,454 607,316 4,720,751 


The gross value of agricultural production includes the value of all 
crops, live stock and animal products produced on farms in Canada. In 
1939 the gross value of agricultural production was estimated at 
$1,170,943,000, which was 10 p.c. higher than in 1988. 


Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, 1935-39 


Item 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Mieldicropss..-eemeteinn «cc aerken 511,873 612,300 556, 222 550, 069 634,130 
ATIVAN LS eee i seakvseeeras 120,078 130,979 140, 989 136, 846 170, 837 
Wooliste oie se ies ean iecan 1,493 1,861 2,049 1,565 1,688 
Dainy productseerere... «secrete 180, 756 198, 672 215, 623 226, 155 217,716 
Fruits and vegetables............ 49,964 44,015 41,816 | 57,095 55,911 
Poultrysproductse sere... soccer 50,434 53,244 51,766 53,747 55, 483 
INEM EWAN. Sennndbdgeeean shows 5,516 6,532 6, 802 6,476 5,828 
Maple productsiaance.. «nes seme 3,022 3,714 2,245 3, 850 3,444 
HO baACCO ne eaten. ./tseieees 10,870 9,374 17,140 20,270 19, 248 
A colt DTG t rst wets osc eee 321 298 332 519 1,249 
Clover and grass seed............ 1,818 2,154 2,344 2,996 2,683 
Honey andswax-remene es 5. sce eee 2,980 2,823 2,164 3,057 2,726 
Totals cape oasis ccseee 938,983 | 1,065,966 | 1,039,492 | 1,062,645 1,170,943 


Field Crops 

Acreages.—During the past half century there has been almost a 
trebling in the area sown to field crops. The opening up of the Prairie 
Provinces and the stimulus to production induced by the War of 1914- 
18 were the principal factors responsible for this increase. 
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Stooked Wheat, High Prairie, Alta. 
Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Wheat.—Prior to 1205 the amount of wheat produced was less than 
100,000,000 bushels. For six years it remained steadily over this figure 
until 231,000,000 bushels was reached in 1911. In only three of the next 
twenty years was wheat production less than 200,000,000 bushels, viz., 
1914, 1918, and 1919. At that time the abnormally high 1915 crop of 
393,000,000 bushels set a record for a number of years until 1922, when 
nearly 400,000,000 bushels were produced. New high records were attained 
in 1923 (474,000,000 bushels), in 1927 (480,000,000 bushels), and in 1928 
(567,000,000 bushels). Except for the years 1930 and 1932 when produc- 
tion exceeded 400,000,000 bushels, the years from 1929 to 1937 were 
marked by unfavourable climatic conditions. 


Production, Imports, and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1929-40 


Norte.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate 
of 44 bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour! Flour! Flour! Flour! 
000 bu. bu. bu. 000 bu. bu. bu. 
19292. 3.4 304,520 | 1,374,726 | 186,267,210} 1935..... 281,935 291,510 | 254,424,775 
19302 eee 420, 672 244,220 | 258,637, 886) 1936..... 219, 218 403,396 | 195,223,653 
ICBM acoee 321,325 216,328 | 207,029, 555) 1937..... 180,210 | 6,138,819 | 92,957,047 
193255 443,061 173,014 | 264,304,327] 1938..... 860,010 1,891,177 | 166,959, 447 
18S 281, 892 413,165 | 194,779,875) 1939..... 489, 623 444,368 | 207,896,515 
1934-5500. 275, 849 896,674 | 165,751,305) 1940..... 561, 1042 3 a 
1 Imports and exports are for the years ended July 31, 1929 to 1940. 2 Subiect to. revision. 


Not available at time of going to press. 
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Farm Landscape, Cumberland County, N.S. 
Courtesy, N.S. Department of Agriculture and Marketing. 


In 1937 the worst drought ever experienced on the prairies reduced 
the crop to 180,210,000 bushels, the smallest yield since 1914. From 1938 
to 1940, under greatly improved weather conditions, wheat production 
has been recovering. In 1940, the crop of 561,104,000 bushels was the 
second largest ever grown. 


Filling a Silo with Clover Hay.—The green forage, wet or dry, is preserved by being 
chopped fine and sprayed with molasses solution. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries, Limited. 


AGRICULTURE 


Other Grains.—These grains consist of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain, and corn. The first two have assumed 
importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat produc- 
tion has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total of 
close upon 564,000,000 bushels in 1923. The area under crop has expanded 
from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 12,789,900 acres in 1939, when the produc- 
tion was estimated at 384,407,000 bushels. Barley, with a production of 
17,223,000 bushels in 1890, yielded a record total of 136,391,400 bushels in 
1928, while the yield for 1939 was estimated at 103,147,000 bushels. Rye 
production amounted to 1,341,000 bushels in 1890, increased to 32,373,400 
bushels in 1922, and receded to 15,807,000 bushels in 1939. 


Field Crops of Canada, 1939 


3 Total Tota) . Total Total 
Field Crop Area Yield! Valuc Field Crop Area Yield! weiie 
acres bu. $ acres cwt. $ 

Wiheate es: cumcest. 26,756, 500}489,623 ,000|252,779,000)|Potatoes...... 517, 700/36, 390, 000/39, 040, 000 
Oats tae cee 12, 789, 900|384,407,000|105,963,000)'Turnips, man- : 
IBDarlOVeee rence, 4,347, 400}103,147 000/33, 147,000)| golds, etc... 189, 600/37, 636, 000}12, 884, 000- 
IRV Oseons once eek 1,101, 800|15,307,000) 5,766,000 : tons 
IPERS Pete Wea: 76,000} 1,307,000} 2,350,000)/Hay and clo- 
BEAN SE extra aes 73,200) 1,527,000) 2,790,000) ver......... 8,836, 600/13,377, 000}107 068,000: 
Buckwheat....... 335,200) 6,848,000) 4,083, 000)/Alfalfa........ 946,900] 2,167,000/17, 819,000 
Mixed grains..... 1, 218, 100/44, 072, 000/18, 902, 000|Fodder corn. . 494,800} 4,514,000/13, 666,000 
Flaxseede.o = 307,100) 2,169,000} 3,030, 000)\Grain hay....}| 1,000,000} 1,538,000] 6,717,000 
Corn for husking. 183,200} 8,097,000 4,453, 000 Sugar beets... 61,500} 605,000] 3,673,000 


1 Yields of the most important crops, according to second estimates for 1940, as published 
on Nov. 15, 1940, are: wheat 547,179,000 bu.; oats 387,805,000 bu.; barley 105,454,000 bu.; mixed 
grains 43,602,000 bu.; potatoes 42,058,000 cwt.; turnips, mangolds, etc. 39,153,000 cwt.; hay and 
clover 14,156,000 tons. 


Prices of field crops were at an unusually high level during the War 
of 1914-18 and until 1919, then slumped steeply, falling to a low level in 
1923. Recovery followed in the years up to 1930, when sharp declines 
commenced, bringing the prices of many crops to the lowest recorded 
levels. The value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was 
$384,514,000, had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the 
War of 1914-18 came to be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a 
total of $1,537,170,000. This value receded to $899,266,200 in 1923 but the 
recovery of prices combined with excellent harvests brought the value up 
to $1,173,133,600 in 1927 and $1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it declined 
to $948,981,000 in 1929, $662,040,000 in 1930 and $432,199,400 in 1931. With 
certain fluctuations, there was a gradual gain in value until the 1939 
season when it stood at the highest level since 1930. Comparative figures 
for the past seven years are: 1933, $453,958,000; 1934, $549,079,600; 1935, 
$511,872,900; 1936, $612,300,400; 1937, $556,222,000; 1938, $550,069,000; and 
1939, $634,130,000. Owing to reduced yields of many field crops in 1937, 
and to reduced prices in 1938, the value of field-crop production declined 
during these two years in comparison with the 1936 level. 

The Canadian Grain Trade.—Unlike the handling systems of most 
countries, Canadian grain is handled in bulk, rather than in bags, and is 
sold abroad by export grades, rather than by sample. The bulk handling 
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of grain has been facilitated by the system of Paneer aad terminal ele- 
vators that has grown with the increase in wheat production. In 1900-01, 
there were already in operation 518 country elevators with a total capacity 
of 12,759,352 bushels. By 1939-40 these had increased to 5,678 with a 
capacity of 190,759,450 bushels, although some of these elevators have 
not been operating during the recent years of light production. 


From these country elevators the grain is moved by rail through 
any one of a number of inspection centres, such as Winnipeg, Calgary, 
or Edmonton, to the terminal elevators located at Fort William-Port 
Arthur or on the Pacific Coast. The number of licensed elevators at the 
Head of the Lakes has grown from 5 in 1900-01 with a capacity of 
5,570,000 bushels to 29 with a capacity of 92,832,210 bushels in 1939-40. 
Pacific Coast terminal elevators are located at Vancouver, Victoria, New 
Westminster, and Prince Rupert and have a capacity of 31,812,610 bushels. 
A new route to overseas ports has been developed through Churchill 
with the erection of a terminal elevator in 1931 having a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels. The movement of grain through the Head of the 
Lakes has always been the heaviest. Total receipts of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, and flaxseed at Fort William-Port Arthur in 1939-40 were 334,782,606 
bushels, compared with receipts at Pacific elevators of 21,859,947 bushels, 
and at Churchill of 1,864,708 bushels. 


From the Head of the Lakes, grain is shipped by water to eastern 
elevators located on the Lower Lakes and along the St. Lawrence River. 
Lower Lake elevators supply grain for eastern consumption and for trans- 
shipment to the St. Lawrence. Grain also moves from the Head of the 
Lakes to United States lake ports for United States consumption, milling- 
in-bond, or shipment by canal or rail to Atlantic seaboard ports. In winter 
months, small amounts of grain are moved by rail from Georgian Bay and 
Lower Lake elevators to the ports of Saint John and West Saint John, N.B., 
and Halifax, N.S., which are open to navigation the year around. Within 
the past two years a few small ocean-going vessels have gone directly to 
the Head of the Lakes, and have cleared with grain cargoes for overseas. 


Clearances of Canadian wheat in 1939-40 from Canadian and United 
States ports amounted to 152,703,719 bushels. United States imports for 
consumption and milling-in-bond during 1939-40 amounted to 9,454,498 
bushels. The total export movement of Canadian wheat in 1939-40 
amounted to 207,896,515 bushels, including wheat flour expressed as wheat. 
Exports of oats and oat products in 1939-40 amounted to 23,911,383 bushels. 
Barley exports totalled 12,148,058 bushels, while rye exports amounted to 
4,570,898 bushels. Flaxseed exports amounted to 17,908 bushels while, on 
the other hand, flaxseed imports into Canada totalled 1,391,667 bushels. 


Live Stock 

The live-stock industry of Canada provides the means by which 
surplus feed grain and fodder crops are converted into income in the form 
of cash and products consumed in farm households. Probably the most 
important branch of the industry is that of cattle raising. In the produc- 
tion of beef cattle, the ranges of southwestern Saskatchewan, southern 
Alberta, and parts of British Columbia provide the foundation for the 
industry. In these areas, large-scale ranching is carried on, with the cattle 
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Beef Cattle— 
“White Faces” ona 
ranch in Alberta. 


Horse Raising— 
Mares and foals on 
pasture in Quebec. 


V 


Canada’s Bacon— 
= Yorkshire pigs in 
Ontario. 


Mutton-Wool.— 
Rambouillet ewes 
and lambs on the 
short grass plains 
in Saskatchewan. 
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moving out to feeding areas in other parts of Western Canada, to Ontario, 
and to the United States. Total numbers of cattle on farms fell from 
8,952,000 head in 1934 to 8,474,600 head in 1939. At June 1, 1940, there 
were 8,565,000 cattle on farms. 

The production of bacon hogs is now an important phase of Canada’s 
live-stock industry. The hog industry depends chiefly upon supplies of 
feed grains, and to a lesser extent upon a provision of supplemental feeds 
such as skim milk and buttermilk. The greatest concentration of the hog 
industry is, therefore, found in central and southwestern Ontario, through- 
out the central and northern parts of Manitoba, across the Park Belt of 
Saskatchewan, and in the north central and central areas of Alberta. In 
late years the Prairie Provinces have become relatively more important 
as hog-producing regions. Hog production has been increasing since 1938 
and at June 1, 1940, there were 5,882,000 hogs on farms compared with 
4,294,000 at June 1, 1939. This 1940 figure is the largest yet recorded. 

The raising of sheep for production of mutton and wool is carried 
on both under general farm live-stock raising and as a specialized business 
in the sheep-ranching areas of southwestern Saskatchewan, southern 
Alberta, and parts of British Columbia. In recent years there has been a 
tendency for the numbers of sheep on farms to remain fairly steady and 
at June 1, 1940, there were 3,452,000 compared with 3,365,000 in 1939. 

The raising of horses for sale was at one time an important industry 
in the southern range areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta. With the 
increase in the use of mechanical power during recent years, the production 
of horses has declined considerably. At June 1, 1940, the number of 
horses on farms was estimated at 2,858,000. 


Marketings.—Commercial marketings of cattle in 1939 amounted to 
1,183,000 head, of which 789,000 head were sold through the stockyards, 
278,000 head were sold direct to packing plants, and 116,000 head were sold 
direct for export. ‘Total commercial marketings in 1988 were 1,074,000 
cattle. Movement of cattle to stockyards by truck has become increasingly 
important. In 1939, 45 p.c. of the cattle and 51 p.c. of the calves, were 
transported to stockyards by truck. Calf marketings were 795,000 head 
as compared with 748,000 head in 1988. 

Hog marketings in 1939 amounted to 3,706,000, compared with 
3,246,000 head in 1938. The public stockyards handled 746,000 head. Of 
considerable interest in Canadian hog marketing is the trend toward 
carcass grading. The 1939 carcass gradings numbered 1,964,000 as compared 
with only 115,000 in 1935. 

Total sheep and lamb marketings were reported at 753,000 head in 
1939, and 759,000 head in 1938. About one-half the sheep and lambs are 
sold through the public stockyards. 

The greater proportion of horses marketed are transferred from one 
farm to another and thus do not appear on the stockyard records. There 
has been a very considerable increase in recent years in the number of 
horses shipped eastward through the St. Boniface yards at Winnipeg. 


Special Crops 
Some of the more important special crops are: tobacco, sugar beets, 
maple syrup and sugar, honey and vegetable crops. 
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Tobacco.—Commercial production is centred in Ontario and Quebec, 
with a few hundred acres of flue-cured tobacco in British Columbia. The 
major development in the industry has taken place during the years since 
1926 and has been due almost entirely to the phenomenal increase in the 
production of flue-cured tobacco, particularly in Ontario. Total plantings 
of the flue-cured type showed an uninterrupted expansion from 7,570 acres 
with a production of 6,239,800 pounds in 1927 to 28,063 acres with produc- 
tion totalling 27,847,000 pounds in 1932. Following the sharp break in 
prices in 1931 and 1932, when the average price of flue-cured dropped from 
32-0 cents in 1930 to 16-4 cents in 1932, a system of voluntary acreage 
control was introduced in Ontario in 1933 and has been in effect since 
that year. Marketing of the crop is now controlled by the Flue-Cured 
Marketing Association of Ontario and, under the stimulus of a minimum 
price fixed annually by the Association, cultivation of this crop has 
expanded rapidly. The 1939 crop of 
flue-cured totalled 79,734,400 pounds 


from 69,840 acres, as compared with Tobacco at Yamaska River, Que. 
78,174,100 pounds from 63,530 acres Courtesy, Department of Agriculture. 
in 1938. 


The total commercial tobacco crop 
of 1939 was estimated at 107,703,400 
pounds with a gross farm value of 
$19,443,800 as compared with 101,- 
394,600 pounds valued at $20,269,700 
in 1938. The 1939 crop was produced 
on 92,300 acres as compared with 83,- 
575 acres in the previous year. With 
the first estimate of the 1940 crop 
showing a total production of only 
49,000,000 pounds, which is less than 
half the record crop produced in 1939, 
the sharply upward trend in Cana- 
dian tobacco production during the 
past three years has been reversed. 
While smaller crops from lower acre- 
age are common to all types oi 
tobacco, the most drastic reduction 
has been in the production of flue- 
cured tobacco in Ontario where ap- 
proximately 24,000,000 pounds has 
been harvested from 42,350 acres. 
The decrease is the result of reduced 
acreage (as recommended by the 
Ontario Flue-Cured Marketing Asso- 
ciation in view of the heavy surplus 
of unsold tobacco from the 1939 
crop) and an unfavourable season 
and extensive frost damage in the 
Norfolk area. 
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The home market for flue-cured leaf has shown the most rapid expan- 
sion in recent years. About 89 p.c. of raw leaf used in domestic manu- 
facture in 1989 was grown locally, as compared with only 54 p.c. in 1930. 
The increased use of domestic leaf has coincided with a drop in imports’ 
of foreign leaf from 17,400,000 pounds in 1930 to 4,400,000 in 1939. 

Exports in commercial quantities began in 1920, reached a peak of 
13,900,000 pounds in 1933 and a record total of 32,210,000 pounds in 1939. 
The United Kingdom has always been the chief buyer, taking about 
90 p.c. of the total leaf exports, which are largely flue-cured. The virtual 
closing of this market following the outbreak of hostilities in September, 
1939, with total imports of Canadian tobacco restricted to 8,000,000 pounds, 
created an acute marketing problem and resulted in a carryover into the 
1940-41 crop year of an unsold surplus of approximately 30,000,000 pounds ~ 
of flue-cured tobacco. 


Other Crops.—Quebec leads in maple products. Production in 1940 
amounted to 3,099,000 gallons in terms of syrup, and the gross farm value 
of sugar and syrup produced in all Canada was $4,209,300 as compared 
with the 1939 crop of 2,592,200 gallons valued at $3,443,900. 

Sugar-beet production is centred in southwestern Ontario and near 
Raymond, Alta., although there are other areas sown to this crop in 
Quebec and Manitoba. In 1939, the latest year for which factory statistics 
are available, the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 169,320,343 
pounds valued at $8,063,332 as compared with 143,013,847 pounds valued 
~ at $6,001,380 in 1938. 

The production of honey is common to all provinces, with Ontario, 
Manitoba, and Quebec the leaders. The 1939 crop was estimated at 
28,856,100 pounds as compared with 37,909,900 pounds in 1938. The 1939 
crop of honey and wax was valued at $2,726,700. 

The growing of fresh vegetables for market is an important occupa- 
tion in many parts of Canada, particularly in suburban areas. Truck 
farms located in specially favoured regions provide raw materials for the 
vegetable-canning industry and cater to the fresh-vegetable market. 

Other special crops of lesser importance are clover and grass seed, 
hops, and flax for fibre. 


Weighing Drums of 
Maple Syrup, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Courtesy, Quebec 
Department of 
Agriculture 
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Dairying 

The Cheese and Butter Industries.—In 1939, 1,312 creameries, 1,000 
cheese factories, and 228 factories manufacturing both butter and cheese 
were operated in Canada. The output of these factories reached a total 
of 267,368,100 lb. of butter and 122,771,800 lb. of cheese, valued at 
$61,045,300 and $14,598,700, respectively. While the creamery output in 
1939 was only slightly greater than that produced in the previous year, 
it exceeded the 1937 production by 8:2 p.c. and revealed an increase of 
26,400,000 Ib., or 11-0 p.c. over that of 1935. Cheddar cheese production 
in 1939 represented a decline of 1-0 p.c., compared with the output of the 
preceding year, and fell’6-0 p.c. below the 1937 production. Yet, in com- 
parison with 1935 an increase of 22,300,000 lb. or 22-2 p.c. was indicated. 
During the first nine months of 1940, 214,300,000 lb. of butter and 116,300,000 
lb. of cheese were produced in the Dominion, the former registering a 
reduction of approximately 1 p.c. as compared with the January-September 
period of 1939, and the latter an increase of almost 14 p.c. 


A Herd of Jersey Cattle in Ontario. 


An advance in cheese production has been shown for 1940 due, in 
part, to a diversion of milk otherwise used for butter-making; also to a 
general increase in the production of milk and the proportion supplied 
for manufacturing. The demand for cheese in the United Kingdom and 
the stabilization of prices under a war-time economy produced some 
important changes in the domestic price structure. Early in the year, 
Canadian cheese had the advantage of a free market in the United Kingdom 
which permitted prices to move to unusually high levels. First-grade 
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Ontario coloured cheese reacted to market conditions in the United King- 
dom at that time and averaged 184 cents at Montreal during the month 
of January, as compared with 124 cents in the same month of the preceding 
year. When import and price regulations were applied to Canadian cheese 
by the British Government, the Dairy Products Control Board was set up 
by the Canadian Government to govern the export movement of cheese, 
and to make price regulations in the Dominion. The Order in Council 
appointing the Board also set the price of No. 1 Canadian cheese at 14 
cents, f.o.b. Montreal. After the passing of this Order on May 28, cheese 


An Up-to-Date Creamery in Nova Scotia. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


prices conformed closely to the fixed basic: price of 14 cents as compared 
with the June-September average of 12 cents in 1939. The trend in butter 
prices, on the other hand, was less favourable. During the first five months 
of 1940 creamery butter solids at Montreal averaged 263 cents as compared 
with 21% cents in the same period of 1939, while in the period June- 
September the average was 223 cents, compared with 22% cents in the 
corresponding four-month period of the preceding year. 


The production of dairy butter has increased approximately 6,000,000 
lb. in the past ten years, the greater part of which is consumed on farms 
or in rural towns and villages. The 1939 production of 103,722,000 lb. 
represents approximately 28:0 p.c. of the total butter output. Farm-made 
cheese, on the other hand, amounting to 1,046,300 lb. in 1939, constitutes 
only about 1 p.c, of the tota] cheese production. 
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After the War of 1914-18 butter exports were relatively high, amount- 
ing in 1925 to 26,600,000 lb., or 16 p.c. of the annual production, but, with 
the development of the home market, exports declined, and at times they 
have been reduced to quite insignificant quantities. In 1935, 7,700,000 lb. 
were exported from Canada; in 1936 exports were reduced to 5,100,000 
Ib., in 1937 to 4,100,000 lb., and during 1938 only 3,893,000 lb. were shipped 
from Canadian ports. With the outbreak of the War in Europe in 1939, 
the overseas movement of butter was sharply reduced, so that the exports 
of 11,551,900 lb. during the first eight months of 1939 represented 93-2 p.c. 
of the total shipments for the year. Incidentally, approximately one-half 
of this amount was shipped during the first three months of the year, 
which was the largest export movement of butter during that period since 
1925. From January to September, 1940, only 930,300 lb. of butter were 
exported from the Dominion, compared with 11,785,700 lb. in the same 
period of the preceding year. 

In contrast to butter, cheese is mainly marketed abroad. In Ontario, 
where a large proportion of this product is manufactured, primary sales 
are made through local cheese boards, and after being inspected by 
Dominion Government inspectors the cheese is shipped to Great Britain 
and other countries by dealers in the larger distributing centres. At the 
turn of the century exports approximated 200,000,000 Ib., and for the year 
ended June 30, 1904, 234,000,000 lb. As production declined exports also 
dropped to lower levels, and in 1935 amounted to only 55,700,000 Ib. The 
1939 exports were 90,900,000 lb., 74-1 p.c. of the total make for that year. 
During the first nine months of 1940 exports amounted to 78,100,000 lb., 
an increase of nearly 55 p.c. as compared with the same period of 1939. The 
1938 exports represented 23-1 p.c. of the total cheese entering the British 
market where the Canadian product commands a price preference that 
places it next in rank to the finest English cheddar. 


Milk and Milk Products.—Muilk and cream for fluid consumption are 
generally sold by producers to distributors; the demand for pasteurized 
products has tended to bring this about, although in many of the smaller 
centres producers still deliver these products direct to householders. In 
the larger centres of population the distributors usually own plants where 
milk and cream are pasteurized, and butter, cheese, and other products are 
manufactured from the surplus. With the growth of urban centres, more 
and more milk is being used in the fluid form, a fact that has significance 
in connection with the decline in the cheese industry. It is estimated that, 
in 1939, 3,580,000,000 pints of milk (including cream) were consumed in 
Canada, representing a per capita consumption of 0-87 pint daily. Con- 
centrated milk (included under “Miscellaneous Factory Products” in the 
following table) is another branch. of dairy manufacturing that has 
developed at the expense of cheese production. During the period 1933 
‘to 1939 whole-milk products increased 103-9 p.c. while milk by-products 
advanced 68-9 p.c. In 1939, 19-8 p.c. of the total output of all concen- 
trated milk products, amounting to approximately 158,000,000 lb., was 
shipped to British and Empire markets. Another important product in 
the miscellaneous group is ice cream; from 1933 to 1939 the total output 
for the Dominion increased by approximately 3,000,000 gal. ‘ 
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Production of Dairy Products in Canada, by Provinces, 1939, 
with Totals for 1938 


Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk All 

Pravinee —- - eater Other- ee 

: arm- actory wise xpresse 

Creamery Dairy Factory made _ | Products Used as Milk 

lb. lb. lb. lb. ’000 Ib. *000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Rabale ieee 1,924,900) 1,606,000 464,700 300 723 45,618} 134,206 
INES ee 5,677,600] 5,738,000 Nil 20,000 15, 863 164,197) 447,513 
NiBe cheeses 3,968,600] 6,292,000 461,300 5,000 3,685 150,920) 401,150 
Que ta eee 79,793,000} 12,132,000} 26,271,400 223,000 26.132) 1,538,426) 4,013, 262 
Onth eee 88,243,800) 24,344,000) 88,518,500 125,000 332,434! 1,898,142] 5,859,064 
Man 20,024,200} 10,844,000) 3,493,000} 165,000 10,646] 373,873) 1,300,284 
Saskia 25,400,000} 24,004,000 344,800} 203,000 6,912} 576,060) 1,745,656 
Altay: yee oe 29,750,000} 15,912,000 2,196, 200 225,000 14, 623 554,250} 1,664,936 
BEC serreteceine 6,086,000} 2,850,000 921,900 80, 000 59,427] 262,539) 542,380 


103,722,000} 122,771,800) 1,046,300) 470,445) 5,564,025/16,108, 451 
105,076,000; 123,971,308] 1,101,300) 435,106) 5,579,501/16, 133,852 


Totals, 1939| 267,368,100 
1938! 267,347,271 


Poultry and Eggs 


Poultry farming has expanded considerably in the past ten years. 
The specialized production of eggs and poultry has shown the most 
noticeable development, but poultry is also being given a more important 
place in general farming. Selective breeding and the improvement in 
the quality of eggs and poultry are matters that have received more 
attention in recent years. 
The population of hens and chickens at June 1, 1939, was estimated 
at 58,510,000. Turkeys numbered approximately 2,500,000, geese 795,000, 
and ducks 624,000. During the year 1939, the production of eggs amounted 
to 221,737,000 doz., valued at $41,037,000 or 18-5 cents per dozen. The 
production per hen remained at 111, the same as in 1938. Exports of 
poultry in 1939 amounted to 3,515,500 lb. compared with 3,512,800 lb. 
in 1988. The shipments of eggs decreased, declining from 1,843,000 doz. 
in 1938 to 1,274,000 doz. in 1939. During the first nine months of 1940, 
7,971,000 doz. of eggs were exported from the Dominion as compared 


A Fine Flock of 
Emden Geese. 


Courtesy, Department 
of Agriculture. 


View of the Cornwallis- 
_ Annapolis Valley, N.S. 


Spraying Apple Trees. 


Courtesy, Nova Scotia 


Department of 
Agriculture and 
Department of 
Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


with 703,000 doz. in the January to September period of 1939. Egg con- 
sumption is comparatively high, amounting in 1939 to 21-28 doz. per 
capita. The consumption of poultry in the same year was 19:31 Ib. per 
capita. 


Fruit Growing 

The first records of attempts to establish cultivated fruit in Canada 
are to be found in the Census of 1698 when 1,584 trees were reported at. 
Port Royal and 32 at Beaubassin in the region then known as Acadia. 
From this small beginning, the industry has developed until now fruit is 
being grown in all provinces although production is on a commercial scale 
only in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and British Colum- 
bia. The most extensive fruit-growing areas are the Annapolis Valley in 
Nova Scotia, southwestern Ontario, and the Okanagan Valley in British 
Columbia, while less well-known, but increasingly important, districts are 
the St. John Valley in New Brunswick and the Montreal and southern 
counties district in Quebec. The development of improved varieties with 
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hardy characteristics has made fruit growing possible in the Prairie Prov- 
inces but production is confined chiefly to the backyard gardens. The 
value of the commercial fruit crops in 1939 was $17,164,600, made up as 
follows: apples, $10,138,100; pears, $675,300; plums and prunes, $287,800; 
peaches, $1,142,900; cherries, $580,200; apricots, $149,700; strawberries, 
$2,119,600; raspberries, $1,078,400; loganberries, $83,700 and grapes, $908,900. 

Marketings—With the outbreak of war, exports of Canadian apples 
to continental Europe were completely cut off and shipments to the 
United Kingdom were restricted to approximately 50 p.c. of the average 
exports for the previous two years. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1940, 
exports to the United Kingdom were 1,189,756 barrels compared with the 
five-year, 1935-39, average of 1,973,689 barrels. Exports of all fruits for 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1940, amounted to 1,335,127 barrels while the 
five-year, 1935-39, average was 2,192,936 barrels or 46:6 p.c. of the average 
commercial crop for those years. Exports for 1940 amounted to only 23 p.c. 
of the 1939 crop. 

Various steps were taken to stabilize the domestic market and among 
them were the canning and drying of 1,333,000 barrels of No. 1 and 
domestic Nova Scotia apples and the zoning of the Dominion to assure 
the fair distribution of the fresh fruit. In addition an extensive adver- 
tising program to sell apples and apple products was instituted by the 
Government. 


Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has its 
Department of Agriculture, through which is carried on educational and 
extension work to assist farmers. Agricultural colleges maintained by 
the provinces are: the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro, the 
Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at Guelph, and 
the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agricultural colleges 
in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, while faculties of 
agriculture are found in the provincial universities of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia. 
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Mines and Minerals 


Development of the Mining Industry since the War of 1914-18.— 
Canada’s mineral deposits constitute a very important factor in the 
economic and social development of the country. This has been especially 
reflected during recent years, and more particularly since the War of 
1914-18. In 1914 Canada’s mineral production was valued at $128,863,075, 
and in 1939 the output was valued at $474,602,000, the highest ever 
recorded; this of itself shows an enormous growth. There are, however, 
features of the mineral production of Canada that are of special signi- 
ficance at the present time. In 1914 most of the products of the mines 
had to be exported in either a crude or a semi-refined state. For instance, 
in 1914 this country produced only a small amount of refined lead, no 
refined copper, no refined zinc, and no refined nickel; whereas to-day the 
highest grades of these metals are produced in large quantities. Aluminium 
is also being produced in increasing quantities from imported ores. 

Progress in Canadian gold mines has been truly remarkable. In 1939 
the output of gold reached an all-time high value of $184,115,951 as com- 
pared with $15,083,007 in 1914. Canadian gold mines, located in almost 
every province, form a very important part of the natural bulwark of 
defence. The gold is used for the purpose of purchasing war supplies 
from other countries, while the products of the great base-metal mines and 
smelters go into the manufacture of vital munitions, war equipment, and 
naval defence, both in Canada and in England. Reserves of steam coal 
are considerable, particularly in Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. Production of crude petroleum from the Turner Valley district 
of Alberta has increased rapidly during recent years. A high bessemer 
grade iron-ore deposit is being developed in Ontario and the recent 
production of mercury in British Columbia represents the only large 
commercial output of this metal within the Empire. Canada’s position 
with regard to many of the industrial non-metallic minerals is excellent. 
The asbestos deposits of Quebec are among the finest of their kind in the 
world and the supply of fibre from these is ample for war requirements. 
Also, in Ontario and Quebec, are many deposits of high-grade mica and 
other essential war minerals and with the cutting off of supplies from the 
British market of feldspar from Scandinavia, Canada has been called upon 
to make up part of the deficiency. Magnesitic dolomite production in 
Quebec, used in the manufacture of a high type of refractory material, 
is increasing greatly as the iron and steel and non-ferrous metal smelting 
industries are required to enlarge their output. Canadian plants for the 
production of cement, brick, and other structural materials are developed 
to a high state of efficiency and are so situated that the demands of the 
country can be supplied readily. 

Because of the excellent position of Canada with regard to the 
strategic metal situation at the outbreak of the present War, the com- 
panies producing these metals were able and willing to make contracts 
with the British Government to furnish large quantities at prices prevailing 
shortly before the beginning of hostilities. This is a tremendous contribu- 
tion financially, since if Canada had not been able to supply these metals, 
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View of the Jeffrey Mine, Que., the largest asbestos mine in the world. The town of Asbestos is 
shown to the left. (2) This equipment could hold two 14 storey houses inside its control cab. 
(3) The choice long fibres are broken away from the rock with a small ‘“‘cobbing’’ hammer and then 
carried to the mill in bags. (4) The buildings at Asbestos where the valuable asbestos fibre is 
recovered by a series of crushing and separating operations, from the rock blasted out of the mine. 


Courtesy, Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Limited. 
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the United Kingdom would have found it necessary to purchase them 
from neutral countries with a proportionate drain on exchange reserves, 
and prices would undoubtedly have risen far beyond those existing at the 
present time, as was the case during the War of 1914-18. 

Base metals are refined in the following provinces: lead and zinc at 
Trail, B.C.; zinc in Manitoba; copper, nickel, and cobalt in Ontario; and 
copper in Quebec. In addition, aluminium metal is made at Arvida and 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., and plants are being established in the industrial 
centres of the central provinces for the fabrication of these metals into 
various commodities. Canada is developing to the stage where ores are 
being worked up not only into refined metals but into finished products. 

Prospecting fell to a low ebb during the War of 1914-18, but in 1921 
the famous northwestern Quebec copper-gold areas were opened up with 
the discovery of the Noranda. This wonderful mine is not only one of 
Canada’s principal copper producers but is also the third largest gold 
producer in the country. 

The Prairie Provinces, long thought of as being valuable only as 
grain-growing areas, have also become prominent as a source of minerals. 
In 1915 the Flin Flon copper-gold-zinec mine, situated on the Manitoba- 
Saskatchewan boundary, was discovered. The ore was complex and hard 
to treat and it was several years before this large deposit was brought to 
successful production but to-day a large mine, smelter, and zinc refinery 
add annually to Canada’s wealth. 

During the past two years several gold mines have come into produc- 
tion in the Northwest Territories and at Lake Athabaska in northern 
Saskatchewan. One of the most recent developments is in the Zeballos 
country, on the west coast of Vancouver Island. The veins in this latter 
area appear to be very rich and success for some of the properties was 
assured with a minimum of expenditure. 

The discovery of pitchblende in 1936 by Gilbert Labine at Great Bear 
Lake in the Northwest Territories placed Canada on the map as one of 
the world’s important sources of radium. The ore is brought to Port Hope, 
Ont., for the recovery of radium and uranium salts. 

Among the countries of the world, Canada is to-day first in the 
production of nickel and platinum metals, third in gold and copper, and 
fourth in lead and zine. 

Canada is in a somewhat anomalous position with regard to coal. 
There are large supplies of bituminous coal in the Maritimes, on the 
prairies, and on the Pacific Coast, but in the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, where the population is most dense, no coal is mined. Therefore 
coal must either be brought to these “acute fuel areas” from the United 
States or, if from Canadian mines, with the assistance of the Dominion 
Government by means of subventions. Canada’s anthracite requirements 
are supplied by the United States, Great Britain, and other European 
sources, and some comes from as far away as French Indo-China. Produc- 
tion of petroleum from the Turner Valley and other Alberta fields has 
risen from 1,312,368 bbl. in 1936 to 7,576,932 bbl. in 19389. Some production 
is also derived from the Stoney Creek field in New Brunswick and from 
southwestern Ontario. The New Brunswick gas supplies Moncton and 
Hillsborough; that of Ontario about 120,000 industrial and domestic users. 
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Canada produces a great variety of non-metallic minerals of economic 
value. The principal non-metallic is asbestos. Indeed, Canada leads the 
world in the output of this mineral. Approximately all of the output 
comes from the Eastern Townships of Quebec, though during the past year 
development work has been undertaken on a property in Ontario which 
should shortly be in the production class. The fibre of this mineral is of 
good quality and well adapted for spinning. Production in 1939 totalled 
364,472 tons with a value of $15,859,212. 

Next in importance is common salt. The greater part of the Canadian 
production of this mineral comes from wells in southwestern Ontario, 
although there is a salt mine at Malagash, Nova Scotia, and production 
from this property is increasing. The first production of commercial 
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Courtesy, Lake Shore Mines, Limited 
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importance in Manitoba was recorded in 1932, and in Saskatchewan in 
1933. Some shipments have also been made from deposits near McMurray 
in Alberta. Between 40 and 50 p.c. of the Canadian salt production is used 
in the form of brine in chemical industries for the manufacture of caustic 
soda, liquid chlorine, soda ash, and other chemicals. es 


Third in importance among the Canadian non-metallics (other than 
fuel) is gypsum, and output in 1939 was valued at $1,935,127. Many large 
deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but production is chiefly 
from Hants, Inverness, and Victoria Counties, N.S.; Hillsborough, N.B.; 
Paris, Ont.; Gypsumville and Amaranth, Man.; and Falkland, B.C. Nearly 
50 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported in the crude form from Nova 
Scotia deposits, though a substantial trade has been built up in Canada 
from the manufacture of plaster of paris, gypsum wallboard, acoustical 
materials, and insulating products. Other important non-metallic minerals 
produced in Canada are listed in the table at p. 76. 

Canada has long been a producer of brick and tile, cement, lime, stone, 
and sand and gravel. Production in 1939 totalled more than $35,000,000. 
As only a small part of these items is exported, the value of output is an 
excellent barometer of conditions in the construction industry. 


Production in 1939 Compared with 1938.—Mineral production in 
1939 showed an increase of 7-4 p.c: over 1938 which reflects the almost 
general expansion in production and new development. The value of the 
1939 output was the highest ever recorded. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1937, 1938, and 1939 


1937 1938 1939 
Province - re See Rae ae fe aye are 
or Territory .C.0 .C. 0 
Value Total Value Total 
$ $ 
Nova Scotia........ 30,314, 188 6-6 26, 253, 645 5-9 30,746,200 6-5 
New Brunswick..... - 2,763,643 0-6 3, 802,565 0-9 3,949,433 0-8 
Oucbece ene eea = 65,160,215 14-3 68,965,594 15-6 77,335,998 16-3 
Ontariowie sce 230,042,517 50-3 219,801,994 49-7 || 232,519,948 49-0 
Manitoba...:....... 15,751,645 3-4 17,173,002 3-9 17,137,930 3:7 
Saskatchewan....... 10,271,463 2-2 7, 782, 847 1:8 8,794,090 1-8 
IAN DOE TAS eck Accs 25,597,117 5-6 28, 966, 272 6-6 80,691,617 6-5 
British Columbia... 73,555, 798 16-1 64,549,130 14-6 65, 216, 745 13-7 
Vailsoneeran ee 3,784,528 3,959,570 4,961,321 
Northwest Terri- 0-9 1-0 ior 
LOTICBIEAe on ects 117,978 568,618 3,248,777 
Totals!......... 457,359,032 100-0 || 441,823,237 100-0 | 474,602,059 102-0 


1 Production of radium-bearing ores not included; figures not available for pxblication. 


Outstanding contributors of mineral wealth in the Dominion during 
1939 were the gold mines and base-metal mines. Canadian gold production 
during the year under review reached an all-time high peak and Canada 
probably ranked second as a gold-producing country in 1939. High produc- 
tion records in base metals were established in 1939 for copper, nickel, 
and zinc. Lead output showed a 7 p.c. decrease from the preceding year’s 
production of 418,927,660 lb. In 1939, for the first time in several years, 
the commercial production of iron ore was reported; this came from the 
New Helen mine in the Michipicoten district of Ontario. 
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The fuel industries were featured in 1939 by a continued and important 
increase in the production of petroleum, chiefly from Alberta wells. Coal 
production increased 8-7 p.c. over the 1988 output. Increases were recorded 
in all coal-producing provinces except Saskatchewan and Manitoba. . 
Natural gas had a record output. The total value of all fuels increased 
9-1 p.c. compared with the preceding year. 

Among the more important industrial minerals, asbestos production 
marked an increase of 25-8 p.c. over 1938. Other outstanding minerals in 
this group showing increases included gypsum, mica, sulphur, and sodium 
sulphate. Brick and other clay products showed an encouraging increase. 
Other structural materials to show increases in value over the preceding 
year were cement, stone, and lime. 


Mineral Production of Canada 1938 and 1939 


1938 1939 
Item —— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
METALLICS $ $ 
Gold c-Se. ce eneeeoale Some fine oz. 4,725,117 97,676,834 5,094,379 105, 310, 157 
Estimated exchange on gold produced - 68,529, 156 - 78, 805, 794 
Silversse ce eee ee coe fine oz.| 22,219,195 9, 660, 239 23,163, 629 9,378,490 
Nickel vet. Met ear ts lb. 210,572,738 53,914,494 || 226,105,865 50,920,305 
COpper sik Mee aoe oen id 571, 249, 664 56,554,034 || 608,825,570 60, 934, 859 
JOR Miele, ite Sve eee eee < 418,927,660 14,008,941 || 388,569,550 12,313, 768 
ZINCe ee. Soe ae eeon Lee 381,506,588 11,723,698 || 394,533,860 12,108,244 
Platinum metals 292,219 8,874, 136 284,304 9,422,211 
Otherimetals icone os coos ela oe - 2,133, 622 - 4,312,295 
ROG SD meine rai systioteie tee - | 323,075,154 - 343,506, 123 
Non-MEra.tics 
Fuels 
Coalierarcncsen c coe eceeneeae ton 14, 294, 718 43,982,171 15,537,443 48,315,224 
INatiral gas ccco ee eocse nts Meuft.| 33,444,791 11,587,450 35,185, 146 12,507,307 
Petroleum, crude.............. bbl. 6,966, 084 9,230,173 7,826,301 9,846,352 
1 Re TA es eee Gas Ghite eae ton 620 3,500 445 2,445 
Totalascce tenon oe ca eee - 64, 803, 294 - 70,671,328 
Other Non-Metallics 
As beSlOSnes. cur thindam saa ton 289, 793 12,890, 195 364,472 15, 859,212 
Heldsparegre near ete cerne 2 14,058 129, 293 12,500 112,309 
Gy DSU ree, See teite teon cee ss 1,008, 799 1,502, 265 1,421,934 1,935,127 
Magnesitic dolomite.................. - 420, 261 ~ 474,418 
Quartz2is ee eee oan tee ton 1,380,011 961,617 1,582,935 1,100,214 
Salt. cc Nin tere pee a sareic, a 440,045 1,912,913 424,500 2,486, 632 
Sodium sulphate se 63,009 553,307 71,485 628,151 
Sulphurs sees ae vac eee Hi 112,395 1,044,817 211,278 1, 668,025 
Taleiand soapstOnessss.. sessile ier - 144, 848 - 170,066 
Other non-metallics..............008: ~ 506, 607 ~ 627, 695 
Totals vats eet te ~ 20,066,123 - 25,061, 849 
Cuay PRopucts AND OTHER 
StRuUcTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 

DPOLLST Ys Otel) eee eee hee ~ 4,536, 084 - 5,151,236 
COMMON reas Senate eee ares bbl 8,519, 102 8,241,350 5,731, 264 8,511,211 
Baime Wo ee eee cee cee ton 486,922 3,542, 652 552, 209 4,003,514 
Stone, sand, gravel, andslate..... “ ..| 387,339,904 17,558,580 36, 737, 863 17, 096, 798 

TotalsaiAseeaeceiek eee : - 33, 878, 666 - 35 ,362, 759 
Grand Totals!............... - | 441,823,237 ~ 474,602,059 


1 Production of radium-bearing ores not included. Figures not available for publication. 


2 Includes silica sand used for smelter flux. 
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3 In sulphuric acid made and in pyrites shipped. 


CHAPTER: V 


Forest Resources of Canada 


Among the industries engaged in utilizing the natural resources of 
Canada, forestry ranks third, i.e., after agriculture and mining. 

Canada has 783 million acres of forested land comprising more than 
35 p.c. of the total land area. By way of comparison, only about 8-6 p.c. 
of the total land area is considered to be of value for agriculture, and only 
about 6 p.c. is now used for field crops or pasture. It is thought that 
perhaps 134 million acres now forested may have agricultural potentialities 
but the most productive use to which about 650 million acres can be 
devoted is the growing of forests. Not all of this forested area is capable 
of producing wood for commercial purposes, about 290 million acres being 
situated in sub-arctic, sub-alpine, or other unfavourable sites that preclude 
profitable timber growth or industrial utilization. These “unproductive” 
forests, however, have important influences on the climate and on the 
control of water supplies; they provide optimum natural habitats for 
wild life and wood for fuel and building material for the use of the local 
inhabitants, white and native. 

About 493 million acres are considered accessible and capable of pro- 
ducing continuous crops of timber for domestic and industrial purposes. 
Of this productive forest area it is estimated that 47 p.c. carries timber of 


Keeping Logs on the Move. 
Courtesy, International Paper Sales Co. Inc. 
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merchantable size, that is, large enough to be used now as pulpwood, cord- 
wood, or saw logs. On the remaining 53 p.c. there is young growth of 
various ages, kinds, and degrees of stocking that has become established 
by natural reproduction on cut-over or burned-over areas. 


The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to amount 
to 273,000 million cu. ft., of which 170,000 million is considered accessible. 
Of the accessible timber about one-third (245,000 million bd. ft.) is large 
enough for saw material and two-thirds (1,100 million cords) is suitable for 
pulpwood, fuelwood, posts, mining timber, etc. Much of this smaller 
material will attain saw-timber size if allowed to grow another 30 to 50 
years but there are some stands growing on poor sites that cannot be 
expected to produce saw logs. 


During 1988 about 2,700,000,000 cubic feet of the standing timber ~ 
was cut for use. About 564,000,000 cubic feet is destroyed annually by 
fire and another 700,000,000 feet by insects, fungi, windfall, and other 
agencies so that the inroads made in our forest capital in 1938 amounted 
to about 3,964,000,000 cubic feet. 


Forest resources, however, are capable of replacement under forest 
management and can be made self-sustaining. New trees can be grown 
to take the place of those cut or destroyed. Destruction can be reduced, 
growth can be encouraged and increased, and with an annual increment of 
only 10 cubic feet per acre—quite possible under forest management—this 
valuable resource can be maintained in perpetuity. It can be managed so 
as to supply all needs at the present rate of consumption even if the 
population were to increase to over 26 millions. 

Over 160 different tree species grow to commercial size in Canada 
and while only 31 of these are conifers their wood forms 80 p.c. of the 
standing timber and 95 p.c. of the sawn lumber. 


Operations in the Woods 

Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differ- 
ences in logging methods. The climate in Eastern Canada is such that 
the cutting and hauling of logs can usually be carried on most economically 
during the fall and winter months, so that the logging industry is largely 
seasonal. In British Columbia, on the other hand, the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater size of the logs give rise to methods of operation 
that are more or less independent of frost, snow, or freshet and are there- 
fore carried on more uniformly throughout the year. 


In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the 
mill owners or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of 
contractors, subcontractors, and jobbers. A considerable quantity of 
lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
farmers. In British Columbia logging is carried on more frequently as a 
separate enterprise by limit-holders, who cut and sell logs on the market. 
In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders but buy their supplies 
of raw material from logging concerns. 


A Sample of Canada’s Extensive Pulpwood Resources. 
Courtesy, Canadian Geographical Journal 
and Pulp and Paper Magazine. 
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Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1934-38 


Products 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Logs and Dols) .2.sccc02 stink en 29,115,515 | 34,077,938 | 44,827,957 | 58,004,070 | 52,759,660 
Pulp wood - occsace cis toeme see 38,302,807 | 41,195,871 | 48,680,200 | 63,057,205 | 53,761,999 
Pinewood. osc ecGue <> oes ee wola 31,489,524 | 31,864,500 | 32,167,410 | 32,457,629 | 32,740,566 
Hewn railway ties............... 1,541,901 | 3,188,651 | 3,190,052 | 3,129,207 2,222,509 
10) yh giheer cre ord es Oe eee 1,091,046 | 1,359,736 | 1,563,681 | 2,455,345 2,824,512 
Round mining timber............ 954, 059 997,357 | 1,102,255 | 1,262,658 1,297,993 
MenCenpOstsae ee erence. ier nie: 988, 884 976,402 | 1,008,178 992,610 978, 679 
Wood for distillation............. 286, 847 274,797 274,077 309, 892 298, 110 
BOWCE EALIG aoe vo as vies sie ory aie 262,519 266, 253 273, 282 262,160 264,480 
Miscellaneous products........... 1,506,630 | 1,260,274 | 1,717,186 | 1,319,111 1,117,349 

Otale ys iyi sae keene 105,539,732 |115,461,779 |134,804,228 |163,249,887 | 148,265,857 


The Lumber Industry 


Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the 
property of the Crown, the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights 
only. This land is administered by the various provincial departments. 
Conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood, 
only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. Douglas fir is the 
most important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced almost entirely in 
British Columbia. Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, 
with hemlock, white pine, cedar, and yellow birch next in order of 
importance. 


The industry includes products of: sawmills; shingle, tie, lath, shook, 
stave, heading and hoop mills; and mills for the cutting-up and barking of 
pulpwood. Sawn lumber produced in 1938 amounted to 3,768,351 M ft. 
valued at $72,633,418. Shingles numbered 2,761,978 squares at $6,894,654, 
sawn. ties 4,699,351 at $2,344,596, and lath 239,467 M at $656,320. The gross 
value of production for the industry as a whole showed a decrease of 
11-4 p.c. from the total for 1937. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and AIl Sawmill Products, 1938 


Total 
: Sawn Lumber : 
Province : Sawmill 
Production Products 
M ft. b.m. $ $ 
Prince Wid wardclslanwe- sensor eee oon ete eer eae 4,525 88,332 116,180 
ING Vai SCObTA incr tics tats etter ies eee ae re ee 141,504 2,181,143 2,560, 788 
New Brunswick sccac tise con aes oan ee ae eee 223,384 4,619,708 5,414,051 
LYNE) 6121 O MERMME EA cs en Ma Mts Ao En te 1 ARN GROMER Sr nC or 724,652 | 15,403,296 19, 887,902 
ONPATION te ese ei eee Oe ee es eee 439,397 | 11,081,402 14,432,476 
Manitoba ae rostomact rnin: Ak te sce en stem aerate eeretaaar 52,190 975,979 1,086,538 
Saskatchewan avn ee eee eee ae ie eee ee 35, 753 632, 820 651, 288 
ALBEr tae ae ee eens tartar ee sing Shove terre toe 102,070 1,491, 891 1, 720,550 
British: Colum biaeee weer oe cee oe 2,044,876 | 36,158,847 | 46,986,133 
Totals eis ces trae ae oe oe a ees 3,768,351 | 72,633,418 | 92,855,906 


Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world. Canadian wood enjoys a preference in 
the British market and the value of Canada’s exports of unmanufactured 
or partially manufactured wood to the United Kingdom has increased from 
$4,848,157 in the calendar year 1932 to $29,664,344 in 1939. Most of the 
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increase in 1939 over the 1938 figure of $22,669,304 was accounted for by 
sawn lumber, the exports of planks and boards amounting to $25,598,314 
in 1939 as compared with $19,374,453 in 1938. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 

The pulp and paper industry in 1938 ranked first among Canadian 
manufacturing industries in capital, wage and salary distribution, and net 
value of production. It was second to the non-ferrous smelting and refining 
group with respect to gross production, and second to the sawmills in 
employment. 

The manufacture of paper was a relatively unimportant industry in 
Canada until the last two decades of the past century when wood-pulp 
superseded rags as a raw material. Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources 
and her dependable and widely distributed water powers have been largely 
responsible for the remarkable development of the industry. 

The pulp and paper industry has headed the lists in net value of 
production since 1920, and in wage and salary distribution since 1922, 
replacing the sawmills in both cases. It was the first in gross value of 
production from 1925 (when it replaced the flour mills) until 1935 (whea 
it was overtaken by the non-ferrous metal group). In these comparisons 
only the manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper industry are con- 
sidered, no allowance being made for the capital invested, employment 
furnished, payroll,.or production of those operations in the woods which 
form’ such an essential part of the industry as a whole. 

The gross value of output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily 
until the boom years following the War of 1914-18 and jumped to a 


Logging in 
British Columbia. 


Courtesy, Dominion 
Forest Service. 
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peak of over $232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a drop 
which was general throughout the industrial field. From that year on there 
was a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761. Figures 
for more recent years are shown in the following statement:—_ 


Gross Net Gross Net 
Production Production Production Production 
193083. eee $215,674,246' $107,523, 731 LO SD eRe: Soe arene $159, 325,546 $ 78,647, 626 
(OS) eee oe eosttae 174, 733,954 87, 858, 357 LOS Oe ed eee 183, 632,995 85,739, 406 
1932. perce tree 135,648, 729 66, 855, 923 1O3 eer eee 226,244,711 106,002,017 
AUR a Ro ae 123,415,492 56, 880, 641 LOS See ea 183, 897,503 89,034, 186 
LISA ener 152, 647,756 77, 243,309 TO39 ether ee 208, 152, 295 103, 123, 660 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1939, com- 
prised 27 making pulp only, 49 combined pulp and paper mills, and 24 
making paper only. In 1939 the 76 mills making pulp produced 4,166,301 
tons valued at $97,131,817, representing an increase of 13:6 p.c. in quantity 
and an increase of 10-5 p.c. in value from 1938; about 79 p.c. by quantity 
was made in combined mills and used by them in papermaking. About 
4 p.c. was made for sale in Canada and 17 p.c. was made for export. Of 
the total pulp production in Canada in 1939, 66 p.c. was ground wood, 
15 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 10 p.c. bleached sulphite, 7 p.c. sulphate, and 
the remaining 2 p.c. screenings, etc. 

Newsprint made up 81:3 p.c. of the total paper production in 1939; 
paper boards 11-5 p.c.; wrapping paper 3 p.c.; book and writing paper 
2-5 p.c.; and tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 

Many Canadian pulp and paper mills not only manufacture basic 
paper and paper-board stock but also convert this stock into more highly 


Barking and Cleaning Logs in a Canadian Pulp Mill. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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manufactured products such as napkins, towels, packaged toilet papers, 
coated and treated papers, boxes, envelopes, stationery, and other cut 
paper and boards. Figures covering this conversion are not included here. 


Production of Newsprint and Other Paper in Canada, 1933-39 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 
Year > 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
OR Sela cing GG OO ea EI UINTe Ge cy arco e oid aie 2,021,965) 66,959,501] 2,419,420) 96,689,875 
Dees Sermo ntie Guten enna rate Uae eR en One et rd 2,604,973] 86,811,460) 3,069,516} 120,892,225 
MO SDS syed ceecicia ecko a Tee SRF vara enone tet oe nee te a8 2,765,444] 91,762,201)| 3,280,896] 129,078,386 
LOD Oieace fercta cls corer nt ate EN es oa As 3,225,386] 105,214,533] 3,807,329] 146,431,934 
LO Sieeet err lar ne Cisreiece ro istsloberer aaa ee atate Seer eater ccad era 3,673,886] 126,424,303] 4,345,361] 175,885,423 
QO RENIACN... Raaethareeetertny Semen ont maces 2,668,913} 107,051,202) 3,249,358} 151,650,065 
INO) 3 OREN Ayes ah ere irs ch, aT ee Re cee eine 2,926,597| 120,858,583!) 3,600,502] 170,776,062 


The Canadian production of paper is still almost four times that of 
1917, in spite of the decreases in 1921, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1938. Prac- 
tically all the different kinds of paper used in Canada at the Bieeeu 
time can be produced in Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in 19389 was over three times that of 
the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. 


The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are:— 


1940— tons 1940— tons 1940— tons 
Janvuaryeee oer 251,032 Maven sii e dniaas 323,563 September...... 282,322 
February...... 281,823 UMC Here eer ii. oe 315,343 October......... 309, 957 
March esate. 251,279 ULV reraeprce rete ee 332, 689 November....... 282,344 
April pe eeiins 268,947 INVA So oonccodee 316, 607 December. aks cecsec 6 


For the fiscal year 1939, exports of newsprint amounted to 2,475,399 
tons valued at $107,360,211 and ranked first among the exports of the 
Dominion. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Water Powers of Canada 


Canada’s water powers constitute one of her greatest natural resources. 
Their development has not only facilitated the growth of industry but has 
resulted in giving value to marginal products, which, without the low-cost 
power provided by water, would have remained unmarketable. This low- 
cost power has also resulted in the creation of entirely new centres of 
population for the processing of raw materials imported from abroad. 
So general and widespread is its availability that all but the most isolated 
hamlets enjoy the amenities of electric lighting, radio, cooking and 
domestic appliances which in many countries are associated only with the 
larger urban centres. 


Canada’s water powers have an estimated capacity of almost 34,000,000 
h.p. which, under average conditions of use, will provide for a turbine 
installation of about 43,700,000 h.p. of which the installation, as at Jan. 1, 
1941, represents approximately 19% p.c.. These water powers, developed and 
undeveloped, are found from the Maritimes to British Columbia in 
proximity to all industrial centres, the largest mineral deposits and 
pulpwood supplies. Widespread transmission networks distribute the power 
from developed sites to consumers within radii of hundreds of miles. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1941 


Available 24-hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


_———_—__—_—______—_—_—_| Turbine 
Province or Territory At At Installa- 
Ordinary | Ordinary tion 
Minimum | Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Princesa ward Island fe «tasers piensa ee ee ee Race 3,000 5,300 2,617 
INOW SCOLIAtA ca aa eee are Nee One Re ean ae 20, 800 128,300 139,217 
INew Bruns wiGle- text ee seen ee enter erates eres 68, 600 169,100 133, 347 
Que We aes sted etna chee ote te Oe en ite, rd tie Sree 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 4,320,943 
Gy ube) ah (Oe 2 Soca een oil ry aM pew melts etre ne oi Ma caeea ere Nycepeae 5,330,000 6,940, 000 2,597,595 
ManitOb a ete oe Sen eee cet oe ee ree er aes als Bes 3,309,000 | 5,344,500 420,925 
Saskablche wana vec cese oiiveic eee et aie ac ae ee tere rae 542,000 1,082,000 90, 835 
A Thertacte ste cere risks Sia ine jt Se ae Sa ere 390,000 | 1,049,500 71,997 
British*Columbiacke tet sone saeco ee oe 1,931,000 | 5,103,500 |. 788, 763 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....................c000- 294, 000 731,000 18,199 
Canad as oe L972 Pe eds gs ea Se ah ee 20,347,400 | 33,617,200 8,584,438 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritime Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the 
other provinces, are a valuable economic resource that is augmented 
by abundant local coal supplies. Quebec has the largest known resources 
of water power and the greatest development, her present installation 
is a little more than 50 p.c. of Canada’s total. More than 90 p.c. of 
total installation is operated by central electric station organizations. 
Ontario, which, like Quebec, is without local coal supplies, is second in 
both power resources and development. Here the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission operates plants aggregating more than 67 p.c. of the total 
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The New LaTuque Power Plant, St. Maurice River, Que.—This photograph, taken in late September, 
1940, shows the progress of the new development at that time. The power house is built to accom- 
modate six 44,500-h.p. units, four of which are provided for in the present initial installation. 


Courtesy, Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 


installation of the Province, while an additional 18 p.c. is operated by 
other central station organizations. Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba 
has the greatest power resources and the greatest development, more than 
72 p.c. of the total hydraulic development of the three provinces being 
installed on the Winnipeg River to serve the Winnipeg area and over 
the transmission network of the Manitoba Power Commission, approxi- 
mately 135 cities, towns, and villages in southern Manitoba. In the section 
of the Prairie Provinces containing least water power, there are large 
fuel resources. Brittsh Columbia ranks fourth in available power resources 
and her hydraulic development is exceeded in Quebec and Ontario only. 
The water powers of Yukon 

and the N.W.T7’. are consider- 


able, but present development 


is limited to mining uses. : Lowering a Stator into an Impregnating Tank. 


i Courtesy, Canadian Geographical Journal. 
Hydro-Electric Construc- 


tion During 1940.—New 
water-power installations dur- 
ing 1940 aggregated approxi- 
mately 295,000 h.p. bringing 
Canada’s total installation as 
of Jan. 1, 1941, to 8,584,488 h.p. 

In British Columbia the 
West Kootenay Power and 
Light Company completed 
the installation of two units 
of 25,000 h.p. each in its 
Upper Bonnington Falls Sta- 
tion, giving the plant a total 
capacity of 84,000 h.p. and 
the Nanaimo-Duncan Utilities 
Ltd. added a second unit, 
750 hp., to its Millstone 
River station. 
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No additional installation was made in the Prairie Provinces but the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company was installing one unit of 
4,700 h.p. in its new plant between Prosperous and Blue Fish Lakes, in the 
Yellowknife gold-mining area in the Northwest Territories. Delivery of 
power is expected in the spring of 1941. 

The South River Electric Company added a 380-h.p. unit to its plant 
near South River, Ont., and in Quebec the Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company added the tenth unit of 58,000 h.p. to its station on the 
St. Lawrence River 25 miles west of Montreal. The eleventh is planned 
for operation in February, 1941, and work is proceeding on the twelfth and 
thirtienth units. The St. Maurice Power Corporation, owned jointly by 
Brown Corporation and the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, 
completed its new 178,000-h.p. plant at La Tuque on the St. Maurice River. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 88:4 p.c. of all water power developed in Canada is developed by 
central electric stations and, although there are a large number of stations 
(300) that derive their power entirely from fuels and 40 hydraulic stations 
that also have thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity 
generated for sale is produced by water power. 

The production of electricity by central electric stations:-amounted to 
5,500,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1919, the first year for which such data are 
available. Six years later it was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than 
trebled, and by 1930 it amounted to 18,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. With 
continued depression in manufacturing industries the output started to 
decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but from June, 1933, to the 
end of 1937 there was an almost continuous succession of increases each 

month after adjusting for nor- 

mal seasonal variations. A slump 

in 19388 in the pulp and, paper 
The oe Sp er nie) aban industry, which takes around 

40 p.c. of the total power gener- 
ated, caused. a reduction in the 
output for that year. The out- 
put for May, 1940, at 2,671,567,000 
kilowatt hours, was the largest 
in the history of the industry; 
an estimate for the year 1940 
is 31,113,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
as compared with the output 
of 28,351,514,000 kilowatt hours 
shown for 1989. Only one other 
country (Norway) has a greater 
output per capita and only three 
other countries have greater 
total outputs irrespective of size. 
One reason for this large use of 
electricity produced by central 
stations is the absence of coal 
in the central provinces and the 
large quantities of water power 


Courtesy, Canadian Geographical Journal. 


A Welder at 
Work.—Electric 
welding has 
greatly increased 
the efficiency 
of the metal- 
working industry. 


Courtesy, 
International 
Nickel Company 

of Canada, 
Limited. 


available within transmitting distances of the principal manufacturing 
centres. The pulp and paper industry has been an important factor in the 
rapid increase, using around 40 p.c. of the total output. Low rates and 
reliable service have increased the domestic use for lighting, cooking, water 
heating and other household uses; the average per capita consumption has 
risen to 1,893 kilowatt hours per annum, about twice that in the United 
States where living standards are very similar. Secondary power used in 
electric boilers, mainly in pulp and paper mills, has increased from a very 
small quantity in 1924 to over 7,313,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1987, 
5,751,000,000 in 1938 and 6,590,378,000 in 1939, but the consumption of firm 
power, or total output less secondary power for electric boilers and exports 
to the United States, has also continued to increase and reached a new 
peak in May, 1940, of 1,941,629,000 kilowatt hours; the index after 
adjustment for seasonal variation, rose to 256 for August, 1940. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1927-40 


From From From From 
Year Water el Total Year Wales Bact Total 
7000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
1927 eos 1,193,481 18,944 | 1,212,425 || 1934..... 1,733,810 29,484 1,763,294 
162872 1,340, 292 21,192 | 1,361,484 || 1935..... 1,917,958 32,410 1,950,368 
1020 Fao 1,441, 203 27,622 | 1,468,825 || 1936..... 2,078, 739 37,452 2,116,191 
RUE oSad 1,463,330 25,230 | 1,488,560 || 1937..... 2,256,779 41, 882 2,298, 661 
19Steey oe 1,339,907 26,071 1,365,978 || 1938..... 2,130,006 37,728 2,167,734 
193255 1,296,360 25,845 | 1,322,205 || 1939..... 2,321,815 40,811 2,362, 626 
19SSianeee 1,436, 486 26,150 | 1,462,636 |] 19401....) 2,466,448 44,041 2,510,489 


IFight-month average. 


The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in 
Canada in 1937 was 79:2 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment 
in these industries, the increase from 61:3 -p.c, in 1923 being almost 
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continuous. In the mining industries this conversion to electric drive has 
been even greater, growing from 57-3 p.c. in 1923 to 79-7 p.c. in 1937. In 
1937 almost 84 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing industries 


° 


A Large Hydro-Electric Generator being Installed in a Canadian General Electric 
Station.—The picture gives some idea of the complex engineering task involved. 


Courtesy, Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited. 


and 85 p.c. in mining industries were driven by power produced in central 
stations. Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increas- 
ing in manufacturing industries much more rapidly than the number of 
employees during the past decade. 
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Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is displacing coal and 
oil to heat furnaces, ovens and boilers, and is doing enormous quantities 
of work in electrolytic refining of metals, production of fertilizers, metal 
plating, and so forth. 


Alexander Power Development, Nipigon River.—Three modern units, 
aggregating 54,000 horse-power, in the generating room. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


Investments in central electric stations for 1938 amounted to 
$1,545,416,592, which was larger than for any manufacturing industry; 
revenues amounted to $144,331,627 and 1,559,394 domestic customers were 
served. These are approximately 60 p.c. of all families in Canada, both 
urban and rural. 
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THE OYSTER FISHERIES. OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The lay-out shows: (1) Floats from which the oyster ‘““‘spat collectors’? (concrete 
egg-crate fillers) are suspended. Oysters settle on these at the swimming stage. 
(2) Superintendent examining the ‘“‘collectors’’ during the period the young 
oysters are expected to settle. (3) Oyster fishermen “‘tonging’”’® (fishing) oysters 
from river beds. (4) Oyster fishermen fishing with ‘‘tongs”. (5) Method of 
“cleaning oysters”—removing bits of shell and other marine growth with a small 
blunt hatchet hammer before packing in barrels for shipping. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Fisheries of Canada 


Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the 
Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the 
lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of 
Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 
square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the 
North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,009 
square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. The 
Pacific Coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length. Inland 
lakes contain more than half of the fresh water on the planet; Canada’s 
share of the Great Lakes alone has an area of over 34,000 square miles. 

Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief 
among which are the salmon, the lobster, the cod, the herring, the halibut, 
the whitefish, the haddock, the trout, and the pickerel. 


The Government and the Fisheries 


At the present time the Dominion Government controls all the tidal 
fisheries except those of the mainland portion of Quebec, the non-tidal 
fisheries of Nova Scotia, and the fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia, and both the 
tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen Islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation 
for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. The fisheries 
under the control of the Dominion Government are administered by the 
Department of Fisheries. The main object of legislation has been the 
prevention of depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding 
of pollutions and obstructions, and the regulation of fishing operations 
generally. Stations under the direction of the Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research are established at 
Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
in Gaspe County, Que. A marine biological station, chiefly for oyster 
investigation work, is conducted at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a substation for 
salmon investigation at Cultus Lake, B.C. A system is now in operation 
for broadcasting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice 
supplies, and ice conditions along the coast. Educational work is carried 
on by permanent officers of the Department of Fisheries to instruct the 
fishermen in various areas as to the best methods of handling and process- 
ing their catches, and to bring to the attention of the public the value 
of fish as a food. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) provision was made 
for the distribution among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats 
of $150,000 annually in bounties, representing the interest on the amount 
of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the 
amount to $160,000. Annual expenditure is settled by Order in Council. 

By Parliamentary vote moneys have been made available for use by 
the Department of Fisheries to aid, in co-operation with the provinces 
concerned, in the re-establishment of needy fishermen. In a further effort 
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to aid the fishermen, in this case by expanding the demand for their 
products, large-scale advertising was continued (mainly in the Dominion) 
by the Department of Fisheries during the fiscal year. 


The Modern Industry 

The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of 
expansion in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the 
estimated value of the catch was only $125,000. By 1900 it had reached a 
total of $21,000,000 and the growth continued with little interruption until 
1918, when it reached the high record of $60,000,000. Due to lower prices, 
the values in later years bave been less. In 1939 the value was $40,072,985 
which is the second highest amount recorded since 1930. These figures 
represent the total value of the fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, 
canned, or otherwise prepared state. The quantity of fish, including shell- 
fish, caught and landed during the year 1939 was 10,681,318 cwt., compared 
with 10,741,150 cwt. in the preceding year. 


Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1938, and 1939 


Values of Production Percentages of Total 


Province or Territory Values 
1914 1938 19389 1914 1938 1939 
$ $ $ p.c p.c. p.c 

Prince Edward Island.......... 1,261, 666 930, 874 950,412 4-1 2:3 2:4 
Nova Scotian cian coeenccioewn: 7,730,191 8,804, 231 8,753,548 24-7 21-7 21-8 
New Brunswitkeeneso) fesse: 4,940, 083 3,996, 064 5,082,393 15-8 9-9 12-7 
QuGbects sen. see eer sees 1,924,430 1,957,279 2,010, 953 6-2 4-8 5-0 
ONntariok. oh. cee ere coke 6 ees 2,100,291 | 8,000, 10 || 3,007,010 8-8 8-3 7°5 
Manitobat..ses. meri Sak 849,422 | 1,811,124 | 1,655,273 2-7 4-5 4-1 
Saskatvchowaneererere nis. eee 132,017 468, 646 478,511 0:4 1-2 1-2 
AIDOrtals 2a eeeean Lone 86,720 492,943 430, 724 0:3 1-2 1-1 
British Columbiawe. ss. eee 11,515,086 | 18,672,750 | 17,698,989 36-8 46-1 44-2 
MUON eae e ne remeron 69, 725 5, 290 4, 867 0-2 0-0 0-0 

Totalss 2: tse eee $1,264,631 | 40,492,976 | 40,072,985 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Lobstering on the Atlantic Coast is second in value only to the salmon 
fishery of the Pacific. In New Brunswick the canning of sardines, which 


Part of the Famous Lunenburg Fishing Fleet. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Doryman Comes Aboard in the North Atlantic. 
Courtesy, Canadian Geographical Journal. 


are young herring and not a distinct type of fish, exceeds in importance 
the lobster industry. The fish-canning and -curing industry is connected 
entirely with the sea fisheries, the plants being scattered along the coasts 
in locations of easy accessibility to the fishermen in delivering their catches. 


Fisheries Production, by Principal Kinds, 1938 and 1939 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value, and arranged by value in 1939.) 


1988 
Kind Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ 

A LINIOM Peck ees ees ans ee ee ye eee ee 1,766,728 | 14,992,544 
ISODStCTS tie eek eerie Ae EE enn ae hone 314,385 3,798,219 
FL CR LING Fes MONS coe is Re OE cad 2,080,000 |) 2254014201 
OG OES tes, erty cao. ie oer Seeger ee etn 1 (0202 sn MO Ooo col 
SAP Inet ee en Nae ie oe reir ah denen as 368,900 | 1,393,129 
Hai bUteee Beer Sa OO Sh Sinai: 6S 162,540 1,789,444 
Wilate fis lice eye eet ett eae tos, eee NE enti ctne 154, 244 1, 650,347 
TDA OC Kary Meier ss he hi sn nas Hie 393,589 | 1,361,992 


1939 
Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed 
ewt. $ 
1,501,747 | 13,409,292 
314, 665 35 782,020 
3,364,530 3, 780, 297 
1,635,505 3, 234,059 
634, 170 2,300, 818 
184,734 Delile iae 
- 164,619 1,722,342 
385, 155 1,357,064 


Capital Invested and Employees Engaged in the Fisheries, 1937-39 


Item 1937 1938 1939 
Capital $ $ $ 

Vessels, boats, nets, traps, etc........05..... 0.0. eee ee ee 26,796,379 | 26,598,944 25, 844,436 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments................... 18,130,385 | 21,962,498 21,479,200 
Motals;:Capltalee. a. 5... nccbe enka aoe: 44,926,764 | 48,561,442 47,323,636 

Employees No. No. No. 
On vessels and boats, and in fishing without boats......... 69,981 71,510 68,941 
In fish-canning and -curing establishments................. 14,044 14,484 14, 805 
Totals, Employees........................... 84,025 85,994 83,746 
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A 700-ton Catch of Pilchard Loaded on Scows. 
Courtesy, Canadian Geographical Journal. 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first 
place in respect to value of production, the position which in earlier times 
belonged to Nova Scotia on account of her cod fishery. Nova Scotia is 


now second with regard to value of output, with New Brunswick third and 
Ontario fourth. 


Salmon Pack of British Columbia, by Species, 1935-39 
(Standard cases of 48 Ib.) 


Species 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

cases cases cases cases cases 
BOCKEY.C 5c Seino toe cantons ot a ee 350,444) 415,024) 325,774) 447,453 269, 888 
Spring srediss a secee ee ican Sie ee ote ck 10, 187 16,493 10, 963 10,276 10,302 
Springs pinksa.¢ee oe Tilt, pecan aa eee. 3,114 2,527 1,788 Desi: 2,848 
Spree Gwhite sos etince. oo eee eee 8,619 10, 834 3,420 2,933 2,947 
Blvebackh arereeetase aoe es este ee ee 15,319 33,718 19, 236 27,417 48, 209 
Steelh@ad (@ciee sc cre ee ee ee 596 1,068 844 1,035 797 
Cohoe ern ci ache wes os eee 216,173) 212,343 113,972} 273,706 196, 887 
Pink 5 6 ee ne cn eae ee een 514,966] 591,532! 585,576) 400,876 620,595 
Cui: S52 eee oie en ee ee eee 410,604} 597,487) 447,602} 541,812) 386,584 
Totals 336) ies Ake eee 1,530,022] 1,881,026) 1,509,175) 1,707,830) 1,589,057 


Export Trade in Fish.—In view of the immense quantity of fish taken 
annually by Canadian fishermen, the trade must depend to a large extent 
upon the foreign market as an outlet for the product. From 60 to 70 p.c. 
of the annual catch is an average export, of which the United States takes 
approximately one-half and the United Kingdom one-fourth. In the 
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calendar year 1939, total exports amounted to $29,641,232, of which 
$13,661,128 went to the United States and $8,718,246 to the United 
Kingdom. _ 


The most important single export is canned salmon followed by fresh 
lobster, fresh salmon, fresh whitefish, canned lobster and dried cod. The 
United States is the chief market for fresh fish, although the United 
Kingdom takes considerable quantities of salmon and halibut, classified 
as fresh and frozen. 


Testing Vacuum 
in Cans of Salmon 
at the Inspection 
Laboratory of 
the Department 
of Fisheries, 
Vancouver.—All 
British Columbia 
canned Salmon 
must be submitted 
for inspection. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Government 

Motion Picture 
Bureau. 


The first year of war appears to have affected favourably Canada’s 
trade in fish and fishery products, even though such exports to certain 
belligerent countries ceased at the outbreak of war. In the eight months 
ended Aug. 31, 1940, the total value of exports shows an increase of 
$2,000,000 over the corresponding period of 1939. The value of exports 
to the United Kingdom advanced by more than $1,000,000, and many 
other British Empire countries also took more fishery products from 
Canada. The exports to the United States show an increase in total 
value of over $1,000,000. 
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New Brunswick 
Provincial Pelt Show 
1939. 


6 Courtesy, 
A 


> Department of 
Wy 74) Agriculture, 
pus New Brunswick. 


Displays of 
High Quality 
Platina and 
Silver Foxes. 


WHITE-FACED Puree 
CROSSES PLATINUM 


CHAPTER VIII 


Fur Resources of Canada 


The fur trade of Canada which, in the early days, dominated all other 
pursuits and led to the exploration and the eventual settlement of the 
country, is still of immense importance. The advance of agricultural 
settlement, lumbering, and mining has driven fur-bearing animals farther 
and farther afield, and this expulsion from their former range, combined 
with the improved methods now used in the capture of the animals, has 
caused serious depletion in the numbers of the various kinds. To deal 
with this loss the various Provincial Governments, in co-operation with 
the Dominion authorities, have inaugurated a policy of conservation, and 
have passed laws under which provision is made for close seasons, for the 
licensing of trappers and traders, for the collection of royalties on pelts, 
and for the regulation of the methods to be employed in trapping the 
animals. The annual value of the raw-fur production of Canada shows no 
decline, but this is due to the fur-farming industry, which now supplies 
nearly all of the silver fox and about 40 p.c. of the mink pelts. 


Trends in Production.—The value of Canada’s raw-fur production in 
the year ended June 30, 1939, showed an increase over the preceding season 
of 8 p.c. The total production comprises pelts taken by trappers and pelts 
sold from fur farms, the value of the latter representing approximately 
40 p.c. of the whole. 

Silver fox, almost entirely a product of the fur farms, held first place 
in order of value, followed by mink, while muskrat was third. The number 
of silver-fox pelts produced was greater than in any previous season, but 
the average price was the lowest in the history of the industry. Mink 
pelt production has, due to the advancement of mink farming, mounted 
rapidly during the past few years. Compared with the preceding year 
there was an increase of 80,619, and an increase in value of $703,187. It is 
estimated that 40 p.c. of the number of mink pelts and 50 p.c. of the 
total value represent the sales from fur farms. The total number of pelts 
of all kinds was 6,492,222, compared with 4,745,927 in the season 1937-38, 
muskrat and squirrel accounting for the greater part of the increase. 

Ontario with $2,538,658 and Quebec with $2,230,280 were the leading 
provinces with respect to value of raw-fur production. New Brunswick, 
Alberta, P.E. Island, the N.W.T., Manitoba, and British Columbia followed 
in order, each with a value of over a million dollars. Saskatchewan’s 
product was valued at $983,447 and that of Yukon at $267,721. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1926-27 to 1938-39 


Total Total 
Season Pelta Wate Season Pelts Value 
No. $ No. $ 
LO 26H OU een Pee ene 45989) 233: 18,804,126 | 1988-34.5-....-.-..-.-| 6,076,197 | 125349,328 
1927-28 SLOOM 15 SES (Osman G54-sOmeee eee | 4 920,413 12,843,341 
1928-29 Sr LDO S284 ore fon Nl Osb—a0G nee eer 4,596,713 15,464, 883 
1929-30 ON OS 4 Saale Oona On lwlOSG=5 ieee melas mee 6, 237, 640 17,526,365 
1930-31 A O60 SHG SOS sol WelOS(=o8ee tear el 45,745,927, 13,196, 354 
ho eye satan Jc Om eRe geri 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 |) 19388-89............... 6,492, 222 14, 286,937 
10392936 Re eee oe 4,503,558 | 10,305,154 
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An important adjunct of the fur trade is the industry of fur dressing 
and fur dyeing. The work is chiefly on a custom basis; the furs are 
treated for owners at a certain charge per pelt. The number of plants 
engaged in treating furs in the calendar year 1938 was 14, the number 
of skins treated 4,197,079, and the amount received for the work $1,318,819. 
Rabbit and muskrat were the principal kinds of fur treated, numbering 
1,318,904 and 1,374,930, respectively. There is also the fur goods industry, 
which supplies practically the entire quantity of fur goods—coats, scarves, 
muffs, caps, gauntlets, ete—consumed in the Dominion. This industry, 
chiefly centred in Quebec and Ontario, had in 1938 a total of 366 estab- 
lishments, provided employment for 3,500 persons, paid in salaries and 
wages $4,015,775, and produced goods to the value of $16,012,245. 


Far Farming.—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice 
in Canada for trappers to keep foxes caught out of season alive until the 
fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the modern industry of 
fur farming. 

Silver fox was the first important commercial fur bearer successfully 
raised in captivity and it remains of greatest importance. With increased 
interest in fur farming came a large demand for foxes to be used as 
foundation stock in newly established ranches and fabulous prices were 
obtainable for the live animals, but as larger numbers of foxes became 
available for sale, prices naturally declined. By 1938 the number of fox 
farms had mounted to 8,073, with a total of 141,000 foxes, of which 137,819 
were Classified as “silver”. The demand for live foxes is not as great as 
in the earlier years when fur farming was in course of establishment, but 
there is an ever-present market for furs. In 1938 the value of the pelts 
sold represented 89 p.c. of the total revenue in that year. 


Two new types of fox, “platinum” and “white-face”, are attracting 
much attention, and large sums have been received for pelts. Both kinds 
are regarded as colour phases of the silver fox, having come originally 
from freak foxes in litters of silvers. 


Second in importance to the silver fox is the mink. The number of 
minks on farms at the end of 1938 was 106,283, 23 p.c. below the number 
of silver foxes. The high prices obtainable for fisher and marten pelts 
have encouraged efforts to raise these animals in captivity and, although 
the work is still in an experimental stage, a moderate amount of success 
has been obtained. A recent addition to the industry is the valuable 
chinchilla. Records for 1938 show 60 chinchillas with a value of $96,000. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts, at Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island, an experimental fur farm for the study of matters 
affecting the health of fur-bearing animals, especially the silver fox, in 


Ermine in 
Native Habitat. 


Courtesy, J. L. Francine. 


FURS 


captivity. The Department has, in addition, organized a service to assist 
in the marketing, both at home and abroad, of the pelts of Canadian fur 
bearers. Several provincial government departments also have branches 
whose activities are for the benefit of the fur-farming industry. 


Statistics of Fur Farming—The number of fur farms in operation in 
Canada in 1938 was 10,454, an increase over the preceding year of 1,275, 
or 14 p.c. The total includes 8,073 fox farms, 2;222 mink farms, and 159 
farms of other types such as raccoon, marten, fisher, etc. 


The value of fur-farm property was $16,860,196, of which $7,930,692 
was credited to the land and buildings and $8,929,504 to the fur-bearing 
animals. The number of fur-bearing animals (exclusive of muskrat and 
beaver, for which information is not available) born in captivity each 
year has been mounting steadily and for 1938 amounted to 431,508, an 
increase over 1937 of 77,433. Silver fox and mink accounted for 98 p.c. 
of the total. Compared with the preceding year the number of silver 
foxes born showed an in- 
crease of 15,1938 or 6 p.., 
and the number of minks 
an increase of 62,519 or 58 p.c. Young Beaver at Home. 


The value of the live fur- Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company. 


bearing animals sold from the 
farms during the year was 
$730,074, a decrease from the 
preceding year of $300,814, or 
29 p.c. 

Silver fox pelt sales from 
the farm continue to advance, 
but the average price per 
pelt has receded steadily dur- 
ing the past.few years. In 
1938 the silver fox pelts sold 
numbered 229,452 compared 
with 196,436 in the preceding 
year, while the total value 
was $4,508,767 compared with 
$5,019,487. The number of 
mink pelts sold was 105,292 
compared with 54,819, and 
the value $1,156,062 compared 
with $681,475. The value of 
silver fox and mink pelts, 
combined, represents 98 p.c. 
of the total for all kinds 
sold from the farms. In 1988 
the sale of pelts brought to 
the fur farmer the total 
amount of $5,752,742, a de- 
crease from the _ preceding 
year of $26,756. 
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FUR TRAPPING 


Trapper’s Cabin. 


\ 


Trapper Starting 
Out to Inspect 
Traps. 


Trapper Baiting 
and Setting a 
Trap. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Government Motion 
Picture Bureau. 


The above layout shows certain phases of the trapping industry. In spite of the 
rapid development of Canada in the early twentieth century and the improvements in 
transportation and settlement which have resulted therefrom, the trapping industry 
in northern Canada taps a very important resource. The trade has gradually 
retreated to less accessible territory, and in recent times, the developments of 
mining on a large scale over the Precambrian Shield has forced the trapper still 
farther north. On the other hand, the decline of the fur resources has been accom- 
panied by an increased demand, higher prices, and the development of fur farming. 
The belt of northern Canada which includes the whole of the Northwest Territories, 
the northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, and extends through northern Ontario 
and Quebec into the Maritimes, remains one of the world’s few natural reservoirs 
for fine furs. 
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FUR FARMING 


The pictures show 
portions of ‘‘Swissvale”’ 
Fox Ranch, Southport, P.E.I. 


Inset at left: A fine specimen 
of Canadian silver black fox. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Export Trade-in Furs.—The chief markets for Canadian furs are 
London and New York; the trade tables for the year ended June 30, 1939, 
show that of the total of $14,288,568 worth of raw furs exported, the United 
Kingdom received $8,486,144 and the United States $5,087,038. Some years 
ago Montreal took a position as an international fur market, holding the 
first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. At the sales held in Montreal 
during the season 1938-39 the pelts sold numbered 1,299,695, while the 
value amounted to $3,917,453. Fur auction sales are held also at Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver. 
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MODERN 
QUICK FREEZING 
OF VEGETABLES, 

FRUITS AND MEATS 


Top.—Fresh green peas being examined for 
defects. 


Centre.—Filling the heavily waxed card- 
board cartons lined with waterproof 
cellophane. 


Right.—The packaged foods are frozen 


solid between aluminium plates in the 
freezer. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited. 


CHAPTER IX 


Manufactures of Canada 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: first, 
the opening up of the West, which greatly increased the demand for 
manufactured goods of all kinds and especially construction materials; 
and secondly, the first World War, which left a permanent imprint upon 
the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. By 1920, the gross value of 
Canadian manufactured products was no less than $3,693,000,000, the 
capital invested $2,915,000,000, and the number of employees 591,753. 
Hundreds of millions of capital had been attracted from outside (see 
Chapter XV) in achieving this striking result. 

To-day, the manufacturing industries of Canada stand on the threshold 
of a new era in their development. The demands created by the present 
War, owing to Canada’s strategic position as a source of food supply 
and armaments, is bound to have far-reaching effects on the magnitude 
and diversification of Canadian manufacturing production. Fortunately, 
Canadian manufacturers are well equipped to undertake the huge task 
that they are called upon to perform. 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1938 


Year Ht Capital wee ee eae value of Nati 
ments ployees Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

ES70 cates 41,259 77,964,020] 187,942| 40,851,009] 124,907,846] 96,709,927] 221,617,773 
loto' Uke ee 49,722} 165,302,622] 254,935} 59,429,002} 179,918,593) 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
boi a ea 75,964) 353,213,000) 369,595] 100,415,350) 250,759,292} 219,088,594} 469, 847, 886 
19002.........] 14,650] 446,916,487] 339,173) 113,249,350) 266,527,858} 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
1910?.........] 19,218) 1,247,583;609| 515,203) 241,008,416] 601,509,018} 564,466, 621/1,165,975,639 
19207.........] 22,157) 2,914,518, 693] 591,753] 711,080, 480)2,083,579,571/1,609,168,808]3,692,748,379 
19223.........] 22,216] 4,004,892,009| 666,531! 777,291, 217/2,029,670,813]1,755,386,937/3,883 446,116 
19333.........| 23,780) 3,279,259, 838] 468,658) 436,247,824] 967,788,928] 919,671, 181/1,954,075,785 
19849, kw ss: 24,208} 3,249,348, 864] 519,812} 503,851, 055)1,229,513,621/1,087,301,742/2,393,692,729 
1935%.........] 24,034) 3,216,403, 127] 556,664) 559,467, 777/1,419,146,217|1,153,485, 104/2,653,911,209 
1936?.........| 24,202) 3,271, 263,531] 594,359) 612,071, 434/1,624,213,996/1,289,592,672/3,002,403,814 
ET Se ee ae 24,834) 3,465, 227,831] 660,451] 721,727,037/2,006,926,787| 1,508,924 ,867|3,625,459,500 
10888 55% wos. 25,200} 3,485, 683,018] 642,016] 705,668, 589)1,807,478,028/1,428,286,778/3,337,681,366 
1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 
cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 2 In- 
cludes all establishments employing five hands or over. + Includes all establishments ir- 


respective of the number of employees but excludes construction, and custom and repair work. 


The rise in manufacturing production that commenced during the 
summer of 1933 continued with increasing force to the spring of 1938. As 
a result of this continuous rise, the gross value of products in 1937 was 
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only 6-7 p.c. below that of 1929; employment 0-9 p.c. lower and salaries 
and wages paid 7-1 p.c. below the 1929 level. The drop in the gross value 
of products, 1929-38, was due mainly to a drop of 16-0 p.c. in the wholesale 
prices of manufactured products. Although the number of employees in 
1937 was still below the 1929 level, the physical volume of goods produced 
was, however, the highest on record, exceeding by 7:4 p.c. the previous 
peak attained in 1929. 

Manufacturing production in 1938 declined slightly from the level 
reported in 1937. Compared with the previous year there were decreases 
of 7-9 p.c. in the gross value of production, 2-8 p.c. in the number of 
persons employed and 2-2 p.c. in the amount of salaries and wages paid. 


Industries, by Provinces and Purpose Groups 

Among the manufacturing groups analysed on a purpose classification 
basis, and judged by gross value of production, the producers materials 
group, which includes manufacturers and building materials, ranked first in 
1938 with 31-6 p.c. of the total value of manufactured products. The 
industries manufacturing food products came second with 23-3 p.c. of the 
total, followed by the industrial equipment group with 15-2 p.c., vehicles 
and vessels 8:4 p.c., clothing industries 7-5 p.c., drink and tobacco 4°8 p.c. 
In the paragraphs following, a short review will be given of the three 
groups of industries most likely to feel the effects of the increased demands 
occasioned by the present war. 


Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Purpose Groups, 1938 


Province | Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
or lish- Capital i ed and of Value of Value of 
Group ments Rey eee Wages Materials Products! Products 

Peevhice No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1 di) Gaerne: 229 2,652,783} 1,041 582,725 2,379,543 1,131, 902 3,570, 667 
IN: Sap ene Pe10Ze) 29139350821) 16,910 lonD 70,009 en oon (0s oOdln olvaioneot 74, 860, 605 
INGB Ease 826 81,965,576) 13,967} 138,177,238 31,578, 262 23,865,877 58,570,952 
QUO aes eee 8, 6551, 146, 235, 084/214,397| 213,390,084] 518,430,815] 428,614,079} 983,123,599 
Ont... sere 9, 883]1, 676, 896, 175/311, 274| 362,351,277} 909,958,721) 757,620, 622/1, 712,496,421 
Nani eet 1,072| 114,367,743] 23,507) 27,195,923 80,447, 740 48,308,248] 131,770,280 
Sask ee 678 38,364,021] 6,123 6,988,061 43,437,556 1651433300 61,027, 853 
ane r 970} 69,192,348] 12,684} 14,367,789] 54,345,594) 30,755, 626 86, 675, 500 

.C, an 

Naukonseaee 1,785| 264,615,506} 42,213] 52,044,823) 127,196,430 90,471,828} 225,585,489 

Totals..... 25, 200/3, 485,683, 018|/642,016| 705,668,589|1,807,478,028/1,428, 286, 778/3,337,681,366 

Purpose 

Group 

Producers 

materials..| 7,097/1,513,279,525/197,419] 217,719,784] 537,249,412} 454,401, 035]1, 054,563,077 
Hood; aan 8,747| 482,145,127] 97,455) 98,044,992] 537,923,355) 229,154,605) 778,760,610 
Industrial 

equipment.| 2,155} 626,649,226] 93,082] 115,089,654] 249,038,856} 243,718,179) 507,219,480 
Vehicles and 

vessels..... 369] 254,601,088] 53,689] 69,944,736} 155,932,759} 120,202,232) 280,605,066 
SN Pa 2,167] 168,618,083] 92,564] 77,877,678} 131,546,849) 117,286,030} 250,710,111 

rink an 

tobacco.... 681} 189,548,588] 22,809] 26,247,061 75,221,662} 84,349,099) 161,433,189 
Books and 

stationery..| 2,432] 138,814,691] 41,264] 55,053,531) 44,848,474 92,762,965} 139,407,239 
House fur- 
nishings and. 
equipment. . 750| 87,071,593] 26,303] 26,414,078! 36,966,223} 42,372,987) 80,935,597 
Personal util- 

ities. weawaee 624 41,767,523) 12,106] 12,816,968 25,009, 093 27,326,565 53,025,074 
Miscellaneous 178 Ayn Lue) dpb y45) 6,460, 107 13, 746,345 16,713,081 31,021,923 


1 Gross value less cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 
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Food Industries 

To supply the daily needs of the Canadian people for food is a huge 
task requiring the labour of many people and an organization that is 
world-wide in its ramifications. Some of the leading industries in this 
group with their gross values of production in 1938 were as follows:— 
slaughtering and meat packing, $175,767,382; butter and cheese, $127,659,- 
843; flour and feed mills, $122,598,168; bread and other bakery products, 
$78,535,383; biscuits and confectionery, $49,717,409; fruit and vegetable 
preparations, $47,821,350; sugar, $41,392,096; fish curing and packing, 
$27,949,208; coffee, tea, and spices, $26,628,880; miscellaneous foods, 
$16,478,413; condensed milk, $13,190,013; and breakfast foods, $10,892,202. 
A brief review of the more important of these industries follows. 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is 
the leading industry of the food group. In 1938 its output was valued at 
$175,767,382; it furnished employment to 12,503 persons who were paid 
$16,596,710 in salaries and wages. About $116,000,000 was paid out by 
packers for live stock. Of the 145 establishments, 38 contributed 89 p.c. 
of the total output, while 7 of the largest plants had an average production 
of about $12,000,000. The same is true of employment. Thirty-eight plants 
reported 88 p.c. of the total number of persons employed, while the seven 
largest plants averaged 786 employees each. This industry contributes 
materially to the foreign trade of Canada. The exports in 1938 totalled 
$43,593,843, the principal single item comprising “bacon and hams, shoul- 
ders and sides”. Imports in 1938 were $11,101,603 and consisted chiefly 
of hides and skins, sausage casings, gelatine, wool and meat. 

Dairy Products.—Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are 
given in the chapter on Agriculture at pp. 65-68. 

Flour Milling.—The flour-milling industry with an output valued at 
$122,598,168 in 1938 is one of the leading industries of the group from the 
point of view of gross value of production. The War of 1914-18 gave a 
great impetus to this trade. The 328 flour mills, as distinguished from feed 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have 
a capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. Since 1928, this industry 
has been adversely affected by the difficulties that have beset the Canadian 
grain trade and the decline in the prices of grains. Exports of wheat flour 
declined from 10,737,266 barrels in 1928 to 3,911,886 barrels in 1938 but in 
spite of the decrease Canada continues to be one of the leading exporters 
of wheat flour. 

The flour-milling industry has a tremendous capacity to produce 
whatever flour may be needed under present war conditions. In 1938, the 
maximum daily capacity of the mills was 102,156 barrels per day of 24 
hours, or an annual capacity of over 37,000,000 barrels. Even if the 
industry were to work only at 75 p.c. of its capacity, over 27,000,000 barrels 
of flour could be produced. Such a production would allow for an export 
of about 17,000,000 barrels per annum, an increase of 13,000,000 barrels over 
the quantity exported in 1938. 

Canned Foods.—The development in the production of canned foods 
in Canada has shown a remarkable expansion since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In 1900 the total value did not exceed $8,250,000, but 
by 1930 it had increased to more than $55,000,000, or six and one-half times 
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as much. In 19383 the value of production dropped to $33,000,000, and 
rose again to $63,000,000 in 1938. Fruits and vegetables of many kinds, 
retaining much of their original freshness and flavour, are to be had at all 
times of the year. Producers in the country are provided with an enor- 
mously extended market, and consumers in both city and country with 
cheap and wholesome food in great variety. The consumer also enjoys 
protection by the inspection services of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Fisheries. 


Quantity and Value of Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1938 


Product Quantity Value 
$ 

BasTa 2353) tee hes sh he 8 oe ee ee ee aR ee dee ae Ib.| 106,922,871) 16,187,780 
Frits ox Caiceile so 5 lb sa dipshit So ae eee ee oon ae case 2,018,554 3,132,644 
Vegetables en er 3 ain sck eye eerie oye verge ate a, roan aie aN eee Ee Bs 8,710,103} 14,519,963 
MiG ats 2 BAOX oc Ne Rae oe aie ok Ti Ree ee cae ec Pee tee oS lb. 5,095,900} 1,168,206 
OUD S80 Ais io rnt seis eR SAIS, ea Oe PN TS eee ere case 3,125,432 7, 742, 625 
Concentrated: milk proddttasn (22. ack lows ca pare en Ib. | 157,923,893) 11,844,817 
Other foods esos ee ea acne eee ee ee See ets 2 ~ 8,737,601 

Total oi fo Bi ee ee a ee Ee - | 63,333,636 


The Manufacture of Aluminum Utensils.— 
Inspecting aluminum “circles” or blanks 
used in making cooking utensils and a 
workman spinning a pail from a “circle” 
of aluminum. The manufacture of do- 
mestic utensils of aluminum has been 
widely carried on in Canada, but the 
exigencies of war have restricted such 
uses for aluminum and the metal has now 
been directed to more vital needs of 
Empire defence, especially aeroplane con- 
struction. 


Courtesy, Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Limited. 


Paper Towels being Interfolded. 


Courtesy, Canadian Geographical Journal. 


Textile Industries 


The need for clothing and equipment for Canada’s suddenly and 
greatly enlarged armed forces has thrown a heavy burden upon the 
textile industries. In general, production facilities have shown themselves 
capable of co-operating efficiently in the War effort, and many concerns 
are devoting their entire production to requirements of this kind. 


The textile industries are, to a high degree, centralized in the Prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario. In 1988 the gross value of production was 
$346,215,005, employment was given to 115,745 persons, and $99,275,365 
was paid out in salaries and wages. It is also worthy of note that of all 
females employed in the manufacturing industries, 42 p.c. were to be found 
in the industries making up the textile group. 

The variety of individual industries contained within the textile 
group is representative of practically all of the stages of manufacturing 
necessary to convert the various raw materials into products ready for 
purchase by the public. Yarn is spun, and fabrics and goods are woven 
and knitted. Factory production of clothing is on such a considerable 
scale that in 1938 the men’s factory clothing industry led the group with 
a gross value of production amounting to $64,303,613, and was followed 
closely by the women’s factory clothing industry. Some other leading 
industries, in the order named, were: cotton yarn and cloth; hosiery and 
knitted goods; silk and artificial silk; and woollen cloth. The remarkable 
expansion of the silk and artificial silk industry during a comparatively 
short period of time, and which was continuous throughout the depression 
years, makes this an important member of the group, with a production 
valued at $23,871,992. 
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A Shell Blank in the 
Furnace Before Going 
Through the Punch 
Press. 


Courtesy, Bureau of 
Public Information. 


Iron and Steel Industries 

The iron and steel industries account annually for about 17 p.c. of all 
factory output in the Dominion and for about 19 p.c. of factory employ- 
ment. In 1938 the gross output value for the 1,391 establishments in this 

group was $548,801,929 and the number of employees, 121,235. 
Pig-iron production totalled 755,731 long tons in 1939, a gain of 
7 p.c. over 1938. Only 4 companies operate iron-ore blast furnaces in 
Canada. These plants have a 
Lowering a Shell into the Acid to Remove capacity of 1,500,000 tons per year. 
Rep eoatiseae! eee The record production was in 1929 


Courtesy, Bureau of Public Information. whey 1,080,160 Hone aenne: 


In 1989 alone the imports of iron 
ore totalled 1,764,844 tons, of which 
about 68 p.c. was from the United 
States for use in Ontario and about 
30 p.c. from Newfoundland for use 
in Nova Scotia; the remaining 2 
p.c. came from Brazil and Sweden. 

Some domestic ore (45,152 tons) 
was used in Canada’s iron furnaces 
in 1939, shipments having begun 
from the new sintering plant at the 
new Helen Mine. Development 
work continued at the newly dis- 
covered iron-ore deposits at Steep 
Rock Lake but no commercial 
shipments were made during 1989. 


Production of steel ingots and 
castings in 1939 totalled 1,384,870 
tons including 1,330,408 tons of 
ingots and 54,462 tons of castings. 
Steel furnaces operated at about 
68 p.c. of capacity. The record 
output of steel was in 1918 when 
1,672,954 tons were produced. 


Two 50-ton Cranes Handling 
the Core and Coils of a 25-cycle 
25,000 KVA. Transformer. 


Circuit Breaker Set Up 
for Test. 


Fabricating a Tank for a Type of 
OAPT 25-cycle KVA. 
Transformer. 


Courtesy, Canadian General 
Electric Company, Limited. 
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Rolled products such as billets, rails, bars, wire rods, plates, etc., are 
now made in 16 different mills, the value of output amounting to 
$58,978,429 in 1989. Recent additions to the products made in these works 
include heavy structural shapes, plates up to 42 inches in width and tin 
plate, all of which were previously imported in large quantities. Special 
attention has been given to alloys and special steels and Canadian mills 
are now able to supply practically all of the domestic requirements of 
these materials. 

Among the secondary or fabricating groups, the automobile industry 
is most important, production of cars and trucks in 1939 amounting to 
155,426 units valued at $99,173,916 at factory prices. Canadian-made cars 
are shipped to all parts of the world, exports in 1939 amounting to 58,503 
in number and $22,551,011 in value. 

The manufacture and maintenance of railway cars and locomotives 
ranked next to automobiles in output value and led all iron and steel 
industries in the number of persons employed. The 37 establishments in 
this group reported gross production in 1938 at $80,977,701 and the number 
of employees at 19,358. 

Output values for other industries in this group were as follows in 
1938: sheet metal products, $46,266,684; farm implements, $21,299,185; 
automobile parts, $36,980,424; machinery, $48,272,442; castings, $35,460,962 ; 
wire and wire goods, $20,605,207; shipbuilding, $11,171,416; boilers and 
engines, $10,840,220; heating and cooking apparatus, $14,069,018; hardware 
and tools, $19,085,007; aircraft, $6,927,105; and bridge and structural steel 
work, $14,817,901. 


Leading Individual Industries 

The industries based on mineral resources have taken their place 
among the leading manufactures of Canada along with the industries based 
upon forest, and agricultural (including live-stock) resources. 

The pulp and paper industry, although of comparatively recent 
development, had, by 1923, displaced flour milling as Canada’s most 
important manufacturing industry and, in spite of recent vicissitudes, held 
that position up to-1935. when it was displaced by the non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining industry. In employment, and salaries and wages 
paid, however, pulp and paper is still the leading industry. 

The incidence of the depression resulted in a rearrangement in the 
rank of many industries that has already proved temporary in some 
cases. The suspension of capital expenditures, a serious factor in the 
depression, greatly reduced the output of such important industries as 
sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling-stock, primary 
iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, demand for goods for 
immediate consumption was more stable, especially in such industries as 
petroleum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publish- 
ing, clothing, tobacco, beverages, etc. However, as previously stated, some 
return to the pre-depression order of importance is in evidence. Comparing 
the rankings for 1933 with those for 1938, it may be noted that automobiles 
came up from eleventh to sixth place, sawmills from fourteenth to 
eighth, electrical equipment from sixteenth to ninth; cotton yarn and 
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cloth, and bread and other bakery products, which appeared in eighth 
and seventh places, respectively, in 1933, dropped back again to seventeenth 


and eleventh. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1938 


Industry 


Non-ferrous metal smelting 
ANG TGNNING ere en fees ee 
Pulp and paper............. 
Slaughtering and meat 
DACKING sree tnt sects 
Butter and cheese.......... 
Flour and feed mills........ 
Automobiles..2.0......--.. 
Petroleum products........ 
Sawmillstes a ee eres: 
Electrical apparatus and 
BUPPHOS Ts. she eee: 
Railway rolling-stock...... 
Bread and other bakery 


men’s factory 
(incl. furnishings)........ 
Printing and publishing..... 
Rubber goods (incl. foot- 
wear) 


ee 


Totals, Fifteen Leading 
Industries.............. 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
all Industries........... 


Estab- 


: : Em- 
Let Capital plovees 
No. $ No. 
14| 184,337,126] 12,788 
99| 594,908,222) 30,943 
145) 56,119,509) 12,503 
2,528 62,481,408) 17,336 
1,080} 50,111,006} 5,778 
12| 59,798,250) 14,872 
59 62,620,908) 4,675 
3,873} 88,812,313] 31,182 
188} 97,122,970) 20,353 
37| 87,314,298] 19,358 
3,231] 48,026,819) 22,359 
387| 36,899,228] 21,205 
806| 53,757,534] 18,403 
Be 64,854,448) 12,879 
55| 100,272,104} 13,100 
12,567/1,647,436, 143/257, 734 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


19,549,963 
42,619,311 


16,596,710 
16,538,956 
6,163,351 
20,993,362 
7,873,040 
25,345,064 


24,978,077 
26,736, 265 


21,410,506 


18,406,572 
26,070,920 


14,061, 788 


18, 256, 627 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


ee  )  —— 


184,970,812 
71,062, 580 


143,481, 692 
94,057,247 
99,418,794 
76, 202, 670 
76,419,516 
52,788, 246 


35,916,344 
46,536,416 


38,446,525 


35, 827,036 
13,416, 562 


24,301,221 


24,786,761 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


$ 


287, 295, 733 
183, 897, 503 


175, 767,382 
127,659,343 
122,598, 168 
116, 746, 239 
97,003 ,347 
92,855, 906 


90,129,119 
80,977,701 


78,535,333 


64,303, 613 
61,743,480 


61,030,710 


59, 606, 150 


305,609, 512/1, 017,632, 42211, 700,149,727 


25, 200|3, 485,683, 018/642, 016 


49-9 


— 


705,668, 589)]1,807,478,028/3,337,681, 366 


47-2 


49-2 


43-3 


50-9 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity used in manu- 
facturing from the gross value. 


Manufactures in Leading Cities 


Montreal proper, with an output valued at $474,534,092 in 1938, 
After these two cities came 


exceeded Toronto proper, with $455,527,321. 


Rolling Aluminum 
Foil, which is Used 
for a Variety of 
Purposes. 


Courtesy, Aluminum 
Company of Canada. 
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Hamilton with $150,394,481, Windsor, $125,833,355, Vancouver $91,607,637, 
and Winnipeg with $78,029,078. Sixteen other places had manufactures 
with a gross value of production of over $20,000,000 in 1938. 


Cities of Canada with a Manufacturing Production of Over Twenty 
Million Dollars in 1938 


Estab- 
City lish- 
ments 
No. 

Montreal. 4.6.0 ont ctor ean ne 2,469 
TROTONUTO) onan ne ere ees rae 2,863 
Hamilton ake eee eee 471 
Wind sory. aaee..ciaticeeeeee 224 
Vancouviers:s.ccancee ee 842 
Wiainnipe®o.8 2 sess daseatee. 634 
Montreal East.............. 11 
London tyr. so ee oes 241 
IGitChener cede eee eee 154 
Oshawatities. cee eee 48 
Calvary ace eee cet aie 191 
Quebs Cee eee Green 304 
Peterborough............... 79 
cimontouraaaete ane ee 184 
Ottawa -s2..F: Ss eres 197 
Brantford ss... ne Senee a. 112 
Sarniann cere ee eee 44 
ThreeiRivers scene 54 
New horonbosetar tinea 21 
St..Cathariness eee ene 91 
Niagara Pallsnassceeee eens 61 
St#Bonitace? tees ee 46 


. Em- 
Capital ployees 
$ No. 
409,578,419) 103,254 
424,209,626} 94,930 
186,397,262) 31,313 
79,940,995] 17,732 
91,714,005} 17,98 
68,339,544) 17,153 
43,354,716] 1,894 
36,600,462} 9,544 
35,046,198} 9,137 
22,120,776 6,091 
23,909,192 4,274 
48,605,791] 9,865 
20,090,530} 5,404 
19,330,356] 4,403 
31,902,576) 6,879 
38,225,310] 6,774 
16, 755,912 2,949 
55,642,889] 5,572 
26, 708, 450 2,849 
21,236,748 5,502 
28,374,168 3,186 
9,309,975| 1,697 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


111,431, 966 
115, 832, 230 
38, 297, 830 
26,088,439 
21,700,941 
19,811,774 
2,712,448 
10, 887, 620 
9,443,442 
7,185,520 
5,486, 989 
8, 697, 239 
5,615, 853 
5,331,130 
8,348, 851 
7,016, 225 
4,251,229 
5, 802, 258 
4,175,393 
6,170,906 
4,137,393 
2,098, 140 


Cost 
of 


Materials 


$ 


253, 277,569 
229,641,098 
71,849,817 
67, 680,572 
52,178, 629 
43,319,595 
47, 824,567 
19,750,465 
20,740, 672 
24, 882,725 
19,574,234 
15, 270, 798 
15,615, 497 
18, 850, 764 
11,909, 132 
12,737,117 
18, 621,378 
10,305, 696 
10, 908, 838 
10,499, 922 
7,556,357 
14, 754, 655 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


$ 


474,534,092 
455,527,321 
150,394,481 
125, 833,355 
91,607,637 
78,029,078 
58,358,311 
44,756,645 
40,295,471 
39,054,616 
31,908,064 
31, 688,961 
30,446, 245 
29,009,535 
26, 482, 490 
26, 123,543 
24,723,186 
24,275,208 
22,930, 601 
21,704,998 
21,663,464 
20,810, 127 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity used in manu- 


facturing from the gross value. 


Conditions During the Years 1935-1940 
Perhaps the best all-round barometer of conditions is afforded by the 


indexes of employment maintained from month to month in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These are based on returns received from establish- 
ments having 15 hands or over and include the great majority of employees. 
The indexes are given below for the latest six years. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926=100) 
Month | 1935 | 1986 | 1987 | 1938 | 1989 | 1940 | Month | 1935 | 1986 | 1937 | 1988 | 1989 | 1940 
Jan. 1] 87-4] 96-8} 102-4} 108-6} 104-3) 118-2)July 1) 98-5} 104-7} 119-0} 111-8} 111-3} 130-3 
Feb.. 1} 90-1] 98-5) 105-3) 110-3) 106-0} 120-5j/Aug. 1) 99-8) 104-9) 118-1) 110-0) 112-8) 134-4 
Mar. 1| 92-7; 99-5) 107-6] 110-5] 107-0] 122-6/Sept. 1] 100-8) 105-9] 121-2) 113-8} 115-3} 138-4 
Apr. 1] 93-9] 101-1) 110-8] 110-8) 107-1] 123-4)Oct. 1) 103-3} 109-0} 121-7) 112-5) 119-7) 143-8 
May 1] 95-6] 102-7] 113-8} 110-6] 108-4) 125-7|Nov. 1} 103-5] 107-7) 119-0} 110-9} 122-1) 144-6 
June 1] 98-4) 103-4] 117-9} 112-3] 111-4) 129-2)Dec. 1] 101-4} 107-0} 116-3) 110-1) 122-2 = 
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Transportation and Communications 


Steam Railways.—Over half of the railway mileage in Canada is owned 
and operated by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and the 
remainder by incorporated companies. The mileage of railways publicly 
operated as at Dec. 31, 1939, was as follows: Dominion, 22,726 miles; pro- 
vincial, 922 miles; municipal, 92 miles; total 23,740. The mileage operated 
by incorporated companies was 18,897, the principal private system being 
the Canadian Pacific Railway with 16,701 miles of line. The total of 
42,637 miles with an estimated population of 11,315,000 gives Canada an 
average of 3-77 miles per 1,000 population which is second only to Australia 
with an average of 4:04 miles, and is twice the average for the United 
States. 

Freight traffic on the railways reached a peak of 118,652,969 tons in 
1928, declined steadily to 1933 and increased somewhat for the next four 
years, dropped in 1938 and rose again in 1939 to 84,631,122 tons. Passenger 
traffic has declined quite consistently since 1919 and in 1939 only 20,482,296 
passengers were carried, which was only about half of the number carried 
ten years earlier. 

Reduced traffic has lowered the revenues from a high of $534,106,045 
in 1929 to $233,133,108 in 19383 and $367,179,095 in 1939. Without corres- 
ponding reductions in operation expenses, ret incomes declined rapidly. 
Deficits of the Canadian National system increased and dividends of the 
Canadian Pacific were reduced or passed entirely. 

The number of employees declined from a high point of 187,846 in 
1929 with wages of $290,732,500 to 129,362 in 1939 with a total payroll of 
$200,373,668. — 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1938-40 


; Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Op2rating Revenues Car Loadings 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
$ $ $ No. No. No. 
000 000 7000 "000 000 ’000 
UEROWERAY: oooh babe a - 24,362 23,798 30,496 187 171 210 
Hebruany. tse 2a7OLO 22,652 30,000 180 160 199 
Miarchicsuss fre st ie 25, 925 25,700 30, 145 200 191 195 
April stent tec Sats 25,192 25,191 29,916 185 179 219 
MBY. Ciecrsesra scene 25,445 29, 680 34, 630 190 215 Dex 
June se neo ee 24,577 26,160 36,914 187 195 240 
UL: cents te eae DOG 27,794 38,398 183 196 248 
ANI SUSt ae ie eee 28,439 29,774 37, 409 213 229 256 
September.......... 34,504 42,960 37,319 250 295 252 
October. — tee tar 37, 609 39,681 - 257 270 281 
November.......... 30,431 36, 703 - 219 248 259 
December.......... Pal sail 33,202 - 178 200 - 


Electric Railways.—The total number of passengers carried on urban 
and interurban electric railways in 1939 was 632,533,000, of which 33 p.c. 
was carried by the Montreal system and 25 p.c. by the Toronto system. 

The total investment for 1939 amounted to $198,482,000, gross earnings 
to $42,185,000, and miles of track to 1,592. 
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Roads and Highways.—Construction of roads suitable for motor traffic 
has been one of the principal items of provincial expenditures during the 
past twenty years. The Dominion Government has built roads in national 
parks and has granted subsidies to the provinces, first in 1920 and again 
as an unemployment relief measure in 1930-39, but has not constructed 
any rural roads outside of Dominion lands. 

The mileage at the end of 1938 was 110,637 miles of surfaced roads, 
and 385,101 miles of earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 96,663 miles were 
gravel or crushed stone; 9,435 bituminous surfaces; 2,253 portland cement 
concrete and sheet asphalt; and the remainder were other surfaces. 

The expenditures for 1938 amounted to $103,863,791, including 
$71,559,903 for construction of roads, $5,138,791 for construction of bridges, 
$21,815,501 for maintenance of roads, $2,149,476 for maintenance of bridges, 
$21,874 for foot paths and sidewalks, and the remainder for administration 
and general expenses. 


Motor Vehicles. 


The number of motor vehicles registered in Canada 


has increased steadily and rapidly from 3,054 in 1¥us to 276,893 in 1918, 
1,069,343 in 1928, and 1,489,245 in 1939, an average of one vehicle for 
each 7:9 persons. This density is exceeded only by the United States 4, 
New Zealand 7, and Hawaiian Islands 7. 


Working In and 
Around the Smoke 
Box of a Locomotive 
under Construction. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
National Railways. 


A Section of the Toronto-Hamilton Highway System. 
Courtesy, Airmaps Limited. 


Preliminary provincial data for 1939 show $27,961,132 collected from 
motor-vehicle registrations, drivers’ permits, etc., and $51,954,360 from 
gasoline tax, a total of $79,915,492. 

During 1939 there were 1,584 persons killed in motor-vehicle accidents. 
This number was exceeded only in 1937 when there were 1,642 fatal motor- 


vehicle accidents. 


Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, in Recent Calendar Years 


Year | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. 


Alta. 


B.C; 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1920....| 1,418] 12,450) 11,121 
1925....} 2,947) 22,745) 18,863 
1980....| 7,376} 43,029] 34,699 
1931....| 7,744! 43,758) 33,627 
1932....| 6,982) 41,013} 28,041 
1933....| 6,940) 40,648) 26,867 
1934....| 7,206} 41,932] 29,094 
1935....} 8,231) 43,952) 31,227 
1936....| 7,632] 46,179} 33,402 
1937....| 8,011} 50,048) 36,780 
1938....} 7,992} 51,214) 37,110 
1939....} 8,040} 53,008} 38,116 


1 Includes Yukon. 


213,148 


177,561 
342,174 
562,506 
562,216 
531,597 
520,353 
542,245 
564,076 
590, 226 
623,918 
669, 088 
682, 891 


60,325 
77,940 
127,193 
107,830 
91,275 
84,944 
91,461 
94,792 
102, 270 
105,064 
109,014 
119,018 


107,191 
113,702 


28,000 
56,427 
98,938 
97,932 
91,042 
88, 554 
92,021 
98,411 
106,079 
116,341 
119, 220 
122, 087 


Canada! 


408, 790 

724,048 
1,232,489 
1, 200, 668 
1,113,533 
1,083,178 
1,129,532 
1,176,116 
1,240,124 
1,319, 702 
1,394, 853 
1,439, 245 


Canals.—There are six canal systems under the Department of Trans- 
port, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal 
to the International Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal 
to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, 
and (6) from the Atlantic Ocean to Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. 
These canals have opened to navigation from the Atlantic about 1,890 
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miles of waterways. Under the Department of Public Works or other 
authority are minor canals and locks that facilitate local navigation on 
disconnected waterways. © 

The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest 
waterways in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit 
River than any other waterway and the traffic through the canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie in 1929 reached a peak of 92,616,898 tons, more than 
through the Panama and Suez Canals combined. The greater part of this 
traffic is iron ore from Lake Superior to United States ports on Lake Erie 
and return cargoes of coal, and grain down-bound destined to St. Lawrence’ 
ports, Buffalo, Port Colborne, and other lower lake ports. 

The maximum draught of vessels plying between the lakes is governed 
by channels in the Detroit and St.-Mary’s Rivers, and is limited to about 
21 feet. Since 1932 when the New Welland Ship Canal, with 25 feet in 
the stretches between locks (the locks have 30 feet of water above the 
sills), was opened, larger upper-lake vessels have passed down as far as 
Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals have a depth of 14 feet (reduced in 
periods of low water) so that ocean vessels, except of very small tonnage, - 
cannot sail up into the lakes; a few such vessels have been engaged in 
the Great Lakes traffic for several years, bringing over cargoes from 
Kuropean ports. ‘Traffic using the St. Lawrence canals reached a new 
high record in 1938 with 9,236,318 tons, which dropped to 8,340,165 tons in 
1939. Traffic using the Welland Ship Canal has increased steadily, the 
total of 12,629,054 tons for 1938 being more than double the 1930 traffic 
and over five times the 1920 traffic; in 1939 it was 11,727,553 tons. 


Shipping.—Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: 
(1) ocean or sea-going shipping; (2) inland or river and lake international 
shipping (exclusive of ferriage); and (3) coasting trade or coastwise ship- 
ping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going vessels arriving or departing 
from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. Lawrence River ports 
up to Montreal. Inland international shipping covers shipping between 
Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and international 


Lake Freighters in Fort William Harbour. 
Courtesy, Civic Tourist Bureau, Fort William, Ont. 


TRANS P/O REA TION 


rivers. Coastwise shipping covers shipping between one Canadian port 
and another on the Atlantic Coast, on the Pacific Coast, and on the inland 
international lakes and rivers but not on isolated Canadian waterways, 
such as the Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, Lake St. John, etc. 


Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo 
and in Ballast, Fiscal Years 1929-39 


of Totals Entered Totals Cleared Totals, Entered and Cleared 
ear | 
NOU Renee tons |oNe: | Resecr tena heer memeere tone 
> 000 000 000 000 000 000 
1929. .| 22,531 27,464 7,155 |) 22,895 26,944 18,045 || 45,426 54,409 25, 200 


1980..| 21,583 27,156 8,471 || 21,885 25,836 12,294 || 43, 468 52,992 20,765 
1931. .| 20,737 28,065 7,814 || 20,860 26,535 10,842 || 41,597 54,600 18, 656 
1932. .| 19,175 27,003 6,821 || 19,102 25,337 10,699 || 38,277 52,340 17,520 
1933..| 17,778 25,044 6,571 || 18,150 24,722 | 11,803 || 35,928 49,767 18,373 
1934. .} 19,501 28, 210 7,668 || 19,904 27,236 11,217 || 39,405 55,446 18,885 
1935. .| 21,419 28,512 9,100 || 21,784 28,548 11,235 || 43,203 57,060 20,336 
1936. .| 22,835 28, 896 10,026 || 23,328 29,157 12,297 || 46, 163 58,053 22,323 
1937. .| 25,348 31,145 11,142 || 26,1386 31,803 15,791 || 51,484 62, 948 26,934 
1938. .| 26,407 31,422 12,699 || 27,359 31,402 13, 882 || 53,766 62, 824 26,581 
1939. .| 27,500 31,354 10,423 || 28,736 32,044 17,268 || 56,236 63,3898 27,690 


1 Includes freight in both tons weight and tons measurement. 


Air Navigation.—The aeroplane has provided a vastly improved means 
of transportation in the undeveloped northern areas of Canada where the 
only alternatives were canoe in summer and dog team in winter. Air 
travel soon proved not only much quicker, but much cheaper, and a 
rapid expansion took place without the aid of government subsidy. The 
mileage flown by aircraft increased from 185,000 in 1922 to 10,969,271 in 
1939, when 161,503 passengers, 21,253,864 lb. of freight, and 1,900,347 lb. 
of mail were carried. Furthermore, the aeroplane has proved a great 
* boon to Canada in the administrative field for the development and con- 
servation of her vast natural resources. Aerial forest-fire patrols are now 
carried on over large parts of almost every province; fishery patrols by 
aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing regulations; and 
by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, preliminary 
surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods, are now 
made quickly over large tracts of difficult country. This development in 
Canada has differed from that in other countries where air traffic between 
the chief centres of population has received most attention. The Trans- 
Canada Airway is designed to facilitate progress along this line. 


Trans-Canada Airway.—The Trans-Canada Airway is now in operation 
all the way across the continent from Vancouver to Toronto, Montreal, 
and Moncton, and from Toronto to London and Windsor. Intermediate 
aerodromes lighted for night flying are established at approximately 100- 
mile intervals. Meteorological services provide weather maps four times 
daily, and district forecasts for the ensuing six hours. As part of the 
facilities of the Trans-Canada route and its feeders, there are now in 
operation 40 radio range stations at approximately 100-mile intervals, 
except in the mountain regions where closer spacing is necessary. 

Work on the eastern section has been completed, and mail and 
passenger air services are now operating twice daily, except Sunday, by 
Canadian Airways Limited, from Moncton to Charlottetown, Halifax, and 
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Saint John, connecting with T.C.A. at Moncton. This company also 
operates a daily service as an extension of the Trans-Canada Airway 
System from Vancouver to Victoria, B.C. A daily service is also operated 
by Prairie Airways from Regina to Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, 
North Battleford and return, connecting with the through service of T.C.A. 


at Regina. 

OPERATION OF TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY SERVICES 
MontrealsV-ancouverle cin sete even persia yan eciectoiit tie eee 2 trips each way daily 
Moncton=Montres]? 9a. - pan ie ee ree ee three 1S¢Lip) eee es cS 
Montreal 2orontos. isa s:miemesaes tect oe ian asninss eeoe trips. 4 os 
‘ROLONCOs WAN GSOLs a ei eae Alot eee ete Senne Sates aera Die ss s < 
ethbridre-Kdmontoncs nae es. ae tera eee eel ae Dae uy ny Cs 
Vian cotver-Seatele. asyreae ao eats es aan eae ae op ee *s e 


1 Kastbound flights terminate at Toronto, connecting at North Bay with a shuttle service from 
Toronto to Montreal. 2 Westbound Moncton-Montreal is a section of the Transcontinental 
flight. Eastbound Montreal-Moncton is a continuation of the Toronto-Montreal inter-city service. 
3 Actually there are 4 trips each way daily between Montreal and Toronto, 2 being sections of the 
Transcontinental service. 4The Toronto-Windsor service is actually a section of through 
flights Montreal-Windsor. 


In addition to these services, licences have been granted to 13 operators 
to carry out mail and passenger operations over 49 routes, not only from 
the main centres of population, but also from the remoter districts where 
mining activity is great, thus giving fast and reliable transportation by 
air to all parts of the Dominion. 


Telegraphs.—Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, five in 
conjunction with the railways and one small system operated independ- 
ently. The Western Union, a United States company, operates lines across 
Canadian territory; the Canadian Marconi Company operates a wireless 
system; and three cable companies, in addition to the telegraph com- 
panies, operate cables from Canadian stations. In all 22 cables are oper- 
ated between Canada and England, Azores, Australia, New Zealand, New-. 
foundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda, and 2 cables between 
North Sydney and Canso, NS. 

These systems operate 367,235 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 7,315 
miles outside of Canada, and 32,799 nautical miles of submarine cable 
between Canada and other countries. Multiple circuits normally use 


New Canadian National 
Telegraphs Operating 
Room, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
National Ratlways. 


TRANS -CANADA AIRLINES 


Trans-Canada 
Lockheed Aeroplane 
Taking offa 
Runway. 


Servicing a Trans-Canada 
Aeroplane for Gas and Oil at 
Regina, Sask., Airport on the 
Twice-daily Service between 

Montreal and Vancouver. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 
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102,574 miles of these wires and produce 483,827 miles of channels for 
telegraphic use. During 1939 a total of 12,462,912 telegrams and 1,492,389 
cablegrams, excluding messages between foreign countries, were handled 
over these wires. 


Telephones.—There were 3,203 telephone systems in Canada in 1938, 
operating 5,397,244 miles of wire and 1,359,417 telephones. The estimated 
number of conversations during the year was 2,623,092,000 or 1,930 per 
telephone. Almost half of the telephones are dial telephones and are 
operated by automatic switch boards, the increase in dial telephones during 
1938 being 26,673 as against an increase of 9,950 telephones connected with 
manually operated switchboards. 

The telephone plays an important part in radio broadcasting, which 
has been brought to a standard of efficiency on this continent not 
approached anywhere else in the world. A radio hook-up or network is in 
reality a web of high-grade long-distance telephone lines linking together 
a given number of broadcasting stations. Each telephone company that 
undertakes to provide program facilities is responsible for supplying and 
maintaining high-quality long-distance circuits especially designed to carry 
programs. The ordinary long-distance circuit requires the use of devices 
and instruments to enable it to carry and maintain the tone quality of an 
orchestra, or even of a flute or violin. Almost any point that may be 
reached by telephone can be quickly prepared as the originating or pick-up 
point for a radio program by engineers equipped to make the necessary 
changes. 


Lining Up the Long-Distance Lines to Carry a Radio Program over 
a Canadian Hook-up. 


Courtesy, Bell Telephone Company. 
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National Radio.—In 1940 the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
completed its fourth year, having succeeded the Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Commission on Nov. 2, 1936. The CBC, established on a basis 
somewhat similar to that of the British Broadcasting Corporation, has a 
board of nine governors, a General Manager, and an Assistant General 
Manager. It operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, which 
gives it regulatory powers over all broadcasting stations in Canada as far 
as programs are concerned. 

The Board of Governors (members are appointed for three years in 
rotation) acts as “trustees of the national interest in broadcasting”, and is 
responsible for the policies of the Corporation. It is thus a guarantee to 
the public that broadcasting is being administered in a non-partisan and 
business-like manner. The CBC is responsible to Parliament through the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply. Members of the Board of Governors 
are unpaid. 

During the past four years the coverage of the CBC has been greatly 
increased. At its inception the Corporation served less than 50 p.c. of 
the population; it now serves over 84 p.c. This has been made possible 
mainly by the inauguration of four 50,000-watt transmitting stations: CBL 
at Hornby, Ont., serving the Province of Ontario; CBF at Verchéres, Que., 
for the Province of Quebec; CBA at Sackville, N.B., for the Maritime 
Provinces; and CBK at Watrous, Sask., for the Prairie Provinces. A 
5,000-watt transmitter, CBR, at Vancouver, serves the Pacific Coast, and 
there are five other CBC transmitters at various points. The progress of 
the Corporation has been directed towards completion of the plan 
envisaged in the report of the Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting 
appointed in 1928 to investigate the whole problem of broadcasting in 
Canada. Reception and program service have also been greatly improved. 


The technical facilities of the CBC were further extended by the 
addition to its equipment of a completed armoured Mobile Unit capable 
of operating under war conditions on any front. This unit has been sent. 
to England, while two other Mobile Units, which include short-wave 
sending and receiving apparatus, recording machines, and pack sets, are 
used in Canada. The pack sets can be carried by commentators to 
ordinarily inaccessible territory. A staff of three commentators and two 
engineers was established in England by the CBC during 1940. 


Transmission facilities enabling CBC programs to be broadcast over 
a national network in all five Canadian time zones for sixteen hours a 
day are maintained. This nation-wide network carries both sustaining 
programs of the Corporation and a limited number of commercial features. 
In addition to the ten stations owned and operated by the CBC, the 
national network includes a large number of privately owned transmitters 
throughout Canada. 

During the first year of the War the CBC National Network carried 
more than 1,600 special war broadcasts, exclusive of news bulletins and 
summaries, the number of which was also increased. The exchange of 
programs with the BBC, arranged in 1939 when the General Manager and 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors spent some time in England, 
was continued during 1940, with increased co-operation between the two 
systems. The daily schedule of news broadcasts was augmented to include 
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Armoured Mobile Unit of the 
CBC Operating in 
England. 


Courtesy, Canadian 4 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


three 15-minute and five 3-minute news bulletins provided by the CBC in 
co-operation with the Canadian Press, and two half-hour periods of BBC 
news, via short-wave from London. The Sunday schedule provides a 
slightly higher ratio of news summaries. The facilities of the BBC in 
England have also been available to the CBC Overseas Unit. 

Specialized talks and discussions by experienced commentators, expert 
students, and international figures in both Great Britain and Canada have 
been provided regularly. The Corporation is the point of contact between 
the Wartime Censorship Co-ordination Committee and radio stations and 
other organizations throughout Canada in disseminating the important 
information and instructions associated with broadcasting. The Corpora- 
tion has also worked to advantage with the Director of Public Information. 


Expenditures Despite the comparatively large expenditures necessary 
for lines and for the cost of providing, maintaining and operating net- 
work transmitting facilities in a country like Canada, almost 50 p.c. of 
CBC total revenues are being spent on programs. Below is shown an 
analysis of all CBC expenditures from the Corporation’s inception, includ- 


ing the nine-month period ended Dec. 31, 1940. ‘ 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Expenditures, Fiscal Years 

1937-40 
Item 1937 1938 1939 1940! 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ Pic: $ p.c. 

Administration.....5....... 125,360] 8-07 146,686] 6-77 139,828} 4-86 162,940} 4-81 
Programs 5 eee 645,816} 41-53] 1,088,420) 50-28] 1,460,105} 50-77] 1,604,198] 47-32 
Operation of stations....... 206,961) 13-38 286, 763| 13-24 468,117| 16-28 97,394] 17-62 
AUTOS toy, eet See 434, 247| 27-82 477,902) 22-07 571,496] 19-87 674,183} 19-89 
Depreciation............... - - 106,846] 4-94 202,815] 7-05 316,274; 9-33 
Leases of time on private 

Btations=.-4<- cess 143,037} 9-20 58,494; 2-70 16,810} 0-58 11,125) 0-33 
Interest on Government 

ORIN See ree ccm ore Nil - Nil = 16,906) 0-59 23,838] 0-70 

Totalss927.5058 1,555,421/100-60) 2,165,111/100-00) 2,876,077|100-00) 3,389,952)100-00 


1 Nine months ended Dee. 31. 
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On Aug. 5, 1940, the War Co-operation Committee of the Senate, in 
its report to the Upper Chamber, recommended the erection in Canada 
“without delay” of a 50,000-watt short-wave transmitting station as an 
aid to war-time Empire co-operation. The cost involved was estimated at 
between $350,000 and $400,000. Prior to this, successive committees of 
Parliament had unanimously recommended the construction of a high- 
powered short-wave transmitter. 


The CBC maintains constant touch with developments in television, 
frequency modulation, and facsimile in both Great Britain and the United , 
States. 


The Post Office——The number of post offices has increased from 
about 3,470 in 1867 to over 12,000 in 1940, with a total revenue in 1939-40 
of approximately $44,208,369. The Post Office Department, in the fiscal 
year 1939-40 issued money orders to the amount of $148,550,566 payable 
in Canada and $7,779,972 payable in other countries, a combined net 
increase over the previous year of $11,135,753. In addition, postal notes 
to the value of $12,966,378 were issued in 1939-40. . 


During the War of 1914-18, there was a general increase in postage 
rates, but these were gradually reduced again between 1926 and 1930. 
They were increased once more on July 1, 1931, and since that date the 
letter rate of postage for Canada, Great Britain, the British Empire, 
France, the United States and all other places in North and South America, 
has remained at 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for each additional 
ounce. 


Sorting 
Mailina 
Railway 

Postal Car. 


Courtesy, 
Post Office 
Dept. 
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Official air-mail service was inaugurated in October, 1927. Since that 
time great advances have been made, both in the number of services and 
in the volume of mail conveyed, as shown by the following statistics :— 


Miles Mail Miles Mail 
lown Carried Flown Carried 
No. Ib. No. lb. 
1931-32..... 1, 229,021 443,501 1937-38..... 1,474,041 1,367,972 
1935-36..... 852,108 1,189,982 1938-39..... 3,711,948 1,822,344 
1936-37..... 977,864 1,200,831 1939-40..... 3,169,201 » 2c0b die 


The institution of air-mail service to remote and otherwise inaccessible 
areas, too numerous to itemize, has been of the greatest importance in 
developing the natural resources of Canada. For example, mails from 
Vancouver now reach White Horse within 24 hours and those from 
Edmonton reach Aklavik on the Arctic Ocean within a week, a small part 
of the time required for surface transport. The gold-mining industry, in 
particular, has been greatly assisted by the efficiency of the postal service 
rendered by air. During the winter season Pelee Island in Lake Erie, 
remote settlements on the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Anti- 
costi Island, the Magdalen Islands, and Telegraph Creek in northern 
British Columbia, which formerly relied on dog teams or were entirely 
isolated from civilization, are now given regular air-mail service. 

While the great majority of Canadian air-mail services are to remote 
areas, there are several interurban and international services that effect 
considerable time-saving between important mailing centres in Canada 
and the United States. This year has witnessed an intensification of 
regular air-mail service over the Trans-Canada Airway, and this system, 
with its feeder lines, has given a direct service to most of Canada’s leading 
cities. By utilizing this service a letter mailed at the close of the business 
day in Montreal reaches an address in Vancouver the following afternoon. 
Corresponding gains over ordinary conveyance are effected between most 
other points in Canada. 
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Construction 


Construction has received considerable stimulus in the past two or 
three years from the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, the National Housing 
Act, 1938, the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, and the 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938. All these Acts are admin- 
istered by the Dominion Department of Finance. 


National Housing Act, 1938.—The National Housing Act, 1938, was 
designed to serve a twofold purpose: (1) to assist in the improvement of 
housing conditions; and (2) to assist in absorption of the unemployed by 
stimulation of the construction and building material industries. The 
Act has three Parts. 

Part I re-enacts the main features of the Dominion Housing Act, 
1935. Under the original terms loans were available to finance either 
single-family, two-family, or multiple-family houses. Beginning Jan. 1, 
1940, however, as a war-time measure to conserve resources, the maximum 
loan was restricted to $4,000 and loans were also restricted to the financing 
of single-family houses only. The other features of the Act were not 
changed. 

The Minister of Finance is empowered under Part I to make advances 
up to $20,000,000, less approximately $5,500,000 already advanced under 
the Dominion Housing Act. All loans are made through approved lending 
institutions, the security being in the form of a first mortgage running 
jointly to the approved lending institution and to the Government. Loans 
may be for an amount not exceeding 80 p.c. of the lending value of the 
property, or 90 p.c. where the lending value is $2,500 or less and the house 
is being built for an owner-occupant. The other 20 p.c. or 10 p.c., respec- 
tively, is to be provided by the borrower. Provision is also made for 
loans ranging between 70 p.c. and 80 p.c., when the lending value exceeds 
$2,500, and for loans ranging between 50 p.c. and 90 p.c. when the lending 
value does not exceed $2,500. Special substantial guarantees are provided 
to encourage the lending institutions to extend the facilities to the smaller 
and more remote communities. The interest rate paid by the borrower 
on all loans made under Part I is 5 p.c. This is made possible by the 
fact that the Government advances one-quarter of the total mortgage 
money on an interest basis of 3 p.c. Loans are made for a period of 10 
years subject to renewal for a further period, usually for another 10 years. 
Interest, principal, and taxes are payable in monthly instalments. Amorti- 
zation of principal is effected at a rate sufficient to pay off the entire loan 
in 20 years, but more rapid amortization may be arranged. 

Part II of the National Housing Act is designed to assist local 
housing authorities (including limited-dividend housing corporations) to 
provide decent, safe, and sanitary housing to be rented only to families 
of low income who are unable to afford an ‘economic rental’. Dominion 
assistance under this Part involved high-percentage loans at a very low 
rate of interest. Municipal assistance involved a low fixed rate of taxation. 
The authority to make this type of loan lapsed on Mar. 30, 1940. 

Part III of the National Housing Act authorizes the Minister of 
Finance to pay a large share of the municipal taxes, in respect of new low- 
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cost dwellings, for a period of three years. On Dec. 5, 1939, as a measure 
designed to conserve resources for war purposes, this Part was restricted 
to apply only to houses commenced prior to May 31, 1940. 


Loans Made under the Dominion Housing Act and Part I of the 
National Housing Act to Aug. 31, 1940 


Family Family 
Province Loans pia Amount Province Loans ame Amount 
vided vided 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Eel Oa Pee ed oe 18 18 OT A834. Saskia antes 57 128 321,497 
IN Sees aoe 619 636 POL SSO Alta ee ae Nil - - 
NEB aoe 178 202 (Oo OAC ea ae sews an ee HAC) 2,817 8, 655, 903 
Quel wd ane 1,721 3,695 | 18,855, 721 ——_—_—___— 
Ont2.. eee: 7,170 | 9,694 | 31,797,804 Totals........ 13,019 | 18,116 | 61,505.503 
ING Sinn ee tee Sencha 716 926 S BODLA lig 


The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937.—This Act 
provides for a limited guarantee to chartered banks and certain other 
approved lending institutions in respect of loans made to owners of 
residential property to finance repairs, alterations, and additions to 
urban and rural dwellings (including farm buildings). The lending institu- 
tions are guaranteed against loss to the extent of 15 p.c. of the aggregate 
of such loans made by each, but the total amount guaranteed is $50,000,000 
and the maximum liability of the Government is therefore $7,500,000. No 
loan may exceed $2,000 on any single property. In the case of a multiple- 
family dwelling the loan may not exceed $1,000 plus $1,000 for each family 
unit provided. Loans of $1,000 or less are made for a term not exceeding 
3 years and loans in excess of $1,000 for a term not exceeding 5 years; 
they are repayable in convenient instalments. The maximum charge for 
loans is 34 p.c. discount for a one-year loan repayable in equal monthly 
instalments, and proportionately for other periods. 


Loans Made under the Government Home Improvement Plan to 
Aug. 31, 1940 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 


No. No. $ 
ay cee ee. ened eras ect eee 1,082 21 AGS? ||Sasls vee ae a 2200 832,097 
INES a aca oe omit Mee oer gre ar ni SO90R ie eon One OO AIGA te ene mp ice see ee 8,959 3,868,957 
NEB 2 te Prat 9 ee 4,197 LES TOS AO CNESC ce. ae ee ere 11,790 3,730,005 
QUO tracank Gots eee web 17,753 8,952, 291 
Outre ery eee ceraer 56,260 | 22,656,380 Totalsoac ace. 117,894 | 47,086,513 
Matiad Ait cae: eeeee atv 2,939, 780 


The Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938.—The sum of 
$30,000,000 is available under this legislation for the purpose of creating 
employment on productive undertakings by providing funds to muni- 
cipalities at a low interest rate to assist in constructing or making 
extensions or improvements to, or renewals of, self-liquidating projects for 
which there is urgent need and which will assist in the relief of unemploy- 
ment. A municipality may apply for loans up to an amount equal to 
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$2-89 per head of its population. There is a further provision under 
which a loan not exceeding $200,000 may be made available to any 
municipality, however small. All loans bear interest at the rate of 2 p.c. 
per annum, payable semi-annually, and are to be amortized by semi- 
annual payments sufficient to pay off the entire loan during a period not 
exceeding the useful life of the project. As security for such loan the 
municipality must deliver its debentures or other securities, equal in 
principal amount to the loan, and may also be required to give a first 
mortgage, hypothec, or other charge on the project. 

Each project and application for loan must be approved, and the 
loan itself, both in respect of interest and principal, must be guaranteed 
by the government of the province concerned. 


Loans Approved under the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 
1938 to Sept. 1, 1940 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 1 7,000 |ISaskatchewan............. 28 991, 400 
INOWALS COE ure. cles mules nc i GAAS TEA benta erence case seen 24 914,387 
New Brunswick........... 7 467,514 British Columbia......... 20 2,022,917 
EOneDeOCsete tea ee ee ae 6 751,950 | 
WanICOWatenteuticceon coe. 5 207 , 948 Motalstao eer 6. 98 6,004,553 
Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and 


_ structures and equipment are not included in the census figures of the 


construction industries given below and are therefore summarized here. 
For steam railways expenditures for these purposes in 1939 amounted 
to $128,618,702 as against $124,450,528 in 1938 and $194,000,000 in 1929. 
For electric railways the total for 1989 was $5,973,288 as against $5,916,564 
in 1938 and $9,000,000 in 1929. Expenditures of steam railways on new line 
were $3,398,311 in 1939 compared with $2,065,146 in 1938, whereas in the 
years 1928-31 they averaged $30,000,000 per year. 


Annual Census of the Construction Industries.—A census of con- 
struction was first made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistids for 1934 
but the basis of compilation was not standardized until 1935 so that, with 
the compilation of the 1936 figures, data are now available on a comparable 
basis for the years shown in the table on p. 129. It should be pointed 
out that no relationship exists between these figures and those of values 
of contracts awarded as shown at the foot of p. 1380. In the latter case all 
values are included since awards are made irrespective of whether the 
contract is completed or even begun in that year, whereas the industrial 
statistics show only the work performed in the years specified. 

Since September, 1939, war construction has been rapidly increasing, 
but this influence is not apparent in the figures; indeed, 1939 is shown to 
be a less-than-average year. War contracts of any size let in the latter 
part of 1939 would not, of course, in many cases, be under way before 
1940. Undoubtedly the vast amount of Government construction going on 
across Canada, apart from the indirect stimulus to private construction 
that rising costs encourage, will mean wide activity for this industry 
which has suffered severely throughout the depression and has lagged 
behind other branches of the economy. 
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Large Buildings and Hangars like the 
above Are Being Built at Training 
Centres. 


A Type of Barrack 
Building Constructed 
under the Plan. 


Courtesy, Engineering and 
Contract Record. 
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Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1939, with Totals for 1936-38 


Salaries 


; Parsons Cost of Value 
Province or Group Einiploved and Wages Materials of Work 
ploy Paid Used Performed 
No. $ $ $ 
Totals, 1936.......... 142,346 112,846,384 122,189,238 258,040,400 
Totals, 1937.......... 151,652 150,637,291 175,844,435 351,874,114 
Totals, 1938.......... 147,191 147,405,398 176,562,208 353, 2235280 
Province, 1939 
Prince Edward Island........ 716 779, 094 831, 105 1,948, 064 
NOVAS COLIAN ene ie oacencns 7,369 8,014,055 10, 103 , 054 19, 890, 449 
New Brunswick............... 6,279 5,670, 654 6,332, 255 14, 886, 121 
CUEDEC mee ch ovr cuca 35, 7A 52,601, 852 58,522,370 118,529, 680 
Ontanioner ince cscs eee 52,338 56, 916, 926 76, 293, 682 144, 829,394 
Manitobatents.. cccnk elena: 4,997 5,581, 860 8, 279, 246 14, 848, 706 
Saskatchewan:... 5.5 00s. 4,660 4,688, 141 5.656, 210 ' 13,429, 064 
INI Detain tri nesecn cc eanioe 5,583 6, 834,331 8, 868, 976 17, 856, 669 
British Columbia............ 10,751 12,355,530 14,610,444 26, 985, 533 
Totals, 1939.......... 148,414 153, 442,443 189,497,342 373,203,680 
Group, 1939 
Contractors, builders, etc..... 91,147 103, 883, 416 160,521,326 286, 712, 459 
Muonicipalipiesaseemcre. a 13,980 14, 109, 547 7, 758,012 23, 723, 692 
Harbour Commissions........ 833 815, 223 375,080 1, 407, 686 
Provincial Govt. Depts....... 34,440 26, 443,065 14, 107,503 46, 249, 892 
Dominion Govt. Depts....... 8,104 8,191,192 15,109,951 


6,735,421 


Of the 1939 total value of work performed 69 p.c. was represented by 
entirely new construction as compared with 68 p.c. for the previous year. 
The remainder was for alterations, repairs, maintenance, etc. With regard 
to type of construction, engineering contracts (such as for streets, high- 
ways, harbour and river work, etc.) accounted for 45 p.c. as compared 
with 49 p.c. in 1938. Buildings accounted for 43 p.c. compared with 388 p.c. 
in 1988. 


Volume of Construction, 1940.—The recovery in construction, on 
the whole, has not paralleled that indicated in many other industries, 
although substantial improvement has been reported recently. According 
to the records of the construction contracts awarded, as maintained by 
MacLean Building Reports, Limited, the value of such contracts rose 
from $162,588,000 in 1936 to $224,056,700 in 1937, but dropped to $187,277,900 
in 1938, and $187,178,500 in 1939. The effect of the War on the construc- 
tion industry is not apparent in these figures. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects monthly statistics showing 
the anticipated cost of the building represented by the permits taken out 
in 58 cities, the record going back to 1920. The value of the construction 
work authorized in these cities was estimated at $60,272,379 in 1939, as 
compared with $60,817,332 in 1938, a decrease of 0-9 p.c. but an increase 
of 7:9 p.c. from 1937; as a matter of fact, the 1938 total exceeded that 
for any other year since 1931, but, throughout this period, the construction 
industries have generally operated at a low level. During the first 11 
months of 1940, the value of the buildings for which permits were granted 
was $73,799,268. This was about 37 p.c. higher than the figure for the 
months January to November, 1939, and exceeded the total for the first 
11 months in any other year since 1931. 
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Modern Earth-Hauling and Excavating Units Used in Road Construction. 
Courtesy, Engineering and Contract Board. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 


1939 and 1940 
(MacLean Building Reports, Limited.) 


1939 1940 
Type of Construction 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 
ADATtMentSs-. sat ont eroe een ce PR Stee Se 366 9,077, 700 363 7,445,300 
TUGSICONICE Sins ne itn rare aR hess i ee eee Th one 20,350 | 54,491, 400 19,569} 55,943,700 
Totals, Residential........ KAR an canis Ore 20,716 | 63,669,100 19,982| 63,889,000 
GChurehes spear ChAT pier AAD OMe ree ce 2 Be 318 | 4,641,100 218! £2,502,300 
Public garages...... ee ee et oye Ee ee ae 735 3,509, 100 660 2,421, 400 
Hospitalaeyscase eens PG A ry CO OT A ets 128 7,352,500 99 8,516, 100 
Hotelstand: clubsss sence eee ore tee ere ~ 321 3,022, 900 305 3, 742,900 
Omicebailding se acces asa oe ee meee 377 | 4,532,000 376 4,780, 800 
Public buildings........... Senos eee Wo phan on enge 453 9,472, 800 513) 54,176,300 
Schools....... fb savect hee Rac Me a eee oe 315 7, 293,500 219 6,011, 600 
DCORGS Ree ek lee oe eek Te eee Re eet 1,949 6, 927, 900 1,823 7,460, 600 
TRC AtROR Secchi sets oie i ee Been toh 76 1,280,300 71 1, 146,000 
Warehouses 2. fesciontinae tee ee eee 538 4,841,100 1,608 8,183,000 
VIOLOLS S Dust ES Seal. G ieee tee ee 6,210 | 52,873,200 6,892) 98,941,000 
TOCGS CINGUStRId: noe aera eae ee eae 861 | 20,633,600 1,022) 115,698,100 
BrId@es A arene oe eee SR ERTS a 186 | 3,028,800 96 2,633,500 
Damp and wharvesscn: sacar EASE Oe ee 242 7, 880, 500 57 3,789,500 
Sewers and watermains............ caer pasty 302 3, 986, 600 223 3,455, 800 
Roads and streets..... FMR it Py 3 BRS oat eye seater: 624 | 22,969, 100 516] 28,409,300 
General engineering.............. SA RUNES arts 75 2,808, 400 28] 12,780,300 
OLAS MEUNGENCCTANG Aan re ne tae 1,429 | 40,673, 400 920| 61,068,460 
Grand: ‘Totals: eee As eres 28,216 |177,749,300 27,766] 329,091,500 


The population of the 58 centres mentioned at the foot of p. 129 
constituted about 36 p.c. of the total population of the Dominion as 
enumerated in the Census of 1931; during the year 1939, their building 
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authorizations amounted to 82:2 p.c. of the total value of the construction 
contracts awarded throughout Canada. This ratio was rather lower than 
the average proportion in the years 1920-39 which was 39-2 p.c. In the 
firs; 11 months of 1940, the proportion was lower than that of 1939, 
standing at 22-4 p.c. 


Employment in Construction.—The level of employment in the con- 
struction industries as a whole was lower in 1940 than in 1939, owing to 
curtailment of work on the highways; building construction, however, was 
decidedly more active, the number employed by the co-operating con- 
tractors being greater than in any other year since 1931. Work on the 
railroads also showed improvement in 1940 over immediately preceding 
. years. The general index of employment in construction, based on the 
1926 average as 100, was 89-3 in the first 11 months of the year, compared 
with 114-7 in the same period of 1939, while the index in the building 
division was 79-6 or 30 p.c. higher than that of 61:0 in the months 
Jan. 1-Nov. 1 of 1939. 

Wholesale prices of building materials moved gradually upward from 
94-0 to 97:9 during the first 3 quarters of 1940 (on the base 1926 = 100). 
This was in continuation of an advance dating from the beginning of 
1939 when this series stood at 87:2. The preliminary 1940 index of wage 
rates, as prepared by the Department of Labour, stood at 174-6 p.c. of 
the 1913 average as compared with 170-7 for 1939. 
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CHAPTER XII 


External Trade* 


Statistics presented in the various sections of this handbook show that 
the operations of Canadian industry and agriculture have expanded from 
small beginnings to a point where, to-day, in peace or in war, they make 
Canada a leading factor in the world economy. External trade has 
advanced with the growth of industry and agriculture. Empire and foreign 
commerce provide the consumer, the manufacturer, and farmer with mate- 
rials and equipment that are lacking or not available in adequate supply 
within the Dominion, and an outlet for production where, through wealth 
of natural resources or the extensive development of industrial plants, 
capacity exceeds Canadian consumption. 

Canadian imports in 1939 were 10:9 p.c. above 1938 and higher than 
any year since 1930, with the exception of 1937. Domestic exports repre- 
sented an increase of 10:4 p.c. over 1938, but were exceeded by both 1936 
and 1937. The favourable balance of trade shown for 1939 has been 
exceeded only three times since 1926. 

The rise in the declared value of imports in 1939 was due entirely to 
increase in physical volume. All of the nine main groups show larger 
volume than in 19388. Prices changed by only 0:2 p.c. for imports, as a 
whole, and the largest change among the main groups was less than 5 p.e. 
In exports a decline in average prices of 5 p.c. from the preceding year 
was shown; so that the increase in volume—16 p.c.—was greater than that 
in declared values. 


*TIn statistics of imports in this chapter, excise duty, which had been included in the value 
of distilled spirits (chiefly whisky) imported into Canada from countries entitled to‘the British 
Preferential Tariff since the fiscal year 1920-21, is excluded as from Apr. 1, 1935. Such imports 
from the United Kingdom, which constitute the major part of this item, were valued at $4,555,617 
in the calendar year 1939. 


Summary of Total Imports and Exports of Canada 


ae Exports! 
ota Excess: 
Calendar Year Imports Canadian Foreign Total Imports— 

Produce Produce oe Exports+ 

$ $ $ $ $ 

TOL OR Aras tes om eeneerer 941,013,613 |1, 235,958,483 | 53,834,766 |1,289, 793,249 | +348, 779,636 
1920 ee rctraan. sce eee 1,336, 921,021 |1, 268,014,533 | 30,147,672 |1,298,162,205 | — 38,758,616 - 
MOOT ete ecvsssnaotn tem enact 799,478, 483 800,149,296 | 13,994,461 814,148,757 || + 14,665,274 
19 OF Fer gtr rorgeie tees vi aen otek 762,409,309 | 880,408,645 | 13,815,268 | 894,223,913 || +131,814, 604 
1993. iste neste rere 903,030,515 }1,002,401,467 | 13,584,849 |1,015,986,316 || +112,955, 801 
MO 24 eeyaccie.sccreb uoensrarcvewes iets 808,144,573 |1,029,699,449 | 12,553,718 |1,042, 253,167 || +234, 108,594 
IPR te ai enacts Sno > 890, 193,348 1,239,554, 207 | 12,111,941 |1,251,666,148 | +361,472, 800 
ODO ate cealoe Reve rele ort, be eee 1,008,341,911 |1, 261,241,525 | 15,357,292 |1,276,598,817 || +268, 256, 906 
NOD Te aes Sas eee 1,087,117,930 }1,210,596,998 | 20,445,231 |1, 231,042,229 | +143, 924,299 
19285) Sha cee or eee 1, 222,317,916 |1,339,409,562 | 24,378,794 |1,368, 788,356 | +141,470,440 
129 eee co cic tei stews es 1, 298,992,692 |1,152,416,330 | 25,926,117 |1,178,342,447 || —120, 650,245 
AOSO ee iescetot ce eee 1,008,479,479 | 863,683,761 | 19,463,987 | 883,147,748 | —125,331,731 
NOS Te. cto teem nner 628,098,386 | 587,653,440 | 11,907,020 | 599,560,460 || — 28,537,926 
1 EW hae ere a aS ole ase 452,614, 257 489, 883,112 8,030, 485 497,913,597 || + 45,299,340 
LQSS# ste aysencokeaeraies eos 401,214,311 529,449,529 6,034,260 | 535,483,789 || +134, 269,478 
19S 4. ony ion ees eee aie 513,469,497 | 649,314,236 | 6,991,992 | 656,306,228 | +142, 836,731 
LOGO Se oe eee rece eee 550,314,551 | 724,977,459 | 12,958,420 | 737,935,879 || +187,621,328 
L9SGe eee acc 685,190,844 | 937,824,933 | 12,684,319 | 950,509,252 | +315,318, 408 
LE RV Gare stent cee sine arene 808, 896,325 | 997,366,918 | 14,754,862 |1,012,121,780 | +203, 225,455 
1938 See aes mer ee 677,451,354 | 837,583,917 | 11,100,216 | 848,684,133 | +171, 232,779 
1939). re Ae ee ee 751,055,534 | 924,926,104 | 10,995,609 | 935,921,713 || +184, 866,179 


1 Excluding gold. 
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Gross revenue collected on imports increased from $92,297,000 to 
$103,366,000. This rise of 12-0 p.c. was somewhat greater than the rise in 
the value of imports, and the average ad valorem rate of duty (ie., the 
amount collected, expressed as a percentage of the value of imports), was 
accordingly higher than in the preceding year. The percentage of imports 
that were free of duty stood at 43-1 p.c. in 1939, and 44-1 p.c. in 1938. 


Canada’s Trade by Countries and Commodities.—The two coun- 
tries that lead in Canada’s external trade are the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Geographic contiguity and economic bonds with the 
one, political ties and economic bonds with the other, make it natural 
that, extending back as far as the figures are available, these two coun- 
tries should account for nearly four-fifths of Canada’s imports and three- 
quarters of the exports. With the advent of war and the closing off of 
large sections of the world to international trade, the intimate relation- 
ship in trading matters between Canada, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom, has grown even closer. 

The United States leads among the countries supplying commadities 
to Canada in 1939. The United Kingdom is second. Of the first five 
countries in the list of those from which Canada imports, four are British 
countries. The rise in import trade with the United States between 1938 
and 1939, which amounted to over $70,000,000, was entirely accounted for 
in the last four months of the year, imports in each of these being about 
$20,000,000 higher than in the corresponding month of the previous year. 


Imports of Twenty-five Leading Commodities, Calendar Year 1939 
Compared with 1938 


Increase or Decrease 1939 
Rank Commodity Total Imports, 1939 Compared with 1938 
(In order of value, |---| —_— 
1938 | 1939 | ~° 1989) Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
3 1 |Machinery, except farm - 42,828,621 - +5, 912,502 
2 2 Coalie sur. ceone ee ton| 14,998,645 41,578,685 || +1,986,154 +5,752,771 
1 3 |Petroleum, crude....gal.|1,298,367,561 39,677,194 || +69, 737,478 —1,423,670 
4 4 |Automobile parts....... - 25,308,323 - +614, 132 
7 5 |Plates and sheets, 
ALON ee nee attire cwt. 6,521,997 22,790,958 || +1,565,282 +4, 722,283 
5 6 |Farm implements and 
MACHINCEY 7.4 ae - 20,917,407 - +597, 861 
6 7 |Sugar for refining. ..cwt. 10,343, 626 20, 225,605 +767,194 +2, 664,030 
12 83 Cottons rawas nanan lb.| 159,532,357 16,425,282 || +24,771,832 +3,552,477 
10 9 |Automobiles........ No. 18,284 15,673,770 +3,130 +2,953,573 
9 10 |Fruits, fresh............ - 15,383,945 ~ +1,772,176 
8 11 |Books and printed mat- 
COTY perce ae rar ees - 15,152, 187 ~ —124,911 
11 12 |Electrical apparatus..... - 13,751, 833 - +698,307 
15 13 | Rubber, crude........lb.| 72,828,736 11,812,958 | +15, 252,443 +3, 661, 888 
14 ye hd Bey eee ae et y 43,393, 607 10,090,807 || +5,802,543 +510, 905 
13 15 |Oils, vegetable...... gal. 19,445,440 9,414,601 —5,519, 928 —2,454,924 
17 16) Paper eae eh ce ees - 8,653, 987 ~ +1,133,659 
16 17 |Gasoline............ gal.| 109,021,177 | - 7,998,336 || —10,016,943 +278, 429 
18 18 |Clay and products...... - 7,934, 630 - +277, 428 
22 19 |Glass and glassware..... ~ 7,915,113 - +1, 244, 852 
21 20 |Stone and products...... ~ 7,612,473 - +732, 682 
19 21 |Engines and boilers..... = 7,605,616 - —183,490 
25 DPSS he Wa are secs min tie Sb oe - 7,183,052 - +1, 482,428 
20 23 |Alcoholic beverages..... - 6,539, 969 - —430,077 
33 24S. rawr. (LO: 2,304,618 6,340, 725 —203, 064 +2,034, 866 
32 25 |Dyeing and tanning 
materials........... e 45, 231,571 6,257,072 || +16, 407,028 +1,943,994 
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In Canadian exports, excluding gold, the United States led in 1939 for 
the first time in some years. The United Kingdom was second. Each of 
these two was more than ten times as important a market for Canadian 
goods as Australia—the country ranking next (third) in the list of import- 
ers of Canadian goods. Five of Canada’s first eight customers are mem- 
bers of the British Empire. 


The destinations of Canada’s exports are varied. In 1939, thirty-eight 
countries each received more than $1,000,000 worth of Canadian goods. 
In imports thirty countries each Suu RS more than $1,000,000 worth of 
goods to Canada. 

After the United States and the United Kingdom, the British Straits 
Settlements ($13,145,000), Australia ($11,269,000), British India (including 
Burma) ($10,358,000), lead the list of countries from which Canadian 
imports are received. In domestic exports the United States and the 
United Kingdom again take precedence; ithe third, fourth and fifth 
. countries are Australia ($32,029,000), Japan ($28,168,000), and British South 
Africa ($17,965,000). 


Domestic Exports of Twenty-five Leading Commodities, Calendar 
Year 1939 Compared with 1938 


Increase or Decrease 1939 
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+118, 783 


Rawk } Total Domestic Exports, } 
Commodity 1939 Compared with 1938 
(In order of value, 
1938 | 1939 1939 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

1 1 |Newsprint paper....cwt.| 53,173,817 | 115,685,970 || +4,680,725 | -+11,070,928 

3 Bol WCU tae atesaeeneys oe bu.| 162,904,586 | 109,050,542 |} +48,726,285 | +19, 656,728 

4 BanlINI Chelmer any ay. fests ewt 2,347,813 ie oono ll 4370,773 +5, 437,094 

6 4 |Planks and boards.M ft. 2ylilo 160 48, 829,466 +446,072 | +12,941,985 

5 5 |Copper in forms.....cwt. 3,903,770 40, 232,379 —266, 646 —1,393, 249 

ve ORIMCAtS eo oshet cn cey eedaes - 37,445,336 = +1, 136,535 

8 7 |Wood-pulp.......... ewt 14,110,308 31,000,602 || +3,029,566 +3, 269, 864 

9 Se | Mishes.se Ulan sees gy 3, 296, 628 27,742,020 +438, 244 —2,448, 762 
10 9 |Aluminium bars..... “ 1,411,579 29, 684,476 +117,092 +2,631,924 
11 10 |Automobiles........No. 58,503 PPE YEU +735 +314,341 
12 11 |Wheat flour......... bbl 5,342,172 16,378,301 +1, 430,286 —1,259,442 
19 12 Cattle. acerca No 293,424 155303, 121 +114,201 +6,171,922 
14 13 |Asbestos, raw........ ton 346,018 14,365, 288 +57,131 -++1, 255, 102 
13 14) |Fursrawe sees eee oo - 14,130,188 = +539, 964 
16 15 Cheese... .2-.55e me ewt. 909,448 12,248, 650 +99,557 +374, 427 
15 16) |(Pulpwood cee cord 1,392,311 11,901,480 —195,218 —1,740,318 
18 17 |Copper ore and 
blister. sae cwt. 1,526,127 11,618, 806 +122,793 +824,984 
Pil 18 |Machinery, except farm. - 10, 873.125 - +1,090, 406 
29 19 |Tobacco, raw......... Ib.| 32,210,012 10,182,967 || +15, 868,963 +4, 708,488 
25 DOU ZAN Chae asa 8 occ. ae eee cwt 3,571, 682 9, 922,232 +445, 390 +106, 224 
23 Plc eaidiy. exit ste ee S 3,696,759 9, 850,076 +526, 495 +866, 885 
28 22 | ertilizersyy a. see “ 7,277,471 9,179,148 | -+1,645, 884 +2,112,962 
17 23 |Silver ore and bullion.oz. 21,030,580 8,525,173 —7,520, 934 —3,854,149 
30 24 'Shingles, wood....... sq. 2,985,349 8,224,756 } +1,085,715 +3, 067,187 
26 25 ives and tubes, rub- 

| be KAA Aoi cbiclonkioe (0), 1,187,739 8, 023, 335 —40,274 
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EXT ERNADGY TRADE 


Summary of Trade with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Calendar Year 


Imports— 


Exports(Domes- 
ie) 


1 Excluding gold. 


Canadian Douglas 
Fir ‘Squares’ being 
Unloaded at 
Bombay Docks. 


Courtesy, Dept. of 
Trade and 
Commerce. 


United 
Kingdom 


United 
States 


Canada’s Trade with— 


Other 
British 
Empire 


Other 
Foreign 
Countries 


Total, 
British 
Empire 


Total, 
Foreign 
Countries 


190, 756,736 
194,777, 650 
162, 632,466 
109, 468, 081 
93,508, 143 
97,878, 232 
113,415,984 
116, 670, 227 
122,971, 264 
147,291,551 
119, 292,430 
114, 007, 409 


446, 128, 667 
290, 294,564 
235,213,959 
170,597,455 
178,171, 680 
210, 697, 224 
270,491, 857 
303,500, 846 
395,351,950 
402,062,094 
339, 688, 685 
328,099, 242 


825, 651,549 
893,585, 482 
653, 676, 496 
393,775, 289 
263,549,346 
217,291,498 
293,779, 8138 
312,416, 604 
369, 141,513 
490,504,978 
424,780,567 
496,898, 466 


481,531,086 
492,685, 606 
373,424, 236 
240,196, 849 
158, 705, 050 
168, 242, 840 
218,597,071 
261, 685,372 
333,916,949 
360,012, 143 
270,461, 189 
380,392,047 


63,401,247 
62,321,200 
65, 219,110 
42,531,841 
34,549,472 
34,806, 405 
43, 650, 726 
57,218,583 
66,347,757 
89,304, 287 
66, 806, 174 
74, 892, 867 


99,197, 726 
105, 006, 494 
81,128,537 
49,183,951 
38, 985, 273 
44,483, 457 
64,926, 281 
74,143, 267 
84, 294,078 
104,159, 107 
103,213,752 
102, 707,304 


142,508,384 
148, 308,360 
126,951,407 
82,323,175 
61,007,296 
51,238,176 
62,622,974 
64,009, 137 
76,730,310 
81,795,509 
66, 622, 183 
65, 256, 792 


312,331, 836 
264,429, 666 
173, 882,933 
127,675,185 
114,021,109 
106, 026, 008 
95, 299, 027 
85, 647,974 
124, 261,956 
131, 133,574 
124, 220,291 
113,727,511 


254, 157,983 
257,098, 850 
227,851,576 
151,999,922 
128,057,615 
132, 684, 637 
157,066,710 
173, 888, 810 
189,319,021 
236, 595, 838 
186, 098, 604 
188, 900, 276 


545,326,393 
395,301,058 
316,342,496 
219,781,406 
217, 156, 953 
255, 180, 681 
335,418,188 
377,644,113 
479, 646,028 
506, 221, 201 
442,902,437 
430, 806, 546 


968, 159, 933 
1,041,893,842 
780, 627,903 
476,098,464 
324,556, 642 
268,529, 674 
356, 402, 787 
376,425,741 
445, 871,823 
572,300, 487 
491,352, 750 
562, 155, 258 


793 , 862,922 
757, 115, 272 
547,307, 169 
367,872,034 
272,726, 159 
274, 268, 848 
313, 896, 098 
347,333,346 
458,178,905 
491,145,717 
394, 681,480 
494,119,558 


Canadian Dairy 
Cattle being 
Landed at 
Hong Kong. 


Courtesy, Dept. of 
Trade and 
Commerce. 


Review of Canada’s Trade, by Months.—The totals for the period 
September, 1939, to August, 1940, were $992,000,000 in imports, and $1,130,- 
000,000 in exports, compared with the preceding twelve-month period 
totals of $670,000,000 and $870,000,000, respectively. 


Imports and exports of gold are subject to influences that do not 
apply to trade in other commodities. It has been considered advisable 
for the present, as from September, 1939, to exclude the gross figure of 
gold imports and exports from the ordinary trade reports. This is in line 
with procedure adopted in other countries. However, the figure for net 
non-monetary gold exports will continue to be published as a footnote to 
the regular trade statistics. All export statistics for earlier years given 
have been revised so as to-be comparable with current figures. 


Vendors of Ice Cream 
Manufactured from 
Canadian Milk 
Powder, 
Calcutta, India. 


Courtesy, Dept. of 
Trade and 
Commerce. 


Imports and Exports by 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


Months, January, 1937, to October, 1940 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce! 
Month a 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$7000 | $7000 | $7000 | $'000 $’000 $000 $7000 | $7000 } 
DADUALV Peet ee sitar 51,583] 49,720) 43,743] 71,104] 76,663} 70,300} 70,083) 90,100 
He brusT Vesa ste 48,681] 46,952] 40,380} 71,042] 64,018) 59,619] 57,572) 71,079 
IMarchwernemess ieee 70,990} 65,056} 58,381] 76,734] 83,371] 73,329) 69,270) 82,719 
ADrileqnes att ets atone 56,886] 48,895) 41,908) 85,980)) 58,494) 50,860} 50,311) 83,565 
IMS Varese reer chee nee ante 76,707| 67,123) 72,958} 100,537] 89,170} 66,998) 79,932) 109,853 
JUNO were torent 75,669] 58,947] 63,709} 90,705} 94,026} 65,944) 76,367) 110,823 
AI eras denne Bee A No atc eee 71,996} 55,823] 57,980} 89,496] 90,820) 66,181] 75,753) 100,782 
AUCUStS. sere. pata eee 69,966] 57,026) 62,708) 96,836) 89,216} 69,111) 75,560} 110,548 
September....... 70,240} 56,412) 73,564) 86,287] 82,505) 72,206} 81,461) 101,440 
October sree costae 82,113] 63,909] 79,053] 108,645] 93,268) 88,169} 90,433] 102,972 
INovermber.2.5. i.e. 80,641] 68,304} 84,561 - | 100,724) 85,979} 97,163) 117,457 

December. sre oe 53,125] 44,286) 72,109 - || 75,093) 68,888} 101,022 - 


1 Excluding gold. 


World Trade During 1939.—The rising trend of world trade in the 
years 1933-37 was replaced in 19388 by a definite decline. In 1939 the 
rising tendency was resumed and the statistics of most countries, like 
those of Canada, indicate a somewhat greater foreign trade activity than 
in 1938, though in few cases were the high levels of 1937 attained. 


Unloading Canadian Newsprint at Havana, Cuba. 
Courtesy, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


The attempts of many countries to balance imports and exports with 
each country with which they deal, and the formation of trading blocs 
(united by the acceptance of a common currency) were adverse factors of 
previous years, which continued to operate during the first eight months of 
1939. These attempts result in a smaller volume of world trade and 
production, and tend to make the smaller production more costly per unit. 
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The trade of most of the countries of the world fell in the first month 
or two after the outbreak of war. As ocean transport was adapted to 
war conditions, and increased trade of the Allies made up for the lessened 
trade of Germany, the total of world trade has shown progressive increase 
to equal or surpass pre-war levels. 


Net Imports and Domestic Exports of Seventeen Countries with 
Percentage Increase or Decrease, 1939 Compared with 1938 


: a f Percentage of 
i Decrease 
Net Imports omestic ncrease or Z 

Country Exports 1939 Comers with 

1938 1939 1938 1939 Imports | Exports 

$’000,000 | $’000,000 || $’000,000 | $’000,000 p.c. p.c. 

FAT OCI CINE ae eee re eee 446 429 44] 505 —3-8 +14-5 
Australia te eee ee wee cee 519 353 522 444 —31-9 —14-9 
Beleiiminy a yacnncee ea eee 776 684 734 762 —11-9 +3°8 
IBTAagilscn cy cos tiae she terrae 298 314 298 354 +5-4 +18-8 
Britishelndia.tes. cee cae 554 536 598 628 —3-2 +5-0 
Canada ene het 677 751 8381 9251 +10-9 +10-4 
Wenmarks.7 b.c OR ae ee oe 360 369 340 334 +2:-5 —1-8 

TANCE rides area eee 1,334 2 881 2 = i 

Germany? te Cee 2,473 2 2,294 2 ~ - 

Titel ys es hha ccc ctec tee eens 589 2 550 2 - = 
a ADA can sect asic ae ee eee nT 763 784 768 962 +2-8 +25-3 
Netherlands... 2 ecre ccnees oats 783 842 574 537 +7:5 —6-4 
Swedes d soot See kee 623 622° 465 469 +18-9 +0:-9 
Switzerland? class sacs ieee 270 443 303 304 +64-1 +0-3 

Union of South Africa........... 452 2 479 2 - = 
United Kingdom, -....2e25- 020 4,525 3, 880 2,318 2,027 —14-3 —12-6 
United: Statess i495. eee 1,962 Qrou 3,076 Bi ae +20-8 +5-8 

Comparable Totals, 13 - 
Countries Given for 1939| 12,456 12,378 11,275 11,504 —0-6 +2-0 
1 Excluding gold. 2 Not available. 3 Includes Austria. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian 
trade in other parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end 
there are established throughout the world offices administered by Trade 
Commissioners. These Trade Commissioners make periodical reports upon 
trade and financial conditions, variations in markets, and the current 
demand or opportunities for Canadian products. They also secure and 
-forward to the Department at Ottawa inquiries for Canadian goods and, 
in general, promote the development of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—The headquarters staff at Ottawa is presided 
over by a Director, who administers the work assigned to the various 
Trade Commissioners and is assisted by the following divisions: Direc- 
tories—Exporters Directory, listing Canadian exporters, with their agents 
abroad, commodities handled, etc., and Foreign Importers Directory; 
Editorial; Commodity Records—where information regarding markets for 
Canadian export commodities is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish 
Products; Vegetable Products; Metals and Chemical Products; Forest 
Products; and Miscellaneous Manufactures. 
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Organization Abroad.—There are twenty-nine Canadian Trade Com- 
missioners or commercial diplomatic officers conveniently located abroad. 
In some countries or territories, such as the United Kingdom, Australia, 
British West Indies, South Africa, and the United States, there is more 
than one commercial officer; in other cases an officer covers adjacent 
countries. Besides the five mentioned above, countries in which officers 
are located are as follows: Argentina, Brazil, British Malaya, China, Cuba. 
Egypt, Hong Kong, India and Ceylon, Ireland (Eire) and Northern Ire- 
land, Mexico, New Zealand, Panama, and Peru. 

Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
with the British Foreign Office, Canadians interested in trade matters may 
secure information and advice from British commercial diplomatic officers 
and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented by 
her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other 
pertinent material relating to export trade, is published weekly by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in both English and French editions. 
The subscription price for either edition is $1 per annum in Canada and 
$3:50 outside of the Dominion. Special reports dealing with various 
phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from time to time, as 
supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 

A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. 


Hall Harbour on the Fundy Coast of Nova Scotia. 
Courtesy, Bureau of Information, Halifax, N.S. 


Trail Riders, Blue Creek, Jasper National Park. 
Courtesy, National Parks 


The Tourist Trade.—An item in exchange that deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. By far the most important factor is the 
automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being esti- 
mated that such United States tourists spent $168,607,000 in Canada in 
1939, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about $44,000,000 in the 
United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return that Canada 
derives from her picturesque scenery, fish and game, winter sports, etc. 


The Rugged North Shore of Lake Superior near Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Courtesy, Civic Tourist Bureau, Fort William, 


Bureau. 


Ont. 
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Summary of Tourist Expenditures, 1929, and 1933-39 


Expenditures | Expenditures 
of Outside of Canadian 


Year Tourists Tourists Excess of 
in Canada in Other (A) over (B) 
(A) Countries 
(B) 
SL A Sater $ 

IAD. ucr coh Bisa ed XA cl Sons ETE er ean 309,379,000 | 121,645,000 | 187,734,000 

Fe aN ia Ne awhile tre winecdais sien Steals eNiaos 117,124,000!) 50,860,000 66, 264, 000 

TORE: fe i Sogdian aoe eg eae 145,974, 000 63, 658, 000 82,316, 000 

LOS 0 NMR tN. Adair) atten Nat eter ins Seen’ s «ES 214,778, 000 95,600,000 | 119,178,000 

LOS OM C oe ree Nor aia: pe onc oacc 251,299,000 | 110,400,000 | 140,899,000 

LO se Rese Ae ee, er Ane Soe ORR Sole ta Hae 290,581,000 | 124,422,000 | 166,159,000 
TORS so dtc BG etre een Ea as Cc ee Ee ne ee 281,850,0002} 121,958,0002/ 159,892, 0002 

LOS Ohare stale hers saree ae ERAN ara Setale sasteighee w Sia x 274,771,000!) 108,796,000 | 165,975,000 
1 Converted into Canadian funds at average rates of exchange for the period. 2 Revised 


figures. 


Apart from the revenue that Canada derives directly from the tourist 
trade there are many other important results. First-hand knowledge of 
the country, its products and resources, serves to stimulate the demand 
for such products and attracts new capital for investment here. There is, 
too, a value, which cannot be measured in dollars and cents, derived from 
neighbours becoming better acquainted and through the exchange of ideas. 
A more widely diffused knowledge of the culture, interests, and difficulties 
of other nations leads to a richer social and intellectual life for all and 
the mutual understanding that springs from such contacts is an invaluable 
source of international goodwill. : 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments.—There are other 
important exchanges of services aS well as numerous movements of 
capital between Canada and other countries. In order to summarize all 
of the nation’s commercial and financial transactions with other countries 
and to reveal their general significance, a statement called the balance of 
international payments is drawn up. A statement of this kind segregates 
all of the current exchanges of merchandise, gold, and services from 
operations on capital account, those which, for example, usually directly 
affect Canada’s foreign assets and liabilities. 

By doing this it is possible to observe the various sources of external 
income and disbursements and their relationships. When current income 
exceeds current disbursements, as has been the experience of Canada for 
a period of years, this is indirect evidence that the movement of capital 
is outward on balance. The direct study of capital movements shown in 
the capital account of the statement confirms these indirect estimates and 
reveals the general character of the movements. By making an analysis 
of capital movements it is possible to appraise their general consequences. 
Such an analysis discloses, for instance, whether the nation is increasing 
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or reducing its foreign obligations. It makes it possible to judge the 
character of the changes, such as whether their effects are of a relatively 
permanent or temporary nature. 

The accompanying statement of the Canadian balance of international 
payments reveals that in 1939, as in 1988, Canada continued to have a 
substantial credit balance from its trade in merchandise, gold, and services 
with other countries. These receipts from exports of merchandise, sales 
of gold, and the expenditure of tourists in Canada exceeded all current 
payments to other countries for imported merchandise and _ services 
including the large volume of interest and dividends paid to investors in 
other countries. The resulting balance of credits in 1939 amounted to 
over $209,000,000. ‘These surplus credits from exports of goods and 
services were available for the transfer of capital from Canada, and the 
outflow of capital therefore continued in large volume. As in other recent 
years, the volume of retirements of Canadian bond issues held abroad was 
greater than the new issues floated in capital markets outside of Canada. 
In contrast, in the trade in outstanding securities there was an inflow 
of capital as sales by Canada of outstanding securities—United States 
stocks, as well as Canadian stocks and bonds—exceeded Canadian pur- 
chases. Other capital movements were very substantial and predomin- 
antly outwards. Among these movements were those arising from the 
operations of insurance companies and international direct investments 
(in ‘branch plants’), changes in short-term assets, and certain accounting 
adjustments to entries, such as the gold item, elsewhere in the statement. 

The credit balance in 1939 was larger than in 1938. This was mainly 
the result of larger credits from the merchandise trade and gold. Net 


revenue from the tourist trade was only slightly higher than in 1938. 


Heavier payments on account of interest and dividends and freight partly 
offset the gains in the three principal sources of revenue noted. Capital 
movements in 1989 were more varied and on a larger scale than in 1938. 
The larger outflow for the retirement of securities owned abroad was, in 


part, a reflection of the repatriation operations that commenced in Novem- 


ber as a part of the Canadian contribution to the Allied War effort. In the 
trade in outstanding securities there were larger inflows of capital from 
the United States and continental Europe. Other capital movements 
were Outward on balance in both years. In 19389 they were larger and 
affected by some large unusual transactions. In general, it should be 
pointed out that there were more diverse influences affecting the balance 
of payments in 1939 than the changes discussed above indicate. Among 
the more notable new factors was the introduction of foreign exchange 
control and the setting of official foreign exchange rates shortly after the 
outbreak of war. 


In both years, it may be perceived, the net credits on account of 
exchanges of merchandise, gold, and services were greater than the net 
payments traced in the capital account. If all of the estimated values of 
transactions entering the accounts were exactly accurate, and if there were 
no omissions, these balancing items would offset one another. Such perfect 
accuracy is unattainable in practice, of course, owing to the magnitude 
and complex character of the transactions. 
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Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1938 and 1939 


Item 


Exchanges of Commodities, Gold, and 
Services 


Merchandise sold to other countries............ 
Merchandise bought from other countries..... 
Receipts from gold sold to other countries..... 
Expenditures in Canada of tourists from abroad 
Expenditures of Canadian tourists abroad..... 
Interest and dividends received from abroad. 
Interest and dividends paid abroad 
Receipts from abroad for freight transportation 
Payments abroad for freight transportation... 
Receipts from other trade and service trans- 

A.CUIODS eee see eee ee ete eC eI Sans he 
Payments for other trade and service trans- 

MC UTONS ne aes erctare etre eA eRe avers wg racers 


Net Receipts (Credits).................... 


Capital Movements 


Sales of new issues of Canadian securities abroad 
Retirements of Canadian securities owned 
abroad. 
Receipts from the sale of other securities 
abroad 
Payments for the purchase of other securities 
abroad 


Net Outward Movement (Net Payments) 


1 Preliminary. 


1938 


19391 


Net et 
Gross Value] Receipts ||Gross Value] Receipts 


of 


(+), Net 


of (+), Net 


Transactions} Payments |Transactions| Payments 


$’000,000 


847-1 
665-2 


282-7 |) 


121-0 


$000,000 


=) 
$000,000 | $000,000 


ee 4202-0 
as 4184-4 
mo] sins 
al) 10 
86-0 
126-8 iyaee® 
29-1 
— 40-8 
69-9 || 
a +209-0 
144-5 
~ 90-2 
234-7 
311-0 
+ 72-1 
238-9 
¥ 156 
2 —162-1 
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Internal Trade—Cost of Living—Prices 


Internal trade is of primary importance. The task of providing goods 
and services for home consumption by 11,422,000 people requires a greater 
expenditure of economic activity than that required for the prosecution of 
external trade, even though Canada ranked fifth among trading countries 
of the world, according to the latest pre-war figures (1938). Internal trade 
includes the transportation and distribution of goods within the country 
through the medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and 
retail stores, and other agencies. It also includes all services such as those 
carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not productive 
of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some 
idea of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in the latest year for 
which figures have been published (1933), the national income arising from 
those gainfully occupied in Canada was estimated at $4,265,000,000, while 
the value of exports of Canadian produce was $1,015,000,000 in that year. 


Current Trends.—A moderate but sudden increase in consumer pur- 
chasing occurred immediately following the outbreak of war in 1939; 
dollar volume of retail trading for 12 lines of business, principally those 
dealing in food, clothing, and household requirements, averaged 12 p.c. 
higher in September, 1939, than in the corresponding month of 1938. 
Anticipation of rising prices was the stimulating factor at this time. 
Grocery and meat-store sales averaged 15 p.c. above September, 1938. 
Remembrance of the high levels to which prices of such staple products 
as flour, sugar, and tea, rose during the War of 1914-18, resulted in a 
heavy demand for these items in September, 1939; comparative figures 
for these three items alone, if available, would reveal much larger 
increases. Demand for textile products was also strong. Sales figures for 
individual commodities are not available but aggregate sales for stores 
specializing in men’s clothing and furnishings were 17 p.c. higher; women’s 
apparel store sales and the piece goods departments of department stores 
increased by 15 p.c., and 21 p.c., respectively, from September, 1938. 

Apart from a partial return to pre-war conditions in November, the 
underlying trend in retail trading was maintained at the September level 
until the beginning of May, 1940, when intensified war operations induced 
a further slightly upward movement. The composite index of sales aver- 
aged 11 p.c. high>r for the year ended Aug. 31, 1940, than for the preceding 
twelve-month period. Music- and radio-store sales were up 19 p.c.; furni- 
ture stores, 17 p.c.; men’s clothing stores, 14 p.c.; women’s apparel stores, 
13 p.c.; and food-store sales, 10 p.c. Thus, it may be seen that food and 
textile products have been surpassed by the more durable consumer goods 
in point of view of sales increases, anticipation of higher price levels 
being replaced by augmented purchasing power in the hands of consumers 
as the chief stimulus to retail trading. 

A significant development in chain store policy in the food-retailing 
field during recent years is the trend towards larger stores and the closing 
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Display of 
Canadian Canned 
Goods at 
Cape Town, 
South Africa. 


Courtesy, Department 
of Trade and 
Commerce. 


out of smaller units. In 1934 there were only 152 individual units of food 
chains with annual sales of $100,000 or more each, and these transacted 
21-7 p.c. of the total food chain business. In 1939 there were 3138 stores 
in the same size class and these accounted for 47-1 p.c. of the total sales. 


Retail Services-——-More than 40,000 establishments are engaged in 
supplying services of various kinds to the Canadian public. The provision 
of amusement and domestic and personal services forms the chief business 
of the service groups. In 1930, $249,000,000 was spent by consumers in 
such establishments; employment was provided for 64,000 persons. 


Motion Picture Theatres—Conditions prevailing during the first four 
months of the War apparently had but little effect upon attendance at 
motion picture theatres. There were 138,497,043 paid admissions to 1,186 
theatres in Canada in 1939 compared with 137,976,052 admissions to 1,133 
theatres in the preceding year. Box office receipts (exclusive of amuse- 
ment taxes) were $34,010,115 for 1939, up 1-1 p.c. from the amount recorded 
for 1938. Per capita expenditure at motion picture theatres was $3-03 
for 1939, and $3-02 for 1938. 


Laws Regarding Combinations in Restraint of Trade 


Dominion legislation for the promotion of trade and industry has con- 
sistently included laws designed to encourage competitive enterprise and 
protect the interests of consumers and others by specific prohibition of 
private monopolistic restrictions in undue restraint of trade. An “Act for 
the Prevention and Suppression of Combinations Formed in Restraint of 
Trade”, first passed in 1889, is now replaced by Sect. 498 of the Criminal 
Code, which provides penalties for the offences of agreeing to unduly lessen 
competition, production, or trade facilities or to unreasonably enhance 
prices. The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 26), which suc- 
ceeded earlier similar statutes, makes provision for the investigation of 
restrictive trade combinations and monopolies of this type. 

The Combines Investigation Act.—A combine, as defined in the 
Combines Investigation Act, is a trade combination, merger, trust, or 
monopoly, operating against the public interest through fixing common 
prices, enhancing prices, preventing competition or otherwise restraining 
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or injuring trade or commerce. Investigations of alleged combines are 
conducted under the direction of a Combines Investigation Commissioner, 
who reports to the Minister of Labour. Participation in or knowing 
assistance in the formation or operation of a combine is an indictable 
offence. In cases where prosecution is necessary the Commissioner’s report 
is remitted to the proper authorities for action. Operations under the 
present Combines Investigation Act have involved continuous investiga- 
tion into complaints, applications, and inquiries relating to restrictive or 
potentially monopolistic trade conditions in particular industries and 
trades. The more extensive investigations have involved such products 
as bread, coal, fruits and vegetables, proprietary medicines and druggist’s 
supplies, plumbing and electrical installations, motion pictures, tobacco, 
and shipping containers. 


Wholesale Trade.—Notwithstanding the development during recent 
years of the modern chain store with its own warehousing facilities, the 
wholesale merchant still plays an important part in the distribution of 
goods in Canada. Indexes of wholesale sales showed an increase of 6:1 p.c. 
from 1938 to 1939. 


Indexes of Sales of Retail and Wholesale Establishments, 1936-39 


(1930=100) 
Retail Stores Wholesale Establishments! 

Province —_ >) A 

1930 | 1936 | 1987 | 1988 | 1939 || 1930 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Prince Edward Island........} 100-0} 82-4] 85-3) 80-7] 83-0) 100-0} 83-8) 83-9} 74-7] 86-8 
INOVasSCOtas ae ee tebcd cas 100-0} 88-7) 99-8} 96-3] 99-3]) 100-0} 91-2} 102-3} 96-9] 110-3 
New Brunswick.............. 100-0} 79-4} 90-9} 84-9} 88-0) 100-0} 84-9] 98-7) 94-1] 98-7 
NICD CCS cacao Rtas rend dine tne 100-0} 76-5} 86-9} 86-2) 86-7] 100-0} 84-7) 100-2} 93-1) 98-8 
Ontario see seis oat eer ea 100-0) 83-0} 92-9} 89-9] 91-1] 100-0} 91-5) 105-1] 99-4] 104-3 
Manitobac-scer tera. eee ee 100-0} 78-5) 85-2} 84-9} 85-5] 100-0}; 88-3} 101-4) 102-8} 107-9 
Saskatchewan................| 100-0] 69-7} 68-3) 68-4) 76-4] 100-0} 70-9} 70-8} 74-8! 82-7 
AIOE EAC: acne es ort oe me 100-0} 78-7} 86-3} 91-5} 93-0) 100-0} 79-3) 86-6) 89-0} 93-5 
British Columbia............ 100-0} 84-0} 93-6} 89-5] 90-0) 100-0} 84-9) 97-2] 93-8] 100-3 

YukonvandNewWebs.cee aaa 100-0) 61-2} 75-2} 75-1) 68-0 - - ~ - - 
Canada. 3. eee 100-0} 80-1) 89-0) 87-3) 88-8] 100-0} 86-2) 98-7] 94-6) 100-4 


1 Regular wholesale houses. For a full description of the index, see the report ‘‘Wholesale 
Trade in Canada, 1930-33’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


Retail Trade.—The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods 
is effected through a great number of retail stores ranging in size from 
small shops with meagre daily takings to large enterprises whose annual 
sales are reckoned in millions of dollars. The 1931 Census of Merchan- 
dising and Service Establishments showed that there were 125,000 retail 
stores in Canada in 1930, with annual sales amounting to $2,756,000,000. 

Conforming with the trend in general business conditions, retail trading 
declined during the period following the census year until in 1933 dollar 
value of retail sales was 35 p.c. below the 1930 level. A gradual improve- 
ment that commenced in the latter part of 1933 continued until 19387 when 
dollar sales were 37 p.c. above the mid-depression period and came within 
11 p.c. of the amount recorded for 1930. Sales in 1938 and 1939 varied 
but little from the 1937 level. 
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Chain Stores—The annual survey of chain stores made in connection 
with the Census of Merchandising shows that chain stores (other than 
department store chains) did approximately 18 p.c. of the total retail 
business in 1939. In earlier years the ratio of chain to total sales varied 
from: 17 to" 19 -p.c. 


; Summary Statistics of Chain Stores, 1931-39 


Value of Chain Sales 


F Chain 
Calendar Year Chains eRe ‘ : PC. of 
pee Total Sales 
No. No. $ 

HG oe ot lec re Ep AY GAA Ae ES Retry Nena Ps 506 8,557 | 434,199,700 18-7 
ACG Pi ak ce aes laine NAD fe ig sg 2) hd Be 486 8,398 360, 806, 200 18-8 
NOS S eee ies See C5 A ea A Oh carat Re Phe 461 8, 230 328, 902, 600 18-5 
OS Ge at kis tore Some ee edu OnE urns 445 8,210 | 347,186,100 17-9 
INO Ts ihe Ais Re eae aati ac ie 1 rai ie ad 445 8,024 364, 589, 800 17-9 
193 Gare ee eR A Ae ec oe bua ton Shee, AN 457 8,124 | 394,935,000 17-9 
OS peer ea a Rene As of OM tata rad ts with hes 447 7,815 414, 133,300 16-9 
HOS Spann eit, ee eee oe Reems BN lye 457 7,692 | 414,448,300 17-2 
OSG a ees! eee ete eet Faia, ee Fe Sea epee ro 446 Tah 432,026,100 17-7 


Co-operative Associations.—There is no definite information as to the 
extent of the co-operative movement in Canada. The Co-operative Union 
of Canada is a Dominion body carrying on educational work. Only a 
small proportion of the organizations which claim to conduct business by 
co-operative methods are affiliated with it. Of 65 retail societies affiliated 
with the Union in 1939, 48 reported a membership of over 20,000 and 
ageregate sales of more than $5,500,000. Three wholesale societies in the 
Prairie Provinces reported an increasing business. Of the 164,449 members 
of co-operative organizations reporting to the Union, over 136,000 were 
members of farmers’ marketing organizations. 


Fruit Market at Hamilton, Ont. 


‘ Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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In contrast to the slow development of retail societies has been the 
expansion of credit unions in recent years. Of these there are about 850. 
In Quebec, where “People’s Banks” have been in existence for many years, 
338 were reported in 1938, while in Nova Scotia there were 196 credit 
unions in July, 1940, with loans for the last nine months of 1939 amounting 
to over $589,000. In New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island the move- 
ment has also shown considerable strength. In 1939, 119 New Brunswick 
societies reported $375,000 in loans and in Prince Edward Island 44 
societies reported $124,600 in loans. In the other provinces credit unions 
have been organized and the number is increasing. 


Cost of Living 

Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents, and costs of services, 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics, are constructed to measure the general 
movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole. They 
are computed in such a manner as to make comparisons possible with 
other general index numbers constructed on similar principles, as, for 
example, the index of wholesale prices. Calculated as they are on the 
ageregative principle, i.e., the total consumption of each commodity, the 
Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes in 
the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of 
any particular class or section. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1935-39, and by Months, 
1940 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 


Fuel Cloth- Home 


Year or Month Food | Rent and 5 Fur- : Total 
Light Ing _|nishings dries 
TOSh erbaere ema ca conven coer 94-6 94-0 | 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
LOS eee ae ee tek el ae nee ahem oer 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
NOS ieee rere reo artes Rees, sre 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
OSS) etyrre tec rai cke enetrens fer names oem ae 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
a} eee Beet oceans Merion tae Brion ont ors Hees 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101°5 
19401— 
JANUARY Aer cee ae cs eee et cats 104-5 | 104-4 105-5 | 103-3 104-3 101-8 | 103-8 
HeODEUAL sey. oe cicero ee 104-5 104-4 | 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
Pe) de aia ico GE Papo or loans Ste 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
Aprile ry atte eel pena cteci eres 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
Maly Steet Speer aterescscte eaters anor 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
JUNG ene Reweied sckaice hires Geena ere ee 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
ATT tee ee Sit ec keeer tears Sere cerry ee 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
UES Gite encarta shin axa ite eee 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
Septembens.n.e cee oon eee 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
Octobereerrer sae oe eee 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 | 107-0 
INOVeMDeIAy she cee eee 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102°8 107-8 
Decémberar cavers. cone: - - - - - - - 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Cost of living indexes shown in the above table are the first in a new 
series prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in consultation with 
the Dominion Department of Labour and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Price averages for the five-year period 1935 to 1939 were taken 
as equal to 100-0 while changes in weighting were based upon the expendi- 
ture experience of 1,489 urban wage-earner families in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1938. 
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The gradual easing in prices apparent in 1938 continued through the 
first eight months of 1939. In the ensuing twelve months under war-time 
conditions, prices advanced rapidly, with the most pronounced increases in 
clothing, foods, fuel and light, and home furnishings. The composite index 
showed a net rise of 5-6 p.c. from August, 1939, to Sept. 1, 1940. Of this 
amount 2-5 p.c. was accumulated in the first eight months of 1940. 


Review of Wholesale Prices, August, 1939-June, 1940 


The first phase of wholesale price index movements extending from 
September, 1939, to March, 1940, opened with a sharp advance con- 
centrated largely in September and early October. Further gradual gains 
in the next four months resulted in a net increase of 14-7 p.c. by the first 
week in March. In the next two and one-half months certain commodity 
markets recorded varying declines, and by the week ended May 24, the 
Bureau’s general wholesale price index was only 12-2 p.c. above the August, 
1939, level. In the month following, early increases were partially lost 
towards the close, leaving the index 12-7 p.c. above August, 1939. 

The most striking feature of the autumn rise in 1939 was the small 
number of commodities responsible for the major part of the advance. 
Grains, milled products, sugar, butter, cheese, textiles, pulp, and news- 
print accounted for, more than 70 p.c. of the increase in the genera! index, 
although they were responsible for less than one-third of the value of all 
items represented. By the week ended June 28, 1940, these same items 
accounted for barely 50 p.c. of the net increase over pre-war levels. 

The subsequent reaction was due mainly to sharp declines in Cana- 
dian farm products including grains, hides, butter, and cheese. Lower 
prices for these commodities were sufficiently severe to overbalance con- 
tinued moderate increases for a wide range of other commodities including 
meats, scrap metals, coal, wool fabrics, sugar, wood-pulp, lumber, and mis- 
cellaneous fabrics. 


Percentage Change of Wholesale Prices in 36 Principal Commodity 
Groups, between August, 1939, and the Week Ended June 28, 1940 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
Aug., Mar. 8, Aug., Mar. 8, 
Commodity Group 1939, 1940, Commodity Group 1939, 1940, 
to to to to 
June 28, | June 28, June 28, | June 28, 
1940 1940 194 1940 

Cloths woolléns--see es eee +53-7 ets) PALUIMTDIUIS eles e cs cine eeiiee +9-6 0-0 
Miscellaneous fibres....... 444-0 +2-8 ||Rubber products.......... +9-3 —1-1 
Wood-pulpyine-scas to aoe +39-5 +3-2 |\Newsprint and paper...... +8-8 +0-5 
Tron and steel, scrap....... +33-1 steal COdleme game pnse- cio eee +8-2 +4-1 
Balricss sillcacssesse acer +30-4 0-0 ||\Copper and its products.... +8-2 —0:6 
UCR E Re rete Wg ie Wel at Sar +28-1 =O som OUUVeL ween ras aoe oe een +6:-7 0:0 
Meats; ireshtcn. ces. seer +26-9 +11-0 ||Milk and its products...... +6-0 ==116}oll 
PAINS 4 oo Keone +26-6 —22-0 |/Pine lumber and timber... +5-6 +2-6 
@otton, Taw? oes sae +25-3 —1-6 |} Rolling-mill products...... +5-5 —0-5 
Milled products........... +21-3 —12-5 ||Paint, prepared............ +5-0 0-0 
Hishwproductsj<.2 06. coer +20:3 —1-9 ||Petroleum products........ +3 -7 —0-4 
Sugar products............ +18-5 +5-9 |Fir lumber and timber.... +3-5 —0:8 
Ha bricsCOLtOne «005-8 en ee +15-6 OS Ward waresgy auscnse scr oe +2-7 0-0 
SAR ay Ain te es es +15-0 0:0 ||\Chemicals, inorganic...... +2-0 —2-0 
Pamgmaterialse esas +12:3 —0-4 |IClay and allied products... +0-9 +0-9 
Harnicunes ss cack eee +11-9 OS IWATO merece inn reer eee 0-0 0:0 
Ric Troneen nek ee ye eee +11-3 0-0 ||/Meats, prepared........... —4-5 —4.4 
Hides and skins........... +10-2 —36-4 l|Asbestos products......... —4-9 +0-1 


Part of the Shipping 
Floor in a Wholesale 
Grocery Warehouse. 


Men’s Furnishings 
Department in a Wholesale 
Dry Goods Showroom. 


Inset: 
Babies Wear Department. 


Attractive Display Shelves 
in a Modern Retail 
Provision Store. 


Courtesy, Canadia 
Grocer, Toront 


Grain 
Elevators at 
Port Arthur, 

Ont. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Gov’t. Motion 


Picture Bureau. 


The slight rise of late May and June was fairly general in character. 
It was curtailed somewhat by further weakness in several commodity 
groups that had participated in the April-May decline, notably grains, 
milled products, milk products, hides, copper, silver, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. The most substantial gains in May and June were recorded for fresh 
meats, fish, raw cotton, and scrap metals. There was a tendency towards 
diffusion in wholesale price movements in early summer in which 
decreases were more pronounced than increases. 
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Public Finance 


od 


Dominion Finance 

Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was established 
in 1869 to have supervision, control and direction of all matters relating 
to financial affairs, public accounts, etc., of the Dominion. 

At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
that had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges, such as cost of collection, 
interest on public debt, and salary of the Governor General, were made. 
The remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament. The public 
works, cash assets, and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals, and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the pre-existing debts of the provinces. 

Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over, the Dominion undertook to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for 
the support of their governments and legislatures. With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces; from time to time adjustments have been made. 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1940 


Per Per Net Debt Net 

Fiscal Year oe Capita E coy Capita at Debt 

Cees Receipts! AOR AES Expendi- End of Per 

ture! Year Capita 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LSGSAe am kote as. 13, 687,928 3-90 14,071, 689 4-01 (OyL Die loo ole DS 
LS (less gets tr in 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 | 5-23 77,706,518} 21-06 
Life fo Bee. clean cae 29,635,298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7-82| 155,395,780) 35-93 
1 eet li eS een Pim nee eae 38,579,311 7-98! 40,793,208 8-44] 237,809,031) 49-21 
LOOM erator reer te 52,516,333 9-78] 57,982,866 10-80} 268,480,004! 49-99 
LOLs Sry see " 117,884,328 16-36] 122,861,250 17-05 340, 042,052 47-18 
LU is see OPA Raa 436, 292,184 49-65) 528,302,513 60-12} 2,340,878,984| 266-37 
DIY 1i7 areas Ae tae 382, 893, 009 40-51) 355,186, 4232 37-58] 2,389,731,099} 252-85 
LOS LAS eea eee corer aes 357, 720, 435 34-48] 441,568, 4132 42-56) 2,261,611,937} 217-94 
IU B VARS Ae teniomns Arye tee 334,508, 081 31-84] 448,742,3162 42-71| 2,375,846,172} 226-14 
LO Soin inate ays ot 311, 735, 286 29-19} 532,369,9402 49-84! 2,596,480,826) 243-09 
NOS 4 arses ciecraae 324, 660,590 30-00] 458,157, 9052 42-33] 2,729,978,140} 252-22 
LOS OR caer ements 361,978, 763 33-10) 478,106,5812 43-72) 2,846,110,958) 260-28 
193 Gi ne renee 372,595, 996 33-79] 532,585,5552 48-29} 3,006,100,517| 272-59 
EV ie cea ha Once 454,153, 747 40-84] 532,005,432? 47-84] 3,083,952,202) 277-33 
1938 ee ka tea ee cle 516, 692,749 46-10) 534,408,1172 47-68] 3,101,667,570} 276-71 
LE Seats ican ae 502,171,354 44-37) 553,063, 0982 48-88] 3,152,559,314| 278-62 
1940 ena oe reeren 562,093, 459 49-21) 680,793, 7922 59-60} 3,271,259, 647) 286-40 
1 Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 
on official estimates. 2Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active 
assets. 


The single item of railways and canals accounted for almost the 
entire increase in the net direct debt of from $76,000,000 in 1868 to 
$336,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent, therefore, the national debt 
down to the War of 1914-18 represented expenditures for productive pur- 
poses and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion therefor. More- 
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over, this debt was held largely outside Canada. The next decade wit- 
nessed the tremendous increase in the direct debt from $336,000,000 to a 
maximum of $2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of 
dollars not represented, in the main, by corresponding assets, and upon 
which interest charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was 
that the major portion of this debt was held within the country, for the 
abnormal prosperity induced by the war provided Canadians with the 
funds to invest in Government issues and the added desire of the Govern- 
ment to tap the rapidly accumulating resources of the masses was instru- 
mental in instructing the man-in-the-street how to invest his money in 
bonds. Following 1923 there was a steady fall in the net direct debt to 
$2,177,764,000 in 1930, but the depression, with accompanying railway — 
deficits and large necessary expenditures for unemployment relief and, 

more recently, the heavy expenditures included in the War effort, have 
established a new high level of indebtedness of $3,271,259,647, as at Mar. 
31, 1940, or an equivalent of $286-40 net debt per capita. 

The First War Budget—On Sept. 12, 1939, at a special session of 
Parliament called following on the outbreak of war in Europe, the Acting 
Minister of Finance, Hon. J. L. Isley, presented a comprehensive program 
of tax changes intended to provide revenues to meet the additional 
expenditures arising out of Canada’s participation in the War. The most 
important feature of this program was the Excess Profits Tax Act, which 
embodied a graduated tax on profits when calculated as a percentage of 
capital employed in the undertaking, or a tax of 50 p.c. on the increase 
in profits over the average profits for the four years 1936-39, or the four 
fiscal periods of the taxpayer ending therein. It was provided that, in 
either case, the ordinary income tax paid could be deducted as an expense 
before calculating the Excess Profits Tax. Increases were made in the 
rates of income tax payable by both individuals and corporations. 

Under the Excise Act the duty was increased on: spirits, Canadian 
brandy, manufactured tobacco, cigarettes, malt, malt liquor and malt syrup. 

Under the:Customs Tariff, increases were made in the duty on imported 
beers, liquors, wines, and tobaccos to correspond with the increases made 
in the tax on these products when manufactured domestically. In addition, 
there was imposed an increase of 10 cents per pound in the duty on coffee 
and of 5 cents per pound on tea valued less than 35 cents per pound, 74 
cents per pound on tea valued 35 cents or more but less than 45 cents per 
pound, and 10 cents per pound on tea valued 45 cents or more per pound. 

Although no increase was made in the rate of sales tax, important 
items were removed from the exempt list, including canned fish, salted or 
smoked meats, and electricity and gas when used in a dwelling place. 
Carbonic acid gas and similar preparations used for aerating non-alcoholic 
beverages were taxed at the rate of 2 cents per pound under the Special 
War Revenue Act, while the tax on wines of all kinds, except sparkling 
wines containing not more than 40 p.c. proof spirit, was increased to 15 
cents per gallon; the tax on champagne and all other sparkling wines 
was increased to $1-50 per gallon. 

The Second War Budget—On June 24, 1940, the Hon. J. L. Ralston, 
following the policy in war financing of attempting, as far as possible, to 
“pay as we go”, submitted to Parliament a tax program that undoubtedly 
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The Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


surpassed in severity any that the Canadian people have ever been asked 
to accept. In order to ensure that the war burdens will be distributed as 
far as possible according to ability to pay, a substantial part of the 
additional revenue is to be raised by direct taxes on income. 

Personal exemptions under the Income War Tax Act were lowered 
from $2,000 and $1,000 to $1,500 and $750 for married and single persons, 
respectively. The entire structure was revised upward with particularly 
heavy increase in the middle and lower brackets. Supplementing the 
regular graduated income tax, there was levied a flat-rate tax of 2 p.c. 
on total income where income exceeds $600 in the case of single persons 
and $1,200 in the case of married persons. The rate of tax is 3 p.c. on 
single persons with incomes of more than $1,200. An annual tax credit of 
$8 is allowed for each dependant. 

The Excess Profits Tax was extensively revised in the June Budget. 
Under the amended Act excess profits are taxed at 75 p.c. (previously 
50 p.c.) and a minimum tax of 12 p.c. of total profits is provided for. A 
Board of Referees is given power under the new Act to make adjust- 
ments in certain cases. 

Taxes on smokers’ supplies were again raised substantially and new 
levies were imposed on radios, radio tubes, cameras, and phonographs. 

Under the Customs Tariff the rates on tobacco were increased to com- 
pensate for higher domestic taxes, and the special duties on tea were 
readjusted to produce additional revenue. Other tariff changes were 
confined almost exclusively to products related to war production. They 
were technical in nature and did not involve any significant change in 
the general level of rates. 
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In addition to the above taxes whose primary purpose is provision of 
revenue, the Budget introduced a War Exchange Tax of 10 p.c. on all 


imports from non-Empire countries. This measure is designed to restrict 
the demand for exchange in hard currencies although the revenue aspect 
is also important. Steeply graduated taxes were imposed on automobiles; 
this is also to conserve exchange as well as to conserve productive capacity 
for war equipment in Canadian plants. These new taxes and tax increases 
were estimated to yield approximately $280,000,000 in a year. 


The Public Accounts.—In the Public Accounts, receipts on ordinary 
account are classified under two headings: (1) receipts from taxation; 
and (2) non-tax revenue resulting from public services maintained by the 
Government. Special receipts, which are usually of a non-recurring 
character, are included in a third category. Expenditures are classified 
under four headings: (1) ordinary expenditures, which include the ordinary 
operating costs of government, pensions, subsidies to provinces, ete.; (2) 
capital expenditures on account of railways, canals, and public works; 
(3) special expenditures consisting chiefly of expenditures designed to 
relieve unemployment and agricultural distress, and, since the outbreak of 
war, of expenditure under the Special War Appropriation; and (4) Gov- 
ernment-owned enterprises, representing losses of, or non-active advances 
to Government-owned enterprises that are operated as separate corpora- 
tions. Previous to the fiscal year 1935-36, this latter type of expenditure 
was shown under special expenditure or loans and advances (non-active). 


Summary of Total Receipts and Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1937-40 


Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Receipts 

WUStOMSelmMpOLs. DULICSHee ere eee tee 83,771 93,456 78,751 104,301 
Excise Duties....... CMOS daa eG ee Re ROE 45,957 52,037 51,314 61,032 

War Tax Revenue— 
1 BETH U g=feeeae es eterna ar bei is OP ee ees 1,210 1,107 1,014 949 
Insurance companies................+--5+5 775 867 891 925 
INCoOmMe stax mentee rene et tee eye inna ee 102,365 120,366 142,026 134,449 
Sales tax....... RT SR ae Sarak nee Sen 112,832 138,055 122,139 137,446 
Tax on cheques, excise taxes, etC.......... 39,641 42,764 39,572 28,582 
Totals, Receipts from Tayation....... 386,551 448, 652 435,707 467, 685 
INon=taxsiey CNUCR Mecehncei rac soe eee 58,478 61,646 62,310 73,933 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts.......... 445,029 510,298 498,017 541,616 
Special Receipts and Other Credits........... 9,125 6,395 4,154 20,477 
Totals, Receipts.................... 454,154 516,693 502,171 562,093 

Expenditures 

Ordinary, Expenditumess sede eee as cleo 387,112 414,891 413,032 398,323 
CanitalsuxpenaituTresten ee. meee ee ies 3,492 4,430 5,424 7,030 
Spociallixpenditures! sn sas. sae ee 78,004 68,535 71,895 207, 404 
Government-owned Enterprises?.............. 44,218 44, 833 58,944 42,079 
Other @harcestee cone ct anes cet eee te are 19,179 1,719 3,768 25, 958 
Totals, Expenditures............... 532,005 534,408 553,063 680, 794 


1 Includes $69,253,000 grants-in-aid to provinces and relief projects and $8,751,000 special drought 
area relief in 1936-37; $43,948,000 grants-in-aid to provinces and relief projects and $24,586,000 special 
drought area relief in 1937-38: $25,000,000 and $27,000,000 reserve against estimated losses on wheat 
marketing guarantees for 1938-39 and 1939-40, respectively. Aiso includes War Appropriation 
expenditure of $118,291,000 in 1939-40.. 

2 Includes net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (including Eastern Lines) 
incurred in the calendar years 1936 to 1939 as follows: $43,303,000, $42,346,000, $54,314,000, and 
$40,096,000 taken into the accounts of the Dominion in the fiscal year after the close of the calendar 
year. 
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It will be seen from the table on p. 155 that, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1940, total receipts of $562,093,000 compared with total expendi- 
tures of $680,794,000. Expenditures include net income deficit of the 
Canadian National Railways amounting to $40,096,000 and War Appro- 
priation items amounting to $118,291,000; a reserve against losses on wheat 
marketing guarantees of $27,000,000 was also provided for. Thus, the total 
deficit for the year was $118,701,000. This is substantially more than the 
deficit of $50,892,000 shown in the preceding year and was due, to a con- 
siderable degree, to the heavy expenditures following the outbreak of war. 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In the fiscal 
year ended 1939, individuals and corporations paid Dominion income tax 
on 1937 incomes aggregating $1,127,211,180. About one-third of the national 
income appears to be subject to income tax by Dominion authorities. 

As regards the amount of income tax paid by various income groups, 
it is noteworthy that, in 1939, about 37 p.c. of the amount collected from 
individuals with classified incomes ($47,799,203) was from those with 
deficit of $50,892,000 shown in the preceding year and was due to the War. 
incomes of $50,000 or over (such individuals might be considered as in 
the millionaire class and numbered only 457 out of a total of 264,804 
individual taxpayers). On the other hand, individuals with incomes under 
$10,000, who numbered 255,674, or about 97 p.c. of the total individual 
taxpayers in 1939, contributed 23 p.c. of the total for that year. In the 
case of corporations, those with incomes of $50,000 or over contributed by 
far the major part (over 86 p.c.) of the total gross receipts ($85,696,555) 
from all corporations, but the number of such companies was a very much 
higher proportion of the total than in the case of individuals. 
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Kirkland Lake Mining 
District showing 
Teck-Hughes Mine 
in the Foreground and 
Lake Shore Mine 
in the Distance. 


Courtesy, Airmaps, Limited. 


Preparing to Weigh 
a Bead of Gold in the 
Assay Room of a 
Canadian Mine.— 

. The bead of gold is 
being poured from the 

crucible. 


Courtesy, Photographic Arts. 
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Provincial and Municipal Finance 


Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Sect. 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals, and other 
natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
water powers, etc. Further, under Sect. 92 of the B.N.A. Act, provinces 
are given authority to impose direct taxation within the province for 
provincial purposes and to borrow on the sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects of 
increased expenditure are: education, public buildings and works (espe- 
cially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals, ete. 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


Fiscal Year Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Revenue Expenditure | Liabilities! 
$ $ $ 
ASQ ppeeeere der Ss a ooh Noceteyarnt ler einen here Reve lore dota c exeuage sine sins 14,074,991 14, 146,059 2 
OOo tereie tere octyc as eine tere bere oo sere Oe tere e aa 102,030,458 102,569,515 565,470,552 
DOD G sees rede ps aero oes ais alles sods akea em Stabees bea eo tarar one lect lauavenst ove:lovelts 146,450, 904 144, 183,178 893, 499, 812 
2G Rppape tana re fa peectike 2. te nace eer ee SS ie Bisutntie,e Het e BSI eat 183,598, 024 177,542,192 |1,034,071, 264 
IMOEY UL e588 Bt) ee ie te Reiter oe SATO nA etna ers Sam 188,154,910 184,804,203 |1,140, 953,696 
TRS tel St RO Ry eR Hiri Ann, GRIM inciCea are crs teen ant 160,567,695%) 181,175,6873]1, 717,370,436 
FEDS eee ate acu st witle wees yey Shetey avaincel eerste sia tere sie nite sree ateS 232,616, 182 248,141,808 |1,839,322, 142 
HOST Rei eae tae seme Fee gs atti Mat cee RING ies ae 268,497,670 | 253,443,737 |1,862,303,955 
LOS Sie mere rsrare tees erreurs eto eo ere toledo cach acre tus taapeiterd eamereuee hes 266,578,2604] 252,151,3314/1,909, 727,805 
GS Oe Meera ovale s cep ees eater Res chairs spatter rel SaaeahG 275,535,5144) 267,624,783 4/2,032,684,173 
iIPrincemud ward. sian Gunn see ere eileen 2,042,050 2,196,717 11,296,698 
INOVAL SOCOM St eet tee ior er heer ice ica tomer: 12,296,917 12,032, 107 109, 809, 250 
IN Giy LBVii Eh a (ol senna Sar Oe aaso Some es 8,475,068 9,350, 155 107,439,955 
(UCD ECHE Meee alot eee esGiehe eine See aieareg 60,836, 100 55,948,091 340,459,318 
CONE AT IOS Pe eric aresisc tetere, oso hard oe thea s Nee tonene: 97,235, 891 96,913,396 723 , 665, 806 
NYU LEYDHGI OE haeetA oie oe Geena See Reed 16,960, 854 16, 960, 854 143,647,101 
Saskatchowerlemecsn hie ile sneer. Sie sues toa ate 20,958, 913 21,342,813 215,820,448 
JN OYE acess CaS SOP OnE Oo eee 24,269,817 21,242,625 173,461,154 
IB rivIshe COIN Dida. conic tech ens- ee co acee ee eee oe 32,459,904 31,638,825 207, 084,443 
1 Sinking funds are not deducted: 2 Not available. 3 Nova Scotia figures are for 
fourteen months and Ontario for five months. 4 Figures of ordinary revenue and expenditure 


for 1938 and 1939 are not all-inclusive and are therefore not entirely comparable with those for pre- 
vious years. 5 Subject to revision. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with provincial revenues, rendered a resort. 
to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the 
provinces, the great increase in the functions of government since the 
commencement of the present century has put an end to this state of 
affairs. Ordinary provincial taxation (covering succession duties and 
taxation of incomes, corporations, lands, mines or minerals, amusements, 
etc.) amounted to $12,575,159 in 1916, to $42,593,417 in 1929, $51,621,242 
in 1930, $48,383,044 in 1983, $46,741,293 in 1934, $82,279,924 in 1937 and 
$131,755,848 in 1938. In recent years, in addition to this ordinary taxation, 
provincial revenues have been augmented by liquor traffic control profits 
as follows: 1929, $27,599,687; 1931, $32,128,693; 1934, $12,814,120; 1935, 
$10,818,228; 1987, $23,457,320; 1938, $27,962,194. Motor vehicles (including 
licences and’ permits) : 1929, $21,735.827; 1931, $19,952,575; 1934, $20,840,513; 
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1935, $19,754,336; 1937, $26,052,580; 1938, $25,606,890. Gasoline tax: 1929, 
$17,237,017; 1931, $23,859,067; 1934, $26,812,275; 1935, $20,474,977; 1936, 
$32,310,853; 1937, $35,415,061; 1988, $39,688,974. Revenues derived from 
these sources alone have far exceeded those from ordinary taxation. 

The increasing use of automobiles for both commercial purposes and 
pleasure is clearly demonstrated by the revenue figures for motor vehicles 
and gasoline taxes shown above. The rate of gasoline tax has been 
increased repeatedly in all provinces since its inception and many of these 
increases were made in the period of the depression after 1930; gasoline 
tax revenue is therefore not a good criterion as to mileage run unless these 
changes in taxes are considered. 

Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness 
of the provinces amounts to about 78:8 p.c. of their total direct. liabilities. 
In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has 
increased steadily. The total for the nine provinces was $704,225,134 in 
1925, $817,940,202 in 1929, $1,224,372,822 in 1933, $1,329,684,651 in 1934, 
$1,373 ,321,604 in 1985, $1,426,293,679 in 1936, $1,440,294,809 in 1937, 
$1,533,524,253 in 19388, and $1,602,448,018 in 1939. This bonded indebted- 
ness for 1989 was divided by provinces as follows: P.E.I., $7,218,000; 
NS., $101,733,513; N.B., $103,568,573; Que., $294,673,099; Ont., $607,788,555 ; 
Man., $93,399,481; Sask., $123,800,274; Alta., $127,998,287; B.C., $142,- 
268,236. The development of the principle of public ownership is largely 
responsible for the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, particu- 
larly in Ontario where the hydro-electric system and the provincially 
owned Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway largely account for 
the bonded indebtedness of the province. These public utilities are, 
of course, revenue-producing. 


Municipal Finance 

There are 4,324 municipal governments in Canada including the local 
government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. These 4,324 municipal 
governments have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, 
reeves, controllers and councillors. 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased compared with 1914 and 
earlier years, principally because of the services demanded from municipal 
bodies. Among such public services that play a large part in municipal 
expenditures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, 
fire and police protection, and charities and social relief. The cost of these 
services is met almost entirely by municipal governments through local 
taxation. In the Province of Prince Edward Island there is no municipal] 
system outside Charlottetown and seven small incorporated towns. 

Municipal System of Taxation and Bonded Debt.—Throughout the 
Dominion, the chief basis of municipal taxation is the real estate within 
the limits of the municipalities; in certain provinces, however, personal 
property, income, and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes 
are normally levied at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations, although the basis of assessment varies widely in 
different provinces and in municipalities within the same province. In 
some provinces Equalization Boards have placed a more equitable valua- 
tion on lands as among the various rural municipalities. 
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City of Ottawa Water Works Pumping Station. 


Inset: Liquid Chlorine Installation at the Purification Plant. 


Courtesy, City Water Department, Ottawa. 


The heavy taxation upon real estate, resulting from the depression and 
the municipalities’ share of unemployment relief, has tended to curtail new 
building for commercial and industrial as well as residential purposes and 
is responsible, in no small measure, for the slow recovery of the construc- 
tion industry (p. 129) in spite of the encouragement of residential con- 
struction by the National Housing Act (p. 125). 


Municipal Bonded Debt for 1919 and 1938 and Sinking Funds 


for 1938, by Provinces 


Total Gross Bonded 
Indebtedness of 
Province Municipalities 
1919 1938 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island.............. Acca REN aS AOR SA ae 970, 100 2,924,650 
Nova Scotia....... SOE ee RO) ci ee nn Dee A oe 17,863,881 35,107,542 
IN Gwe runs Wil eae cease tiene oe oreroeitascomiee « 11,188,467 26,351, 143 
OITA YOR, setcbco tie oh ON ne Ctra eee eee 199,705,568 | 513,137,878 
Ontarios = Sab choles oho s SEAN SIRO eR ore ee 243 , 226,877 404,290,461 
Manitobaat sa eerie ie eon am oe eres 55,562, 788 91,867,809 
Saskatchewan cee ss toca ations Rae ee 39,585,388 54,440, 737 
Alberta...... i ae ee SSeS NO ES EEE RE oa oo 66,870,464 52,910, 982 
British Columbia..... Be 2S Ct A, ee eR 94,741,615 121,170,198 


729,715,148 |1,302,201,400 


Sinking Funds 
Offsetting 
Gross Bonded 
Indebtedness 


1938 


$ 


471,643 
12,965,781 
8,202,400 
82,392,458 
61,669, 139 
44,644,755 
19,512,450 
9,630, 128 
30,246,921 


269,735,675 


< 
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CHAPTER XV 
Currency—Banking—Insurance 


The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout ais 
new Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. The Canadian gold 
dollar weighs 25-8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, and thus contains 23-22 
grains of gold. Only very limited issues of gold coin have ever been 
made. British and United States gold coin are legal tender in Canada. 
Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender up to $10; the 5-cent piece (now 
made of nickel) is legal tender up to $5; and the 1-cent bronze coin, up - 
to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted the export of 
gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus 
conserving the gold resources of the nation to meet the external obliga- 
tions, and Canadian mines now dispose of their gold through the Royal 
Canadian Mint according to definite conditions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue 
notes of the denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of 
their paid-up capital. This amount is to be reduced by 5 p.c. per annum 
for a period of five years from Jan. 1, 1936, and by 10 p.c. per annum for 
a period of five years from Jan. 1, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes 
are a first lien on assets and for over sixty years no note holder has 
lost a dollar. 

In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also now in 
circulation notes of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued 
to any amount as long as the Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to 
at least 25 p.c. of its note and deposit liabilities. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Canada, the Government issued notes under certain 
statutory authorities, backed in part by gold and securities. The 
Dominion’s liability in respect of these notes was assumed by the Bank 
of Canada on Mar. 11, 1985. 


Notes Outstanding, 1900-40 
(Yearly Averages) 


Dominion or | Chartered Dominion or | Chartered 
Year . Bank of Bank Year Bank of Bank 
Canada Notes Notes Canada Notes Notes 
Outstanding | Outstanding Outstanding ; Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
TO OQ Re etree rr. 26,550, 465 ANG aye FCUOY | EBV ae Ben bate nie 190, 261,981 135, 537, 793 
TOTO et see a: 89,628, 569 SoA O OSM Goon een tre 127,335,3401} 125,644,102 
19000 Me, Aimee ear aee 805, 806, 288 DES CO0RaILO Od Oey eee oe 105,275,2231)| 119,507,305 
OOD aes sere i care 204,381,492 178),291.,030) 1) 1987... no ee wee 141,053,4571| 110,259,134 
LOD Dent mae rey wanes 153 ,079 , 362 TALES OSes oO mle OSs, ccna 161, 137,0591 99,870,493 
LOS 2a ite parte ee 165,878,510 1S2 105 OF 2 T1930 ee see 184,904,919! 94 064, 907 
LOSS Athen aA mente 179,217,446 PSOR SOQ SS LOA Oi ene 262,970,2201-2 91,892,0822 
1 Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 2 Averages for 
ten months. 
Banking 


Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central 
bank system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are :— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of 
Dominion notes under legislation of 1868. 
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One. Hundred Million Dollars in Fine Gold Bars. 


Courtesy, Royal Canadian Mint. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect 
greater co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various 
other ways. 

(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 

(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 
1923, provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender 


cash reserves at will. 
(5) The Bank of Canada, established in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish 
the Bank of Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is 
now vested in the Dominion Government. The Bank regulates the 
statutory cash reserves of the chartered’ banks, which are required to 
maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities payable in Cana- 
dian dollars in the form of deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of 
Canada. The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of 
Canada and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any 
province. Bank of Canada notes, which are legal tender, are the main 
source of paper money in Canada and will become increasingly so as the 
chartered banks gradually reduce their note issues to 25 p.c. of their 
paid-up capital (see p. 160). 

The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the 
open market; to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum 
rates at which it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign 
exchange. Under the Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, 1940, the Bank 
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transferred its reserve of gold and foreign exchange to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves have now 
been centralized. At the same time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 25 p.c. 
minimum gold reserve requirement against its note and deposit liabilities 
was temporarily suspended. 


Commercial Banking.—The number of chartered banks, which was 
36 in 1881 and 34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913 and is now only 10. 
This lessening of the number of banks has been accompanied by a great 
increase in the number of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch 
banks in Canada. By 1902 the number, including sub-agencies, had grown 
to 747, by 1916 to 3,198 and by 1929 to 4,069, but by the beginning of 1940 
the number had decreased to 3,319. From 1867 to October, 1949, the total 
assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $3,711,000,000. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1940 


Branch- Liabili-} Liabili- De- 
esin | Total ties ties Total | Loans | posits 
Bank Canada} Assets to to the | Liabili-|and Dis-} by the 
an Share- | Public ties counts | Public 
Abroad! holders 
No $ $ $ $ $ $ 
* | ’000,000| ’000,060) *000,000} ’000,000} ’000,000) ’000,000 
Bankof Montreslaauserntionn esc 486 961 us 885 960 293 824 
Banks ofaNova seovlaee sees ese 297 330 36 292 328 118 270 
Bank sO OnOnvOMeererrE cetera: 171 169 15 151 163 58 143 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..... 137 56 5 51 56 19 48 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 526 705 50 654 704 284 605 
RRovalk Ban kere ese. pen amen: Sara cre 693 955 55 897 952 355 840 
Dominion Banikwesa eae rer eee 131 158 14 144 158 81 hen 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 223 161 12 147 159 65 140 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 195 192 15 176 191 78 166 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)?.......... he 24 2 22 24 3 16 
Totals, Oct., 1940.............. - 3,7@11 279 | 3,419 | 3,698 | 1,854 | 3,188 
MOCAISS 1938980 5 Ge eee 2,861 | 3,592 279 | 3,298 | 38,578 | 1,244 | 38,061 
Totals, 19382... 0. acicoe eee ace 2,875 | 3,349 279 | 3,057 | 3,386 | 1,201 | 2,824 
OtaIs; 193.09 ee oe once ee 2,890 | 3,317 279 | $3,626 | 3,865 | 1,201 | 2,776 
Motals419362 Gaon ae tee 2,961 | 3,145 278 | 2,856 | 3,134 | 1,141 | 2,615 
Totals, 19353.......... ane aae: « 25978 | 2,957 278 | 2,668 | 2,946 | 1,276 | 2,427 
TOtaIS;.19308 Be es ee 3,598 | 3,237 305 | 2,910 | 3,215 | 2,065 | 2,517 
Totals 19208 200. seer See ae 4,876 | 3,064 252 | 2,784] 38,036 | 1,935 | 2,438 
Totalss19l03.05. tee eae 2,6214| 1,211 179 | 1,019 | 1,198 870 910 
Totals, 19008... .oc.35.o0eac sees 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 
1 As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies. 2 Barclay’s Bank com- 
menced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 3 Averages irom the respective monthly 


statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad which are as at 
Dee. 31. 41911. 

Of late years the banks of Canada have extended their business outside 
of the country itself and at the beginning of 1940 had among them 138 
branches (not including sub-agencies) in foreign countries, mainly in New- 
foundland, the West Indies, Central and South America. 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Through the clearing houses, 
inter-bank transactions have been recorded since 1889; they form a 
valuable indication of the trend of business. However, they do not tell 
the whole story, since numerous transactions between persons who carry 
their accounts in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, 
every amalgamation of banks lessens the total volume of clearings. 
Again, head office clearings have been effected through the Bank of Canada 
since Mar. 11, 1935, and this has tended to increase exchanges compared 
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Weighing and 
Testing Coin at the 
Royal Canadian 
Mint. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Government Motion 
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with previous years. For these reasons, a record of cheques debited to 
accounts at all branches at clearing-house centres is considered to possess 
greater reliability as a barometer of economic conditions and such a 
record was instituted in 1924; between that date and 1929 the grand 
total of bank debits for Canada increased from $27,157,000,000 to 
$46,670,000,000. From 1929 there was a steady decline to the 1932 level of 
$25,844,000,000, but in the next four years the movement was generally 
upward, reaching $35,929,000,000 in 1936. In 1937 and 1938 there were 
recessions, but a slight increase was shown for 1939. 


Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 


1935-39 
Economic Area 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Maritime Provinces.... 574,052,860} 630,402,014) 733,359,446] 639,682,953) 679,947,972 
Qucbeci ewan sree. 8,977,529, 023/10, 938, 647, 731]11, 568,421,542) 9,965, 182,391] 9,820,399, 452 
@ntarniomretas scrote: 13,876, 626, 476/15, 778, 679, 837/15, 939, 149, 497/13, 810, 063, 008)13, 618,490, 448 
Prairie Provinces...... 6,445,395, 764) 6,505,518,677| 4,827,021,407| 4,572,383,521] 5,478, 229,879 
British Columbia...... 1, 672,462,218) 2,075,358,484| 2,098, 109,246] 1,937,050, 859} 2,020,284,080 

Totals............. 31,546, 066, 341/35, 928, 696, 743/35, 166, 061, 138/30, 924, 362, 732/31, 617,351,831 


Insurance 
Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States of 
America about the middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were 
at least 26 companies, and possibly several more, competing for the avail- 
— able business in Canada, as against 38 active companies registered by the 
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Dominion and a few provincial companies in 1939. Of the 38 active 
companies registered by the Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 3 British, and 
7 foreign. . 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the 
total life insurance in force in Canada, by Dominion companies, was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with approximately $6,777,000,000 at the end of 
1939. This latter figure was equal to $599 per head of population. In 
addition, there was $177,000,000 of fraternal insurance in force by Dominion 
licensees and $135,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial licensees. 
Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1939 
was approximately $7,089,000,000. The premium income from Canadian 
business of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal 
benefit societies) increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930, 
but decreased to $198,000,000 in 1939. 


Fire Insurance.—F ire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment of agencies by British fire insurance companies. These agencies were 
usually situated in the seaports and operated by local merchants. The 
oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix Fire 
Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which opened in 
Montreal in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 

' Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1939, shows that at that date there were 279 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 56 were 
Canadian, 70 were British, and 153 were foreign companies, whereas in 
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INSURANCE 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—l1 Canadian, 
13 British, and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 80 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance in 
Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 
The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force is due, no doubt, partly to the 
growth of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an 
indication of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, 
and thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of 
Canada. By 1880, companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance 
totalling $411,564,271; by .1900, the one-thousand-million-dollar mark had 
almost been reached, and by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At 
the end of 1939, besides $10,202,388,022 of fire insurance in force in com- 
panies with Dominion licences, there was also $1,284,998,454 in force in 
companies with provincial licences, or about $11,487,386,476 in force with 
companies, associations, or underwriters licensed to transact business in 
Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes 
among other classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident, 
employers’ and property lhability, and accidental damage to ‘personal 
property); sickness; falling aircraft; earthquake; automobile; aviation; 
burglary; explosion; forgery; fraud; credit; guarantee; hail; inland trans- 
portation; live stock; machinery; personal property; plate glass; property; 
sprinkler-leakage; steam boiler; title; tornado; weather insurance; ete. 
Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, in 1939 
there were 241 companies, of which 52 were Canadian, 65 British and 124 
foreign. j 

The total net premium income for 1939 was $39,817,366 and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
during the past twenty-one years; although decreases were shown for a 
few years prior to 1935, there has been an increase each year from 19385 to 
1939. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies doing an 
automobile insurance business was only $80,466; in 1916 it was $909,503 
and in 1939, $18,859,851. The premium income of personal accident 
insurance came second with $3,228,375. Combined accident and sickness 
insurance was third in 1939 with $3,091,018. The premium income of all 
accident and sickness insurance combined totalled $10,839,769. 

Canadian Government Annuities.—The Government Annuities Act 
authorizes the issue of Government annuities in order to encourage the 
people of Canada to provide, during the earning period of their lives, 
for old age. A Canadian Government annuity is a yearly income of 
from $10 to $1,200, either payable for life, or guaranteed for 10, 15, or 
20 years, and payable for life thereafter. Annuities may be either deferred 
or immediate, and may be purchased individually or by associated groups 
operating under retirement plans. 

From the inception of the Act until Mar. 31, 1940, the total number 
of individual contracts issued was 58,915 (including participants in 46 
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retirement annuity plans) and, in addition, 4 group contracts covering 
1,240 employees. The net receipts for the entire period totalled 
$153 ,300,030. 

On Mar. 31, 1940, the value of all outstanding annuities was $140,- 
420,970, which covered 20,416 vested contracts, 33,644 individual deferred 
contracts, and 4 group contracts. The amount of annuity being paid out 
was $8,363,114. 


Loan and Trust Companies 

The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgages on real estate, the money thus made available for 
development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to 
the investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan 
companies under provincial charters, the majority operate largely in the 
more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. In 1939 there were 
46 loan companies which reported, with a paid-up capital of $37,289,840 
(Dominion companies $19,284,714 and provincial companies $18,005,126). 

The reserve funds of all real-estate-mortgage loan companies at the 
end of 1989 was $24,674,320 (Dominion companies $14,764,868 and provin- 
cial companies $9,909,452) ; liabilities to the public $180,495,165 (Dominion 
companies, $100,881,760 and provincial companies, $29,613,405); and 
liabilities to shareholders, $64,182,678 (Dominion companies, $35,262,412 
and provincial companies, $28,920,266). 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees, and administrators under 
wills or, by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, 
as guardians of minors or incapable persons, as financial agents for muni- 
cipalities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees 
in bankruptcy. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the 
end of 1939 were $2,896,691,560 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 
(the earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these 
assets ($2,664,589,751 in 1939) was represented by estates, trusts and 
agency funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1939 amounted to 
$298,572,835 and of provincial companies to $2,598,119,225. 


Small Loans Companies 

These companies, 3 in number and incorporated in recent years by 
the Parliament of Canada, make small loans usually not exceeding $500 
each on the promissory notes of borrowers, additionally secured, in most 
cases, by endorsements or chattel mortgages. Such companies, at the 
end of 1939, had an aggregate paid-up capital of $1,234,250; reserve funds, 
$669,850; liabilities to the public, $2,770,281; liabilities to shareholders, 
$2,653,766. 

On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (c. 28, 3 George VI) passed 
by the Parliament of Canada, came into force under which licensed money- 
lenders making personal loans of $500 or less are limited to a rate of 
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Stock Exchanges.—The upper picture shows the Vancouver Stock Exchange and the 
lower one the interior of the Toronto Stock Exchange; to the left is one of the 
murals of the Toronto Exchange, which symbolizes the mining industry—this 


mural is 20 feet high. 
Courtesy, Toronto and Vancouver Stock Exchanges. 
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cost of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding balances and unlicensed lenders to 
a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest and charges of every descrip- 
tion. As at Oct. 1, 1940, licences had been issued to 71 money-lenders. 
Figures covering their operations are not yet available. 


British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada 


In the opening decades of the century, the marked expansion in Canada 
was based largely on capital imported from the United Kingdom, at least 
$1,500,000,000 being imported during 1900-12. During the War of 1914-18 
the latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time exploited 
on a large scale, nearly $2,000,000,000 being raised by the Dominion 
Government. 


The rapid growth in United States investments in Canada took place 
after 1914. Between 1926 and 1930 these investments increased from 
$3,161,200,000 to $4,298,400,000. This influx of capital followed two con- 
trasting channels. A large part of the capital was raised through the sale 
of new issues in New York but the capital coming to Canada through the 
channel of direct investment has been increasingly heavy. Since 1930 
there has been a reduction in the value of United States investments in 
Canada, as a result of the redemption of Canadian securities owned in 
the United States, changes in the values of equity investments in Canada, 
and other factors. 

Because of the great variety of forms these investments take and the 
difficulties inherent in arriving at satisfactory valuations, along with the 
continual changes in ownership in some cases, these estimates should be 
considered as approximations rather than exact representations. 


Capital Invested in Canada by Other Countries 


Country 19141 19192 19262 19302 19362 19372 


$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 


United! Kinedomeen..4.0. eee Zila 2,607 2,598 2,766 2,719 2,685 

WnitedsStatesas. aosn eee 904 1,800 3,161 4,298 3,974 3,982 

Othercountriesas. + ae oe 178 173 132 132 130 148° 
Totals2. a3: 324. ee eee 3,794 4,580 5,891 7,196 6,823 6,765 
1 Hstimated by various authorities. 2 Hstimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


In spite of this large external indebtedness, Canadian capital controls 
a large proportion of business capital of enterprises operating in Canada. 


In considering these statistics of outside capital invested in Canada, 
it should also be borne in mind that Canada has large investments in 
other countries. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other 
countries amounted to $1,694,000,000 at the end of 1937. Of this 
$1,017,000,000 was invested in the United States, $53,000,000 in the United 
Kingdom, and $624,000,000 in countries other than these, not including 
assets of Canadian insurance companies held abroad. There are also 
liabilities abroad that must be considered in connection with these assets, 
but the totals are not materially affected. 
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Miscellaneous 


Canadian Bond Financing.—The declining trend in sales of railway 
and corporation bond issues, so clearly in evidence for 1933, was reversed 
in 1934, and showed substantial improvement in 1935 and 1936. Reces- 
sion set in again in 1937 and 1938, but 1939 showed a very large increase 
of $167,266,100, or 221-7 p.c., over 19388. 

In the year 1939, sales under this head were valued at $242,708,600. 
Corporation bond financing accounted for $236,208,600 of this, so that only 
$6,500,000 remained for railway issues. 

Canadian investors purchased over 90 p.c. of the total offerings, the 
remainder being sold on the New York and London markets. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1929 and 1933-39 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 


Year Govern- Railway Sold ae aoe Total 
ment and | and Cor- in United ie ted 
Municipal poration Canada Sthtes Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ a) “-$ 

NO DOR sscrrs eaPren ensue: 218,628,309] 442,530, 600) 378,395,909) 263,654,000) 19,109,000) 661,158,909 
1933 Poa eee nee 564,171,513) 5,385,000] 434,556,513} 60,000,000) 75,000,000! 569,556,513 
YL Sowamacataoe ame 564,558,132} 73,402,696) 529,630,828) 50,000,000) 58,330,000) 637,960,828 
OSG kee arwieve Bios 907,500,200) 109,005,700) 853,940,900) 162,065,000 500, 000/1,016,505,900 
LOS ise ee ee 946,091,087) 352,983, 224)/1,211,824,311] 86,000,000} 1,250,000,1,299,074,311 
IEE Te oo ek ee 1,145,499,475) 119,946, 800'1,177,196,275) 88, 250, 000 Nil 1,265,446,275 
HOS Sire tee stoners hee 1,057,438,011| 75,442,500/1,044,038,844] 40,175,000} 48, 666, 667)1,132,880,511 
LOS OE cot etse precisa 1,205,542,589 sale ge ae ph 127,500, 000 100, 000)1,448,251,1892 


1 Preliminary figures. 2 Includes $4,000,000 distributed elsewhere. 


Interest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. However, since the War of 1914-18, the importance of 
Dominion financing in the domestic market has made it possible to 
compile a Dominion index of bond yields that is representative of 
interest rates in Canada. Fluctuations in the Dominion of Canada long- 
term bond yields for the past ten years are shown below. 


Indexes of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, 1931-40 
(1926=100) 


Norr.—Figures for years subsequent to 1932 have been revised since the publication of Canada 
1940. 


QM 

Month 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1986 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940] 
DORAL Y 3 ip tte s MR Ota 93-9) 112-4) 97-9} 94-9} 73-6) 76-6) 67-8} 71-5) 67-4) 74-4 
PICDUUAT Ys. Sic, angie ca wes 93-6) 111-5} 97-5) 93-6) 76-2) 74-6) 71-3} 71-0) 67-5) 73-4 
LES Td Gagne Rone 2 ae ee 91-9) 109-0} 99-0} 88-6] 74-9} 73-6) 75-6] 70-4) 66-3) 73-4 
D0 0) Wd Cees ea Ae Ue eR ee 90-0) 109-1) 97-8} 85-5} 75-2) 73-3) 76-5} 69-3) 67-5) 72-4 
IM yiae ooo Ree some ae ess eee 89-3} 109-1) 96-7) 84-0] 74-0! 72-6) 75-3] 68-2) 68-4) 71-8 
SURO Ios 5 iateives ie aera aise Bete 88-3] 112-3} 94-9} 83-8) 76-1) 70-5} 73-8) 68-6) 67-0} 73-0 
SHS. sade apenas tenets 88-3} 108-7; 94-9) 82-4) 75-7) 68-7) 73-3] 68-9} 66-8) 72-8 
AMgUBGs 5 ces isk te roe i oes 88-3] 101-0} 94-0} 80-3) 75-1) 66-6] 72-6) 69-2) 68-1) 72-0 
Heprember x... c-aessaac eee 95-5) 100-1) 94-1) 79-8) 81-2] 66-0) 72-5} 70-6} 78-3} 71-3 
Optober i tvresi Sasa seatees 105-2) 97-3} 94-9) 81-6) 81-9] 69-1} 74-0} 70-0) 76-5; 71-0 
INOVOMDOr 9 '0..5 seule soe on 107-7} 98-2} 95-2} 80-1] 78-0} 68-1} 73-7) 68-1) 74-0) 70-5 
December s/..2.0c. cuate ssa 111-7) 100-6} 96-0) 74-6} 78-5) 67-2) 72-0} 67-7) 75-1 = 


CHAPTER XVI 


Labour—Employment—Old Age Pensions 


Labour Legislation in Canada 


The Dominion and Provincial Fields.—Most labour laws in Canada 
relate to the contract of employment, which affects civil rights, or to local 
works and undertakings; and civil rights and local works and undertakings 
are subjects within the jurisdiction of the provincial Legislatures, under 
the British North America Act.* All provinces except Prince Edward 
Island have statutes dealing with wages, hours of work, employment of 
women and children, and workmen’s compensation, as well as laws for 
the regulation of mines, factories, shops, and other workplaces. Other 
laws affecting civil rights that have been enacted in some provinces protect 
the right of association; require trade unions to register, and employers 
to bargain with the chosen representatives of their employees or with 
trade union officers; and prohibit the stopping of work until the dispute 
has been investigated. 

The Dominion regulates working conditions of its own employees 
and provides compensation for accidents and disease incurred in the 
course of their employment; requires the observance of specified wage 
and hour conditions in the execution of Dominion public works and of 
contracts for supplies; and enacts laws relating to employment on rail- 
ways and at sea. Under the power to enact criminal law, Dominion 
legislation has been framed freeing trade unions from liability to prosecu- 
tion as conspiracies, permitting peaceful picketing, and prohibiting employ- 
ment on Sunday except under certain conditions. 

A Dominion statute, the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, pro- 
hibits a strike or lockout (pending investigation of the dispute by a tri- 
partite board) in the case of mines, agencies of transportation and com- 
munication, and certain public service utilities, if they come within 
Dominion jurisdiction, as well as any such works that may fall within 
provincial jurisdiction if the provincial Legislature has declared the statute 
to apply. In all provinces, except British Columbia and Prince Edward 
Island, there is legislation to this effect. Co-operation between the 
Dominion and the provinces has enabled provincial systems of employment 
offices to be linked together for the interprovincial clearance of labour 
and publication of information, but, under a recent amendment to the 
B.N.A. Act giving the Dominion power over unemployment insurance, a 
Dominion system of employment offices is now being set up as part of 
the insurance scheme. (See p. 179.) 

The Dominion Department of Labour was established in 1900 under 
the Conciliation Act to aid in improving labour conditions and settling 
disputes through mediation and the dissemination of information. The 
Department was charged, too, with the administration of the fair-wages — 
_ policy for Government contracts. Other statutes now under the Minister 
of Labour are the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Government 


*Lines of railways, steamships, telephones and telegraphs, and other works 
extending beyond the limits of one province and also such as may be declared by 
the Dominion Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada are, however, 
excepted from local works under provincial control. 
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Annuities Act, Combines Investigation Act, legislation providing for youth 
training and unemployment relief and the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. Information on the operation of these statutes is published in the 
Annual Report of the Department and in the Labour Gazette, issued 
monthly. 

Departments of Labour in all provinces except Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Prince Edward Island administer most provincial labour laws but in 
the four western provinces the Workmen’s Compensation Boards are inde- 
pendent and in New Brunswick the Board, which is under the Provincial 
Secretary, enforces the Factory Act. In Alberta the Department of Trade 
and Industry, through the Board of Industrial Relations, deals with wages 
and hours legislation and the Department of Public Works with factory 
inspection. The Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare is 

in charge of the Minister of Municipal Affairs. In all provinces laws for 
the protection of miners are administered by the respective Departments 
of Mines. 


Gainfully Occupied and Wage-Earners 


Gainfully Occupied.—Statistics of the gainfully occupied by sex and 
age are obtained at each decennial census, but for intercensal years, 
estimates are made by applying the percentage of gainfully occupied in 
the population, as in 1931, to the intercensal estimates of population. 
Experience has shown that this percentage does not vary much from 
census to census (especially in the total of gainfully employed, although 
the numbers at various ages, particularly in the lower age groups, need 
some adjustment). 


Estimated Numbers and Percentages of the Population Normally 
Gainfully Occupied in Each Age Group, 1940 


Male Female 

Age Group a 

No PAC. No. IEG 

*000 000 

NDA ee ls Pe a Se Ree aR ONO ha RR eg i 5 1-17 1 0-24 
eet eee We hth ted fom Ek Rae n Rint aye oP vee ehe sd 12 10-81 2 1-85 
Le RR PEO ss eer ee tee Ne Se ek 30 26-55 7 6-36 
LGU eee ene, corse he aes spies are Sirians eon 124 55-11 46 20:72 
SLO) eeren see Mr ate hes th tee Se soa teenl hvac 183 80-26 91 40-44 
USAR ER Ps Smee NU. SOE A Ape Revel 5 on 479 92-65 215 42-41 
DOO EI ete re Bei es titi here, dct ete 921 97-67 199 21-77 
SDA Ae een PAE. RIE REET A TON Aste e LO es, eh 726 97-84 88 12-94 
CE UY: bat bs ioe a, GRAN aR oe aa eR A oe 643 96-54 68 11-62 
LO a et ee NIA AN el A> PMR Se, SE PR a 454 90-80 45 10-77 
O5=O9 errs. <b ayee serra baer ete lyn iene 118 75-64 12 8-82 
OS OTION CL pe cate racr tere rn Rare Se at NA ne 95 42-22 10 4-63 


1 Persons of unstated age are omitted. 


Wage-Earners.—The number of wage-earners is less than the total 
gainfully occupied because the latter includes large numbers working 
on their own account such as farmers, doctors, etc., who are not wage- 
earners. Again, the number of wage-earners employed at any time depends 
on industrial activity. Correlation has been made of wage-earners actually 
employed in June, 1931 (as collected by the Employment Statistics Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics), with the distribution of total wage- 
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earners enumerated in the Census as at work on June 1, 1931. This 
shows that the employment statistics collected monthly by the Bureau of 
Statistics from employers having 15 or more persons on their staffs are 
broadly representative and can, therefore, be used to estimate reliably the 
total number of wage-earners employed during intercensal years. On 
this basis, the estimate of wage-earners employed in the twelve-month 
period September, 1939, to August, 1940, averaged 2,477,000, which repre- 
sents 88-7 p.c. of the total wage-earners. Men who joined the armed 
forces, in some cases employed and in others unemployed before enlist- 
ment, are considered as being in their former status, for the purpose of 
this estimate. 


Estimated Numbers of Wage-Earners Actually Employed 


Month tae se Y mace e 

onth and Year Seinen Employed! Month and Year 2 sand hes Employed 
000 *000 

Ben6. G00) we. wens 2,402 87-4 || Sept. 1939.......... 2,506 89-3 
ete -0850 Soe 2,359 86-2 || Oct. 1939.......... 2,545 90-0 
Nov. 90384. cee 2,346 Sho Nev. 1930 le.dc te. 2,525 89-5 
DGG rel VeS a cantenetes 2,225 82-5 | Dee. 1930... 2. wz 2,393 86-8 
Basis 10885 cate ee 2,193 81:9 | Jan. 1940.3... 2.605 2,355 86-2 
Reb 08930:c yoccte ee 2,193 81-7 | Feb. | 1940.2 3..2.07.. 2,338 85-8 
Mari 39306 ae ees 2,161 81-4 |} Mar. 1940.......... 2,304 85-5 
Apr sv 939! 2 aoe sere 2,186 8222. >Apr,, SoL940 ee ene 2,353 86-5 
May 19503 mec. .eenes 2,329 85:5 || May 1940.......... 2,489 89-1 
June” 1930c Fees oe 2,385 86-6 || June 1940.......... 2,568 90-3 
duly) G30.) deste 2,419 87-3 || July 1940.......... 2,634 91-7 
Aug. 193... 2 ce.c ae 2,461 S8r1] Aug.” 1940) 3.5.5, 2,709 93-1 
Averages.......... 2,305 84-7 Averages......... 2,477 88-7 


1 Estimated on the basis of the number of normally gainfully occupied, the proportions em- 
ployed among labour unions, and the bearing of these factors on general employment among wage- 
earners in the past. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


In building and construction, wages for the skilled trades in cities 
are chiefly from 60 cents to $1 per hour and from 30 to 40 cents for 
labourers, with some receiving up to 50 cents, especially in the western 
provinces. For skilled metal trades, rates are from 50 cents to 90 cents 
per hour; for printing trades, $25 to $45 per week; for street-car operators, 
50 to 65 cents per hour; for steam-railway shop mechanics, 72 to 79 cents 
per hour; for sectionmen, 38 to 48 cents per hour; for truck drivers, $20 
to $27 per week; for coal miners, $6 to $8 per day, with labourers at $3 
to $5 per day; and for metal miners, $4.80 to $6. In manufacturing, 
semi-skilled workers, male, receive generally 35 to 40 cents per hour, and 
female workers, 20 to 30 cents. The more highly skilled trades, such as 
cutters in clothing factories, are paid $35 to $45 and upward per week, 
while paper-makers receive $1 to $1.75 per hour. 

Hours of labour in factories are 48 per week or less for nearly 50 p.c. 
of the employees, with approximately 33 p.c. at 50 to 55 hours per week. 
The 8-hour day prevails for building trades in cities, in steam-railway 
employment, and in mining. 

During 1940 there was a tendency to extend hours of work, especially 
in connection with the construction of defence projects and the manu- 
facture of war supplies. To some extent, wage adjustments have taken 
the form of bonuses based on changes in the cost of living. 
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Electricians Wiring a 
Canadian Lysander 
_ Bomber before the 
Outside Metal Plates 
are Attached.—Labour 
costs bear a high ratio 
to total costs in 
aircraft production. 


Courtesy, Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 


Organized Labour in Canada 


At the end of 1939 there were 3,296 local unions in Canada, having 
358,967 members, as compared with 3,318 local unions and a total member- 
ship of 385,039 in 1938, when the highest level was reached. 

In 1939 international organizations had 2,091 local branches in the 
Dominion, with a combined membership of 216,661. Organizations oper- 
ating only in Canada had 1,205 locals, with a membership of 142,306. 

Following the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the principal labour 
organizations expressed their desire to co-operate with the Government 
in order to ensure that the industrial capacity of Canada requisite to the 
successful prosecution of the War be utilized to the fullest possible extent; 
similar expressions were received from representative employers’ organiza- 
tions. In June, 1940, the Government passed an Order in Council setting 
forth principles for the maintenance of industrial harmony during the 
War, among these being the principle that labour should be free to 
organize and bargain collectively. At the same time there was established 
a National Labour Supply Council, to advise the Minister of Labour on 
matters regarding the availability of essential labour. It is composed of 
an impartial chairman, five representatives. of industry and five representa- 
tives of labour, the latter having been chosen after consultation with the 
most representative labour organizations. 


Industrial Disputes 


During the first eleven months (January to November) of 1940 there 
were In Canada 153 strikes and lockouts, which involved 57,783 workers 
and caused a time loss of 276,537 man-working days. During the twelve 
months of 1989 there were 122 disputes, involving 41,038 workers and 
causing a time loss of 224,588 man-working days, while in 1938 there were 
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147 disputes, involving 20,395 workers and causing a time loss of 148,678 
man-working days. ‘The minimum time loss since the inception of the 
record in 1901 was in 1930, when 91,797 man-working days were lost in 
67 disputes, involving 13,768 workers. The maximum loss occurred in 
1919, when 336 disputes involved 148,915 workers and caused a time loss 
of 3,400,942 man-working days. 

In November, 1939, the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was extended to cover disputes between employers and employees 
engaged in war work. This was defined as including the construction, 
execution, production, repairing, manufacture, transportation, storage, or 
delivery of munitions of war or supplies, and also the construction, 
remodelling, repair, or demolition of defence projects. From the enact- 
ment of the statute in 1907 to Mar. 31, 1940, a total of 594 threatened 
strikes or lockouts had been referred to Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation that have been established under provisions set forth in this 
statute. Cessation of work was averted or ended in all but 41 cases. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The Employment Service of Canada.—lIn the first eight months of 
1940 there were 563,861 applications for work and 301,996 vacancies regis- 
tered at the 81 offices of the Employment Service of Canada, while place- 
ments effected numbered 278,590. In the same period of 1939, 515,447 
applications for work, 268,497 vacancies, and 256,516 placements were 
reported. 

Placements during the first eight months of 1940 were thus nearly 
8:6 p.c. higher than during the corresponding period of 1939, the increase 
reflecting the influence of war work. Placements were nearly 167 p.c. 
higher in manufacturing and 215 p.c. higher in the building division of 
construction and maintenance. There were also large percentage gains in 
transportation and trade. The only decline of importance was in the 
highway division of construction and maintenance; this was quite sub- 
stantial owing to the curtailment of road construction which had been 
undertaken largely in relief of unemployment in previous years. Farming 
also showed fewer placements. 


Employment, 1939 and 1940.—A valuable index to the business 
situation is found in the record of employment as reported monthly to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by leading employers. Since 1920, the 
record has extended to manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction and maintenance, services, and trade, while, 
in more recent months, data have also been collected from financial institu- 
tions. In the first eleven months of 1940, returns were furnished for about 
12,100 establishments in the first-named group of industrial divisions, which 
employed average staffs of 1,201,900 persons. In the period, Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 1, 1939, the employees of the 11,624 firms reporting in the more 
general industrial classifications averaged 1,097,298. 

During 1940, employment each month was more active than at the 
same date in the preceding year. Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
index averaged 122-8 in the first eleven months of 1940, as compared 
with 113-0 in the same period of 1939. The 1940 average for these months 
was higher than in any other year of the record. 
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Employment by Economic Areas—In most of the provinces, employ- 
ment averaged considerably higher in the first eleven months of 1940 than 
in 1939, and in several cases, industrial activity was also greater, on the 
whole, than in any other year of the record; in Quebec and Ontario, 
particularly, an unusually high level was reached. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


AS REPORTED BY 


~ EMPLOYERS IN INDUSTRIES 


OTHER THAN 


AGRICULTURE 
1926-1940 


ahi 


"1926 1930 1935 1940 


The heavy curve is based upon the number of persons employed at the First day of the month by the Firms reporting, compared with the average 
employment they afforded in the célendar year 1926 as 100. The broken curve shows this crude curve corrected for seasonal variation as determined 
by the experience of the years 1929 -1937 


Employment by Cities—During the period, Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1940, 
the situation reported in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver was more favourable than in 1939, or imme- 
diately preceding years; in Quebec City, employment was not so active 
in the earlier months, but improvement was shown as the year advanced. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Economic Areas 
Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


Indexes are given for 1929, the year of maximum activity in the period preceding the present war, 
for 1933 when employment generally was at the minimum, and annually from 1936. 


Prairie British Canada 


Maritime : 

Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
1929—Averages..... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1933—Averages..... 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
1936—Averages..... 109-4 100-7 106-7 699-3 | 101-1 103-7 
1937—Averages..... 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
1938—A verages..... 111-5 al ee() iso 7/ 100-0 104-2 111-8 
1939—Averages..... 110-5 120-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 113-9 
Averages, 11 mos.— 

1030 ee oe 109-4 120-0 113-4 102-6 107-3 113-0 
1940 eee ene ies. 121-2 125-9 128-0 108-1 112-4 122-8 
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Employment by Industries—From the beginning of 1940, employment 
in manufacturing showed rapid expansion and, after the first quarter, was 
generally in greater volume than in any other period on record. At the 
peak at Nov. 1, the index was 144-6, a figure 18-4 p.c. higher than at the 
same date in 1939. Employment in practically all divisions of manufac- 
turing was more active than in the preceding year, while many lines 
attained the highest level reached since the surveys were instituted in 
1921. In many cases, notably the metal, chemical, and men’s clothing 
industries, the expansion was a direct result of war-time demands. 


Among the non-manufacturing industries, logging, mining, transporta- 
tion, services, and trade afforded more employment than in the first eleven 
months of 1939, or immediately preceding years. While building and rail- 
way construction and maintenance were active, there was curtailment in 
work on the highways, with the result that the index in the construction 
group as a whole averaged rather lower in 1940 than in 1939. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Industries 
See headnote to table at p. 175. 


Con- 


Manu- Com- | Trans- | struc- All 
Year factur- | Logging] Mining | muni- | porta- |tion and] Service| Trade | Indus- 
ing cations | tion Main- tries 
tenance 


1929—Averages...| 117-1] 125-8] 120-1] 120-6] 109-7] 129-7} 130-3] 126-2 119-0 
1933—A verages... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1936—Averages...| 103-4] 138-7 | 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 |) 127-4 103-7 
1937—Averages...}| 114-4 | 189-3] 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 | 1380-2) 132-1 114-1 
1938—Averages...} 111-0 | 142-8} 155-9 85-0 84-4 | 105-4} 135-2 | 132-6 111-8 
1939—Averages...| 112-3 | 119-1] 163-8 84-4 85-6 | 113-0 | 1387-4 | 186-6 113-9 
hee 11 mos.- 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Monthly statistics are tabulated 
in the Department of Labour from reports furnished by trade unions 
showing the unemployment existing among their members. In the first 
eight months of 1940, 1,984 organizations reported an average membership 
of 255,532, of whom 22,488 were, on an average, unemployed: this was a 
percentage of unemployment of 8-8, compared with 13:4, 13-0 and 11-0 
for the first eight months of 1939, 1938 and 1937, respectively. Except for 
a fractional increase in February, when the percentage stood at 11:7, 
compared with 11-3 in January, the percentage of unemployment decreased 
in each month of 1940 and on Aug. 31 had reached 5-2, the lowest point 
in any year since September, 1929, when the percentage was 3-7. 


Unemployment Assistance Measures 


National Relief Registration.—The registration of persons on direct 
relief, instituted by the National Employment Commission, is now car- 
ried on by the National Registration Branch of the Department of Labour. 
An initial registration of all persons receiving direct relief (material aid) — 
from the provinces and municipalities, where the Dominion contributes 
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financially to such relief, was made in September, 1936, and monthly 
returns have since been received from municipalities distributing relief. 
Re-registrations were carried out in September of 1937, 1988, 1939 and 1940. 


In addition to providing data in respect to numbers receiving direct 
relief, separated as to urban and agricultural, the national registration has 
provided statistical data concerning the degree of employability of adults, 
domestic status, age, industry, occupation and time of last employment, 
length of time on relief, etc. 


The national relief registration showed a Dominion total on direct 
relief for August, 1940, of 372,000* persons (individuals on their own, heads 
of families, and wives and other dependants of heads of families), of whom 
323,000 were on urban relief and 49,000 were on agricultural relief; this 
total of 372,000 in August, 1940, is in comparison with 802.652 in August, 
1939; 757,635 in August, 19388; and 744,234 in August, 1937. These figures 
do not include persons engaged at wages on works to relieve unemploy- 

~ment. 

In August, 1940, the total number of persons on urban relief showed 
a decrease of 40-7 p.c. from the comparable figure for August, 1939. The 
number of persons on agricultural relief in the same period was reduced 
by 81-0 p.c. Fully employable persons on relief, 16 years of age or over 

~ (but excluding members of farm families), were reduced from 142,298 to 
79,500 between August, 1939, and August, 1940, or by 44-1 p.c. 


Youth Training. 
1939, the Youth Training Program was continued during 1939-40 in co- 
operation with the provinces. Following the outbreak of war, the amounts 
allotted to some of the projects were considerably reduced or entirely 
eliminated, but training was still given in mining and prospecting, forestry, 
farm apprenticeships, agriculture, rural homecrafts and handicrafts, and 
Home Service Training Schools for women. 


*Excluding figures for New Brunswick, which has substituted a works program for direct 
relief assistance; also all figures for August, 1940, are subject to further revision. 


Practical Instruction 
in Forest Surveying 
under the National 
Forestry Program. 


Courtesy, Dominion 
Forest Service. 
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Greater stress was laid on industrial training, particularly for industries 
engaged on war work, and, in addition to the regular industrial classes of 
the Program, special classes were held. The vocational shops of 65 tech- 
nical schools throughout the country were used for this purpose. From 
the end of June to the end of September, training was given to over 7,500 
persons, chiefly in the following trades: machine shop, bench fitting, motor 
mechanics, sheet metal, welding, and wood working. The training in the 
three last occupations was designed particularly for aircraft manufacturing 
industries. During the year the Program included classes to train ground 
mechanics for the R.C.A.F. as aero-engine fitters, air-frame mechanics, and 
wireless operators. 

Eleven schools carried on in six provinces with an average enrolment 
of about 1,200. In the autumn of 1940 this enrolment was increased by 
over 50 p.c. Arrangements were made to continue during the fall and 
winter months the specific project begun during the summer to train 
production workers for war industries. The length of the course of training 
is approximately four months. 


Direct Relief.—At the first session of the 19th Parliament the Unem- 
ployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940, was passed, the terms of 
which are similar to those of its predecessor, the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939. Administration of the Act is vested in 
the Minister of Labour. Under its provisions the Dominion continues to 
assist the provinces in discharging their responsibilities in connection with 
the granting of direct relief (material aid) to necessitous persons on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis with the provinces; the maximum to be 40 pc. 
Generally speaking, this means a division of the costs between the three 
participating governments of 40 p.c. by the Dominion, 40 p.c. by the 
province, and 20 p.c. by the municipality. The Dominion has also agreed 
to pay 50 p.c. of the expenditures incurred for direct relief supplied to 
individuals in necessitous circumstances, but who have not established 
residence in the province wherein they find themselves destitute. 


An Order in Council passed pursuant to the War Measures Act pro- 
vides that expenditures incurred for food, fuel, clothing, shelter, and health 
services, supplied to any residents in Canada who are necessitous depend- 
ants of persons interned or detained in Canada under the Defence of 
Canada Regulations, be paid by the Dominion and charged to the War 
Measures Appropriation. This is to be supplied on a scale not exceeding 
that given by governmental or municipal agencies to necessitous persons 
in the locality in which the dependants reside. Arrangements have been 
made for municipal authorities (or the province, where no municipal 
government exists) to grant assistance to these persons through their 
usual agencies when approved by the Dominion. 


Rehabilitation of Unemployed Higher-Age Individuals.—Provision 
has been made by the Dominion for the continuation of assistance to 
the provinces during 1940-41 in the carrying on of projects designed to 
restore the skill, physique, and morale of those middle-aged workers who, 
because of the depression and continued unemployment, find themselves 
unable to compete in the labour market. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia have 
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expressed their desire to enter into agreements with the Dominion in 
respect to rehabilitation of these unemployed higher-age individuals. The 
cost is to be shared on a 50-50 basis between the Dominion and each of 
the provinces concerned. It is proposed to carry out such projects as 
hard-rock mine training, agricultural training, training in skilled trades and 
industrial occupations, and a farm chore plan. 


Relief Settlement.—Under the provisions of the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940, agreements respecting relief settlement 
have been entered into with the Provinces of Quebec, Manitoba, and 
Alberta. These agreements provide for the settlement on the land of 
selected families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief. The 
Relief Settlement Scheme was originated in 1932, when all of the provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, placed families on the 
land. From 1932 to Aug. 31, 1940, 9,468 settlers with a total of 41,571 
dependants have been approved for settlement under the relief settlement 
agreements. 


Re-establishment of Settlers.—Under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940, agreements are in effect with 
the Provinces of New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia in respect to the re-establishment of settlers. This is a continu- 
ation of the policy of the past three years. The program is designed to 
assist settlers in pioneer areas to become self-sustaining, and expenditures 
under the agreements are chiefly made for the breaking and clearing of 
land and the purchase of building materials, farm implements, and live 
stock. Under the agreements the Dominion contributes 50 p.c. of the 
expenditures of the provinces. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In order to facilitate the enactment of unemployment insurance in 
Canada, the British North America Act was amended, on July 10, 1940, the 
consent of the provinces having been obtained. The Dominion Government 
introduced a bill into the House of Commons on July 16 with the stated 
purpose of establishing an Unemployment Insurance Commission to admin- 
ister unemployment insurance, to set up a National Employment Service, 
and for other related purposes. It was given the short title of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, and received the Royal Assent on Aug. 7. 

The Act provides for the compulsory insurance of employed persons, 
with the exception of workers engaged in agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
logging and lumbering, transportation by air or water, stevedoring, private 
domestic service, and workers earning more than $2,000 in a year. 
Employed persons under 16 years of age and persons earning less than 90 
cents for the full day cannot draw insurance benefit, but may accumulate 
insurance benefit rights at no cost to themselves. 

An Unemployment Insurance Fund will be created under the Act from 
the contributions made by employed persons and their employers. To 
these contributions the Government will add a grant of one-fifth of their 
aggregate, and also defray the cost of administration of the Act by annual 
votes of Parliament. An Investment Committee, with the Bank of Canada 
as fiscal agent, is to arrange for the investment of the Fund in government 
securities. 
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Insurance benefits are received as of right on fulfilment of four statu- 
tory conditions: (1) the payment of not less than 30 weekly, or 180 daily, 
contributions within two years, while in insured employment; (2) proper 
presentation of the claim, and proof of unemployment; (3) evidence that 
the claimant is capable of, and available for work, but unable to obtain 
suitable employment; and (4) evidence that the claimant has not refused, 
when required, to attend a course of instruction or training. 

Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to misconduct, 
incapacity, or a labour dispute in which the claimant is directly involved; 
and unwillingness to accept suitable employment. 

Contributions are graded according to earnings, and the amount of 
weekly benefits is a multiple of the contributions made by the employed 
person. 


Contribution Rates and Benefits of Unemployment Insurance 


Weekly Rate Weekly Rate 
of Contribution of Benefit 
Person 


Class of Employed Persons 


é Having 
Employed Single 
Employer Person Person! sean 
Dependants? 
cents cents $ $ 
Earning less than 90c. per day or under 16 years 
OLA OMe te aot cei Lot ee ees 18 93 (see text at | (see text 
p. 179) at p. 179) 
Earning $5-40 but less than $7-50 per week.... 21 12 4-08 4-80 
Earning $7-50 but less than $9-60 per week... . 25 15 5-10 6-00 
Earning $9 -60 but less than $12 per week...... 25 18 6-12 7-20 
Earning $12 but less than $15 per week........ 25 21 7-14 8-40 
Earning $15 but less than $20 per week........ 27 24 8-16 9-60 
Earning $20 but less than $26 per week........ 27 30 10-20 12-00 
Earning $26 but less than $38-50 per week, or 
$2 000ca ny ear to. Reece eine eee oe a sean on 36 12-24 14-40 
1 Thirty-four times person’s contribution. 2 Forty times person’s contribution. 


3 Paid on his behalf by the employer. 


In respect of each class, the daily rate of contribution or insurance 
benefit is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 


No benefits are payable for the first nine days of unemployment in 
any benefit year. 


Thereafter, the number of the weekly benefit payments is related 
directly to the employment history of the insured individual. This num- 
ber, in any benefit year, is equal to the difference between one-fifth of 
the number of weekly contributions made in the previous five years, less 
one-third of the number of weekly benefit payments received in the 
previous three years. If, for example, an employed person contributed for 
forty weeks during the first year of coverage under the Act, eight weeks 
of benefit would have accrued. 

Claims for benefit are made through insurance officers, but appeals 
from their decision are possible through courts of referees, and finally to 
an umpire appointed from among the judges of the Exchequer Court or 
the Superior Courts of the provinces. 
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An Advisory Committee, representative of the contributing parties, 
will advise and assist the Commission, report on the condition of the 
Insurance Fund, and make recommendations regarding adjustments to o 
extensions of the Act. 

A National Employment Service with regional and local offices will 
be organized by the Commission, making possible the offer of work to 
unemployed persons and the clearing of vacancies and applications for 
employment to all parts of the country. Loans may be granted to 
workers travelling to places where work has been found. 

National, regional, and local committees, representative of workers 
and employers, are to be set up to advise and assist the Commission in 
carrying out the purposes of the Employment Service. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. for a Dominion- 
Provincial system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces 
as have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
The provinces are charged with the payment of pensions, the Dominion 
reimbursing each province, quarterly, to the extent of 75 p.c.* of the net 
cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. All the provinces 
are now operating under such agreements. Old age pensions are also 
payable in the Northwest Territories. Authority was given in 1927 to the 
Gold Commissioner of the Yukon to enter into an agreement with the 
Dominion Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, but no scheme has as yet been formulated. 


Statement of Old Age Pensions, as at June 30, 1940 


Dominion Government 
Average Contributions 
Province Effective Pensioners | Monthly 
Date Pension Apr. 1 to From 
June 30, Inception 
1940 of Act 
No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... July 1, 1933 2,015 11-29 50, 636 1,103,573 
Nova Scotia. . eee | Mar, 11934 14,527 14-83 480, 139 11,071,935 
New Brunswick............. July 1, 1936 11, 825 14-61 388, 127 5,560, 712 
Quebec arr. ere oe Aug. 1, 1936 48,921 17-70 |} 1,942,570 | 28,069,184 
OntariGntrret sce one ke Nov. 1, 1929 59,342 18-55 || 2,444,108 | 80,679,476 
Manitobaveeeeen oo. eee epi 1.01928 12, 704 18-68 520, 062 17,276,030 
Saskatchewan............... May 1, 1928 12, 783 16-80 486,740 | 15,643,693 
Alberta. . oe A Use eet O29) 10, 653 18-57 440, 469 11,890,181 
British Columbia. . eiesepte ele) O27 135551 19-13 OQ otal elOnlOnole 
Northwest Territories.......| Jan. 25, 1929 7 20-00 425 17,131 
MW Otals seers ees - 186,328 = 75925,433 | 188,088,232 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions Act, assented to Mar. 31, 1937, provision is made for the payment 
of pensions, under certain conditions, to blind persons who have attained 
the age of forty years. The maximum pension payable to blind persons 


*The proportion to be paid by the Dominion as set forth in the Act of 1927 was one-half, but 
this was increased at the 1931 session of Parliament to 75 p.c., which increase was made effective 
from Nov. 1, 1931. 
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is $240 a year which is subject to reduction by the amount of the pen- 
sioner’s income in excess of $200 a year in the case of an applicant who 
is unmarried or is a widower or a widow without a child or children, and 
by the amount of income in excess of $400 a year in the case of an 
applicant who is married or a widower or widow with a child or children. 
The Act provides for a reduced pension to a blind person who marries 
another blind person subsequent to the date on which the Act came into 
force. 


Statement of Pensions for Blind Persons, as at June 30, 1940 


Dominion Government 


Average Contributions 
Province Effective Pensioners | Monthly = |—-——-WW____ 
Date Pension Apr. 1 to From In- 
June 30, ception of 
1940 Amendment 
No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.......| Dec. 1, 1937 116 13-91 3, 660 28,046 
INOVa SCOUIan tee eee LO Coe ann 98 7 583 19-12 24,851 202,515 
New Brunswick: .........-2-- Sept. 1, 1937 668 19-64 29,279 233,414 
Qucbecrnsay ey ocr Cure 103/7 1,790 19-42 78,996 693, 753 
Ontario. se cise. Cer ee re Sept. 1, 1937 1,361 19-59 60, 422 ye) Lay 
Manitobavetocccuvtkoae cree Sept. 1, 1937 275 19°52 11,964 94,355 
Das katChe wan ane ace see one Noy. 15, 1937 263 19-88 12,349 94, 237 
ANDOP tas. Ae sete Reece sa Mar. 7, 1938 189 19-60 8,215 57,569 
British Columbiaes ese Dec. 1, 1937 291 19-37 12,587 99, 563 
TotalsStyewn ee sen - 5,536 ~ 242,323 2,027,019 


Pensions for blind persons are administered by the provincial auth- 
orities under agreements made by the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
provinces with the Governor in Council. The Dominion Government 
assumes responsibility for 75 p.c. of the net sum paid out by the provinces 
for pensions to blind persons. 
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